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Established in 1873 


T IS less than seventy- 

Jive years since Commo- 
dore Perry opened the ports 
of Japan to the commerce 
of the world. In that brief 
span the Japanese have made 
the long step from medieval- 
ism to modern industrialism. 
There is little on this page, 
which shows one chapter of 
that development, to suggest 
the traditional "Madame 
Butterfly” country of the 


teahouse and the geisha. 


VTISVUNOMIYS MILL 


APAN appears to have neg- 
i lected no phase of modern in- 
W) dustry. Although the coun- 


try is not a large wheat pro-" 


8} ducer, and rice is still the 
staple cereal food, wheat flour milling has 
kept pace with other industrial enterprise. 
There are about 50 modern flour mills in 
Japan, with a total daily capacity of more 
than 25,000 bbls. The product goes very 
largely into domestic consumption, but 
there is a growing market for it in China, 
Manchuria and Korea. The domestic wheat 
crop is inadequate to supply the needs of 
the industry, with the result that imports 
of wheat from Asia, Australia and America 
have reached large proportions. 
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OKAYAMA MILL 


Before the war with Russia, Japan’s 
wheat flour production, which was mainly 
from primitive grist mills, was less than 
1,000 bbls per day. By 1911 it had in- 
creased to nearly 9,000 bbls daily, and at 
the beginning of the Great War it was 
approaching 10,000. 

The general diversion of food supplies 
to the warring countries of Europe tem- 
porarily eliminated the competition of im- 
ported flour, and at the same time stimu- 
lated Japanese production to meet the 
world’s requirements. Both Japanese and 
Chinese flour were imported in large quan- 
tities by European countries during and 
immediately after the war. 

There was rapid expansion in Japan’s 
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milling capacity in the latter years of the European 
struggle, and in the two years following. Still further 
expansion is going on at present, several large mills 
being in process of construction. 

The building up of Japan’s milling industry has 
taken place along lines familiar to the West, and 
shows a strong tendency toward centralization. The 
greater part of the milling capacity is in the hands 
of two large companies, which have attained rapid 
growth through construction of new plants and ab- 
sorption of older ones. 

Among the leaders in this movement is the Nisshin 
Seifun Kabushiki Kaisha (the Nisshin Flour Mills Co., 
I.td.), which lays claim to being the largest milling con- 
cern in Japan. It was founded in 1906, with a capital 
of about $500,000. 
built in Yokohama. Just before the completion of this 


A mill of 500 bbls capacity was 


plant, the company absorbed the Tatebayashi Seifun 
Kabushiki Kaisha, which had erected a 500-bbl mill 
at Tatebayashi in 1900. 
to $800,000. 

In 1910 the Dai-nippon Seifun Kabushiki Kaisha 
was merged with the Nisshin company, bringing into 
the combination a 400-bbl mill at Utsunomiya. The 
Nisshin company built a 1,000-bbl mill at Nagoya in 


The capital was increased 


1914, putting it into operation in October of that year. 

The building programme continued throughout the 
period of the war, a 900-bbl mill at Mito veing put into 
operation in August, 1917, and the 1,000-bbl Okayama 
mill in February of 1920, In the meantime another 
plant had been acquired by purchase, the unfinished 
900-bbl mill of the Jomo Seifun Kabushiki Kaisha at 
Takasaki. This was completed in March of 1920. An 
eighth plant was added to the chain in 1922, with the 
purchase of the Ryomo Seifun Kabushiki Kaisha, oper- 
ating a 300-bbl mill at Sano. 

The current building programme includes two big 
re-enforced ferro-concrete mills, one in ‘Tsurumi, near 
Tokyo, and the other in Kobe, the capacities being 
2,000 and 1,500 bbls, respectively. Completion is ex- 
pected by the end of 1924. The equipment is of the 
best modern type. 

The. Yokohama mill of the Nisshin company had 
a miraculous escape from destruction in the Japanese 
earthquake and fire of last September. It stood in the 
very center of the fire zone, but was very little dam- 
aged, whereas all structures in the neighborhood were 
completely demolished. The firm’s head office in Tokyo 
was less fortunate. The building, a four-storied, re- 
‘enforced concrete structure at 16 Suehirogashi Nihon- 
bashi-ku, better known as 1-chome, Koamicho, was 
badly damaged, and repairs were but recently com- 
pleted. 

During the process of expansion the company 
established two branches, one at Nagoya and the other 
at Kobe. The capital was increased to nearly $4,500,- 
000, and the total mill capacity to 7,700 bbls daily. 
The two mills now under construction will bring the 
total capacity to 11,200 bbls daily, which represents 
very nearly 50 per cent of the total for the entire 
country. 

The directors of the Nisshin company include some 
of Japan's most energetic industrial leaders. They are 
T. Shoda, T. Ishijima, T. Hoshino, K. Aiura and T. 
Onga. Mr. Onga was a recent visitor to this country 
and the United Kingdom, inspecting modern mills and 
acquainting himself at first hand with milling and 
grain exporting problems. 

He stated in an interview that the consumption of 
wheat bread in Japan had increased 100 per cent in the 
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past 10 years, and it was his opinion that the increase 
would be continued at the rate of 10 per cent yearly. 
The per capita consumption of flour was, he believed, 
65 lbs per year, 80 per cent in the form of noodles and 
similar products, the rest in bread and cakes. 

Before the war the Japanese mills used chiefly 
native grown wheat, with only a small admixture of 
foreign wheat, but recently they have been obliged to 
reverse the process, owing to increased demands for 
raw material and the high price of domestic grain. In 
some mills foreign wheat entirely is used in making 
flour. 

Mr. Onga was of the belief that Japanese mills 
eventually would be able to supply Japan’s entire 
requirement of wheat flour, despite the rapid rate of 
increase in consumption. The present difficulty of 
Japanese millers, however, made importation of for- 
eign flour inevitable. They were unable to reduce their 
prices to the level of the imported commodity in all 
cases. Imported flour is said to find considerable 
favor in some of the larger bakery shops, which gen- 
erally mix it with the local product in the proportion 
of about two to one, on the theory that this gives a 
whiter loaf than when 100 per cent Japanese flour is 
used, 

Japan’s imports of wheat in the fiscal year 1922-23 
were 12,886,500 bus, 10,000,000 less than in the previous 
year. Flour imports of 1922-23 were 267,860 bbls, 
against 568,860 in the previous year. 

Only two grades of flour are made by most of the 
Japanese mills. The Nisshin company has but four 
brands, two of them, Rising Sun and Moon, being 
patents, and the others, Crane and Snow, being cut-offs. 
Rising Sun and Moon are manufactured in the mills at 
Tatebayashi, Yokohama, Utsunomiya, Mito, Takasaki 
and Sano, which are in what is called the Kanto district 


_ of Japan; the other two are made in the Nagoya and 


Okayama mills, which are in the Kansai district. 

The Yokohama mill is equipped with Nordyke & 
Marmon machinery, the Utsunomiya and Sano mills 
with Wolf machinery, the Mito, Takasaki and Okayama 
mills with Allis-Chalmers machinery, the. Tatebayashi 
mill with Wolf and Allis-Chalmers machinery, and the 
Nagoya mill with Allis-Chalmers and Amme Giesecke 
& Konegen machinery, the latter being the only Euro- 
pean firm represented. 

All of the eight mills now in operation except 
the one at Okayama are of wooden construction, the 
Okayama plant being of re-enforced concrete. The 
machinery is motor driven. 

Within recent years the Yokohama mill has been 
increased in capacity to 700 bbls, the Tatebayashi mill 
to 1,500, the Utsunomiya mill to 500, the Nagoya mill 
to 1,700, and the Sano mill to 500 bbls. 





THE OLD-TIME MILLER 
BEFORE THE COURTS 


A search through the Massachusetts court decisions 
of a century ago brings to light the interesting case of 
Commonwealth vs. James, 1 Pickering’s Reports, 375. 
It shows the degree of precision that was required in 
drawing an indictment against a miller for purloining 
raw products intrusted to him fdr grinding. Inci- 
dentally, it reminds one that 100 years ago the word 
“miller” comprehended grinders of other commodities 
than grain, and that Boston has been a “city” only a 
little more than a century. 

Noah James, miller, was indicted in 1822 on a 
charge that he, “with force and arms, three tons weight 
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of barilla’ of certain value “of the goods and chatt 


s 


of one Thomas Park, in his possession then and th« 
being, did then and there feloniously steal,” ete. 

Evidence adduced at the trial showed that Pa 
had sent barilla to accused’s mill for grinding; the mi! 
being operated to grind plaster of Paris, barilla, aid 
other commodities. Defendant returned to Par! 
truckman a mixture consisting of three fourths baril'a 
and one fourth plaster of Paris. 

Technical objection was taken to the indictme:, 
on the ground that no valid venue of the offence 
charged was alleged, because in one place referen 
was made to the “Town of Boston,” while other refe»- 
ences were to the “City of Boston.” Overruling t 
objection the Massachusetts supreme judicial cou 
found that Boston had become a city early in 182’, 
and that there was nothing uncertain in the indictment 
as to where the offense had been committed. 

The court also overruled an objection that the 
jury’s verdict of guilty should be set aside because 
“the truckman who carried the barilla to and from t! 
mill ought to have been produced, to prove that it was 
not adulterated in the transportation.” It was heli 
that wrongful intermixture of plaster of Paris wit): 
the material sent to be ground and abstraction of part 
of that material was sufficiently proved. 

The principal point decided in the case related tv 
the essential elements of the crime of larceny, com 
mitted by a miller in abstracting goods of a custome: 
The following extracts from the opinion reflect lega! 
principles still recognized by the courts of the country: 

“To constitute the crime of larceny, there must be 
a felonious taking and carrying away of the goods of 
another. But actual violence is not necessary; frau 
may supply the place of force. 

“The jury has found that the defendant took the 
goods with an intent to steal them; and the verdict is 
well warranted if, at the time the defendant took them, 
they were not lawfully in his possession with the con 
sent of the owner, according to a subsisting specia 
contract, in consequence of an original delivery ob 
tained without fraud. If that was the case, the infer 
ence which the counsel for the defendant drew would 
follow, that such a taking would not be felony, but 
mere breach of. trust for which a civil action would 
lie, but concerning which the public has no right to 
inquire by indictment. . . .” 

“In the application of these general rules to the 
cases which arise, it is obvious that shades of differ- 
ence, like the colors of the rainbow, so nearly approac) 
each other as to render it extremely difficult to discrim- 
inate them with satisfactory precision. The human- 
rule of the law is that, in cases of doubt, the inclina 
tion should be in favor of the defendant. The seem 
ing, perhaps real, contradictions to be met with in th: 
English decisions may have been influenced by th« 
desire to save human life. 

“The case of Rex vs. Channel, 2 Str. 793, cited for 
the defendant, was an indictment against a miller em- 
ployed to grind wheat, stating that he with force and 
arms unlawfully did take and detain part of it. The 
indictment was held bad upon demurrer. The reasons 
assigned in the book are that there was no actual force 
laid, and that this was a matter of a private nature: 
but a better reason seems to us to haye been that 
there was no averment that the defendant took the 
wheat feloniously. , 

“The case of The King vs. Haynes, cited for the 
defendant from 4 M. & S. 214, was an indictment for 
a fraud against a miller for delivering oatmeal and 
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(Continued on page 630.) 
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THE GREAT WHEAT CONSPIRACY 


F ANYTHING further were needed 

to prove the pitiable weakness of the 
federal government and of numerous 
state attorneys general, it is to be found 
in the fact that little if anything is being 
done to bring to book the perpetrators 
of the great wheat conspiracy. For 
weeks the thing has been going on, with 
all of the powers of Wall Street and the 
boards of trade conspiring together to 
deceive the farmer, and prosecution has 
so far been limited to an occasional news- 
paper interview. 

No such shameful exhibition would 
have been possible with Congress in ses- 
sion. Unfortunately, Congress adjourned 
at exactly the wrong time,—almost at the 
very moment when the conspiracy got its 
forces organized and began its mass at- 
tack ‘on the low price of wheat. It is, 
perhaps, fair to believe that this was a 
part of the plot, that the conspirators 
knew full well they would have no chance 
to succeed with Congress standing guard, 
and that with shrewd cunning they held 
their machinations in check until the 
protector of the public welfare should 
exchange the ardors of Washington for 
the labors of the hustings. 

Certain it is that in the few weeks 
since Congress abandoned the effort to 
save the farmer from ruin, the great 
wheat conspiracy has stolen the congres- 
sional thunder, raised the price of wheat 
thirty or more cents per bushel, and de- 
ceived the simple minded farmer into 
believing that his case had been badly 
diagnosed. Cruelest blow of all, it caused 
the remaking of many a campaign plan 
and the rewriting of many a fiery ora- 
tion. What could not be accomplished 
in months of spellbinding was done al- 
most overnight. 

There are, of course, people of simple 
and trustful minds who believe that the 
change in conditions and prices was 
brought about by the exercise of the law 
of supply and demand. This is ridicu- 
lous. Supply and demand long ago 
proved themselves utterly unable to cope 
with the problem of saving the farmer 
through restoration of the value of the 
agricultural dollar. Supply and demand 
had, in fact, been haled before the bar 
of public justice and declared to be idle 
fellows, not criminal perhaps, but cer- 
tainly no better than they should be. 
To hold them responsible for the pres- 
ent situation is not only unintelligent 
but cowardly. 

It is the clear duty of somebody to 
smoke out the facts. Mr. La Follette 
has shown ability in this direction. Per- 
haps with a little encouragement he 
would undertake the task. He should be, 
in truth, the more ready to do so be- 
cause if the powers of organized wealth 
are to be permitted to put up prices and 
make an end of discontent, Mr. La Fol- 
lette will have nothing to run for and no 
place to terminate save in a hole whichs 
may be pulled in after him. 

Without getting too far involved in 
partisan politics, it may be suggested 
that there are others who have some duty 
in the circumstances. The forces of dis- 
content were to be mighty forces in the 
presidential campaign, and it is wholly 
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unfair to those who planned to use them 
to permit their dissipation through a 
fictitious advance in the price of wheat. 
Rules governing political blows are al- 
ways somewhat loosely drawn, but this is 
so plainly hitting below the belt that only 
the most blunted sense of justice could 
permit it to escape censure. 

It is time that something were done 
about this. Sentiment may suggest that 
those who have committed no greater 
crime than advancing the price of the 
farmer’s crops should be treated with 
leniency. Cold reason urges that the mo- 
tive rather than the accomplishment 
should be taken out and examined. Jus- 
tice demands that those who have been 
responsible for a commercial solution of 
a political problem should not go un- 
punished. 


A MILLER’S LIBRARY 


N AN address to his business associ- 

ates at the recent round-up of the 
sales organization of the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co. at New Ulm, H. L. Beecher, 
general manager of that company, out- 
lined his plans for building up a tech- 
nical library for the use of the company’s 
staff, as follows: 

“Exercising great care, we are now 
laying the foundation for a_ technical 
library that is to form an integral part 
of our enterprise by giving every one 
connected with our organization, from the 
management down to the most humble 
co-worker, an opportunity to keep 
abreast of the work connected with his 
or her position. In this library will be 
found practical books written by the 
foremost authorities on the various topics 
pertaining to our industry. In connec- 
tion with our institutional library we are 
going to have a reading room, on the 
tables of which will be all of the prin- 
cipal milling, baking and technical jour- 
nals which will be of value to the mem- 
bers of our various departments. 

“After these journals and magazines 
have been on our reading table a suffi- 
cient time to enable all interested to go 
through them, we have arranged to pre- 
serve all articles which may be of per- 
manent value, having these pasted into 
loose-leaf albums and card indexed. The 
card index will state the titles of the 
articles, names of the authors, dates and 
names of the publications in which they 
appeared, and other desired information. 
Our plan of creating a library which will 
contain the best books published relating 
to the science of milling, baking, tech- 
nology, etc., has already attracted consid- 
erable attention among the milling and 
baking journals of the country, as it 
is something that has been done by very 
few mills, although the opinion is unani- 
mous that such a library and systematic 
filing of articles appearing in the various 
trade and technical journals would be 
of great value to those having access to 
nu” 

It is a great pity that of the vast 
amount of valuable information pub- 
lished currently about grain, milling and 
baking so little is preserved for future 
reference. Aside from the files of their 
own publications preserved by the trade 
press, it is doubtful if there is anywhere 








a record of the advance in discoveries, 
inventions, processes and commercial 
methods made by these industries, even 
covering the most recent years. 

The Northwestern Miller has often re- 
gretted that it never has undertaken to 
build up on the foundation of its own 
files a library for the use of the indus- 
tries with which it is associated. Obvi- 
ously, such regret is somewhat idle, since 
it is never too late to make a beginning. 
Nevertheless the beginning is not yet 
made. Tomorrow will be time enough. 

It is entirely possible that Mr. Beecher 
in undertaking the creation of a tech- 
nical library for the use of his own or- 
ganization may be building better than he 
knows. Such a library, if founded on 
broad lines, may in time well become of 
more than local value. 


SAD CASE OF MILLER WHANG 
_" FIND philosophical panaceas for 

some of the evils that afflict the 
flour milling industry of the present day 
it is by no means necessary to seek out 
the ancients. Nevertheless the ancients 
have spoken, and some of them well. 
It is almost startling to observe how 
neatly their smooth, old-fashioned doc- 
trines will fit the modern case. 

There is, for example, the immaculate 
fable of the Miller Whang, which can 
be found among the musty pages of 
“The Citizen of the World,” a book pub- 
lished in 1792, purporting to be the let- 
ters of a Chinese philosopher residing in 
London. The authorship is ascribed to 
Oliver Goldsmith. 

The sad tale of Mr. Whang is not 
concerned with overcapacity, overpro- 
duction or contracting for long deferred 
delivery at concessions in price, but 
might as well have been. The result 
was somewhat the same, and the moral 
equally applicable. 

Whang, the miller, according to the 
Chinese philosopher, alias Mr. Gold- 
smith, was naturally avaricious; nobody 
loved money better than he, or more 
respected those that had it. But though 
he revered wealth, and was eager for it, 
he was comparatively poor, for he had 
only the profits from his mill. These, 
however, were certain, though small. 
He always had enough to eat, and laid 
by a little money for a poor crop season. 
All would have been well if he had let 
well enough alone. 

But Whang, in this happy situation, 
unfortunately heard a rumor. In effect 
it was like the report of a competitor 
selling ahead at an enormous conces- 
sion. Neighbor Hung had found a pan 
of money under ground, having dreamed 
of it three nights running before. .These 
tidings were daggers to the heart of poor 
Whang. Life was unsupportable until 
he could go and do likewise. He became 
disgusted with his small, though assured, 
profits. He became gloomy and indo- 
lent. Customers forsook him. But to 
follow the Goldsmith narrative: 

“Fortune that was for a long time un- 
kind, at last, however, seemed to smile 
upon his distresses, and indulged him 
with the wished for vision. He dreamed 
that under a certain part of the founda- 
tion of his mill there was concealed a 
monstrous pan of gold and diamonds, 
buried deep in the ground, and covered 
with a large, flat stone. He rose up, 
thanked the stars that were at least 
pleased to take pity on his sufferings, 
and concealed his good luck from every 
person, as is usual in money dreams, in 
order to have the vision repeated the two 
succeeding nights, by which he should be 
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certain of its veracity; his wishes in this 
also were answered, he still dreamed of 
the same pan of money, in the very 
same place. 

“Now, therefore, it was past a doubt, 
so getting up early the third morning, he 
repairs alone, with a mattock in his 
hand, to the mill, and began to under- 
mine that part of the wall which the vi- 
sion directed. The first omen of success 
that he met was a broken mug; digging 
still deeper, he turns up a house tile, 
quite new and entire. At last, after 
much digging, he came to the broad, flat 
stone, but then so large that it was be- 
yond one man’s strength to remove it. 
Here, cried he, in raptures to himself, 
here it is; under this stone there is room 
for a very large pan of diamonds indeed. 
I must even go home to my wife, and tell 
her the whole affair, and get her to assist 
me in turning it up. 

“Away therefore he goes, and ac- 
quaints his wife with every circumstance 
of their good fortune. Her raptures on 
this occasion easily may be imagined; 
she flew round his neck, and embraced 
him in an agony of joy; but those trans- 
ports, however, did not delay their eager- 
ness to know the exact sum; returning 
therefore speedily together to the place 
where Whang had been digging, there 
they found, not indeed the expected 
treasure, but the mill, their only support, 
undermined qnd fallen. Adieu!” 


EMPTY FLOUR SACKS 


OMETIMES a little trouble can be 

more pesky than a big one. A good 
example is the empty sack nuisance. This 
has afflicted millers ever since the evil 
day when it became a trade custom. 
Once started it was hard to stop, and 
for years millers have chafed under it. 
Some have rebelled against it, others have 
merely endeavored to callous themselves 
to it, as they would to mosquitoes. But 
occasionally there is a moan of com- 
plaint, as evidenced by a recent bill of 
particulars forwarded to The Northwest- 
ern Miller by a well-known maker of 
flour in the Northwest. 

In the good old days, this miller says, 
“when flour could actually be sold at a 
profit, and bags could be bought for less 
than one half of today’s price,” it was 
customary for millers to send along a 
generous quantity of empty sacks with 
every shipment of flour. These were for 
resacking broken packages. 

The idea, of course, had merit, but the 
happy-go-lucky arrangement for carry- 
ing it out was destined for evil days. 
Millers have long been aware of the mis- 
carriage of their intentions. Resackers 
of flour have not the same pious scruple 
for brands that actuates millers. For 
them, “bags is bags.” The result has 
been curious and often damaging loss 
of identity for some otherwise reputable 
flours. 

To think what a grand spree his estab- 
lished brands may be going upon when 
he sends out promiscuous lots of extra 
sacks cannot be comforting to the care- 
ful miller. Neither can the notion of 
supplying the families of various and 
sundry flour handlers with dish towels 
made from new sacking—at his expense. 
The worst of it is that what began as a 
favor has come to be regarded as an 
inalienable right. ; 

The case deserves a remedy. No doubt 
it lies in some such arrangement as a 
businesslike requisition upon the miller 
for sacks and the labor cost of recondi- 
tioning broken packages. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Aug. 13.) 

Winnivec, Man.—Flour business is 
fair, with prices unchanged. Millfeed is 
active. 

Nasuvittz, Tenn.—Current demand 
for flour in small lots continues active 
at the opening of the week, Prices are 
about steady. Millfeed is in fair de- 
mand. 

Toronto, Ont.—The flour trade is 
dull, both export and domestic. Export 
spring patents are now quoted at 42s 
6d, London or Glasgow. Domestic 
prices are unchanged. 

Puriapetpui1a, Pa.—Flour limits are 
generally well maintained, but buyers 
lack confidence and operate cautiously. 
Millfeed is quiet but supplies are small 
and prices are firmly held. 

Pirrssuncu, Pa—The flour market 
opened firm, with fair demand, although 
there appeared to be a pronounced wait- 
ing attitude on the part of prospective 
buyers. Most of the buying is for im- 
mediate use. Millfeed is inactive, with 
demand light. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Demand for higher 
grades of flour is rather quiet, and offer- 
ings are more freely made at slightly 
easier prices. Clears and low grades 
are in good demand, with the latter very 
searce. Only limited buying is being 
done by bakers. Millfeed is dull and un- 
changed. 

New York, N. Y.—Sales in this mar- 
ket are of small amounts, but in aggre- 
gate make a very fair showing. Stocks 
in consumers’ hands are very low, forc- 
ing them in for daily needs, Export 
business also shows improvement. De- 
mand is chiefly for low grades, which 
are scarce. 


Cotumsus, On1o.—The week starts off 
with a fair volume of business being 
done in Kansas flour. Bakers and job- 
bers are showing more confidence in 
prices. Considerable business is passing 
for immediate shipment. Old contracts 
are pretty well cleaned up. Feed is 
quiet; prices unchanged. 

Mitwavuxkee, Wis.— Mills report a 
pretty fair demand, mostly prompt ship- 
ment. Kansas is in relatively better call 
than spring. Prices are steady. Rye 
flour is more active, and prices are 
somewhat firmer. Millfeed is unsettled. 
Bran declined $1; middlings are un- 
changed to 50c lower; meals and gluten 
feed advanced $1. 


Boston, Mass.—There is a slow de- 
mand for flour, with the market easy on 
all grades, and some pressure to sell 
spring and hard winter patents. Soft 
winters are fairly firm. Considerable re- 
selling is going on in a small way at 
slightly under mill quotations. Millfeed 
is lower on spring bran, but steady on 
other wheat feeds. 


Battimore, Mp.—Flour buyers have 
had their 10c drop in wheat and a nice 
little rally besides, but they still hesitate 
about coming into the market, even in 
the face of Canada’s comparatively 
small crop. It looks as if this country 
would do the wheat and flour business 
on this crop. Feed is $1 ton lower on 
spring bran, otherwise unchanged and 
generally lifeless. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Demand for flour 
in the opening days of this week con- 
tinued moderately active. Prices were a 
trifle easier yesterday, but strengthened 
again today on the market advance. The 
feature of trade in the past few days has 
been large sales by three or four mills to 
a big bakery buyer who has held out 
of the market until now. While the 
prices were not made public, it is under- 
stood they were on the basis-of $5.40@ 
5.65, bulk, Kansas City, for straight 
flour of moderate protein test. Millfeed 
is steady at unchanged prices. 


Cnicaco, Itt.—Spring wheat mills cut 
prices 10@20c, and southwestern mills 
about 10c. Demand for flour is only 
fair, and mainly for near-by shipment. 
Sales are from one- to four-car lots, and 
there is no disposition on the part of 
buyers to book for extended delivery. 
Not many soft wheat mills are quoting 
new crop flour, and quotations are hard 
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to get. Rye is not very active. Buyers 
are waiting for new crop offerings to 
become more numerous. As yet, only a 
few mills are quoting. Feed is about 
50c ton lower. Demand is picking up 
slightly, although sales are confined to 
car lots to country dealers. Mixers are 
not doing much, as they still complain of 
slow request for mixed feeds. Oil meal 
is quoted at $45 ton, and is in slow de- 
mand, 





SOCIAL PLANS MADE FOR 
GRAIN DEALERS’ MEETING 


The committees of the Grain and Hay 
Exchange are Bere | a busy time, 
with many social features and pleasure 
trips, to entertain the delegates and 
their families between sessions of the 
twenty-eighth annual convention of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association, at 
Cincinnati, Sept. 22-24, The delegates 
to the convention will be the guests of 
all Cincinnati business as well as the 
Grain Exchange, since the Cincinnati 
convention bureau is assisting the ex- 
change in the plans and the budget for 
the social features. 

The annual convention of the United 
States Feed Distributors’ Association 
will be held in connection with the grain 
dealers’ meeting. 

The first feature of entertainment is 
especially for the ladies. This will take 

lace at about 2 p.m., Sept. 22. The la- 
ies’ entertainment committee will con- 


duct the ladies on a shopping tour. Spe- 
cial displays and a fall style show will be 
arranged by the merchants. 

The next feature of the entertainment 
program is the presentation, by the 
general entertainment committee, of a 
social evening and dance for the dele- 
gates and their ladies at the Hotel Gib- 
son roof garden and ballroom at 8 p.m., 
Sept. 22. 

The ladies will be cared for by a spe- 
cial program during the second session 
of the convention, Sept. 23, when a 12:30 
luncheon at the Hotel Sinton ballroom 
will be given. Following the luncheon, 
the ladies will go by motor to the Zov- 
logical Gardens, returning in ample time 
for the annual banquet of the national 
association at the Hotel Gibson at 6:30 
that evening. 

The speakers will be provided by the 
grain dealers’ association, and the eve- 
ning will be enlivened by entertainment 
arranged by Chairman W. B. Riley’s 
committee. Following the banquet, at 
about 10:30, the Cincinnati Grain and 
Hay Exchange committee will entertain 
the delegates as long as they desire to 
remain, and informal dancing and a 
musical program will be given. 





Official information has been received 
by the Department of Commerce from 
Consul General D. C. Poole, Capetown, 
that by proclamation the governor gen- 
eral of the Union of South Africa has 
established regulations governing the 
quality and grading of corn, corn meal 
and oats exported from the Union. 


August 13, 1924 





The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Aug. 4 Aug 
Aug. 9 Aug. 2 1923 19 


Minneapolis ...220,903 203,190 277,360 295 





St. Paul ....+.. 9,856 8,298 11,420 7 

Duluth-Superior 10,080 17,125 19,970 20 

Milwaukee ..... 2,000 3,800 6,500 7.09 
Petals wc ccsee 242,839 232,413 314,250 330 


Outside mills*. .155,766 192,719 186,442 201 10 





Ag’gate sprg. .398,605 425,132 500,692 532 15 


St. Louis ...... 28,100 28,100 33,600 306...00 
St. Louist ..... 49,700 44,500 53,300 34. ‘9 
SD. ne 44.00.08 141,436 147,144 117,555 148 25 
Rochester ..... 4,900 6,550 6,500 §& ) 
ED ccceess 36,000 37,000 28,000 33. 0 


Kansas City....119,374 116,383 109,155 98 
Kansas Cityt...343,555 367,531 366,090 365 


QOOARE ..ccsess 23,472 23,740 17,265 18 

St. Joseph ..... 27,709 48,164 40,755 29 49 
PD. 0-0:4-6-0:04.00 19,176 22,448 25,000 27.\70 
i. Pere 35,688 43,138 42,845 47.465 
Te 41,800 43,000 42,300 39 0 
Toledof ....... 106,796 73,965 94,785 82 :49 
Indianapolis ... 10,292 7,078 9,730 12.'75 
Nashville** ....108,942 94,361 ...... 25. 49 
Portland, Oreg. 25,162 36,285 31,760 20. 25 
BORttle .ccvcvce 31,609 30,521 28,105 17 0 
TacOMA ...000% 28,614 22,798 17,640 24.. 10 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percents «s 
of activity of mills at various points. 1e 
figures represent the relation of actual w:« 
ly output of flour, as reported to The Nor 
western Miller, to possible output on f 
time schedule, operating six days per w: 





Aug. 4 Aj 
Aug. 9 Aug. 2 1923 1/29 
Minneapolis ...... 39 36 49 { 
Bt, POG wccccccses 40 38 7 a2 
Duluth-Superior .. 29 46 54 57 
Milwaukee ........ 17 32 34 ‘4 
Outside mills* .... 54 52 53 ‘7 
Average spring... 43 43 61 Al 
OE, SAE seccccece 4 44 57 61 
Tk DONT suscovos 51 69 $ 
PEE wh ccccccves 79 71 " 
Rochester ........ 35 35 { 
Chicago ...... 92 70 H 
Kansas City 78 82 f 
Kansas Cityt ..... 68 72 72 
CR “beak cee nese 94 95 74 100 
St. Joseph ........ 58 101 87 2 
re 48 56 54 54 
Lo... SS 55 69 65 7 
EE. exxecnaseas 91 93 88 1 
WEEN cecccsecens 79 52 66 47 
Indianapolis ...... 52 35 43 
Nashville** ....... 65 59 3 68 
Portland, Oregon.. 40 59 51 sb 
OMEEED civ cvevces 60 58 53 33 
TROOUNE ccsicccouse 50 40 31 42 
WOO cp iccvsces 63 65 60 64 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, t 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Lo is, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwest rn 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, n- 
cluding Nashville. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMEN! 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial Ne s 
based on the methods employed by A. 
Russell during his service as statistician 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill repo:' 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the Unit « 
States flour production and the flour a 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1924, to July 26, 1924 (000’s omitted): 

1924-25 1923-24 1922-3 

Flour production, bbls— 


aan 


June 16-21 .......... ,263 1,873 1,952 
SUMO BOBS cccccsccce 2,716 2,152 1,1"4 
Se OE 0S ccodeveces 2,063 2,291 3.2.7 
GONE BEHKED ecccvccccce 2,293 2,451 2,4°9 
GU GOED <ccvwevevce 2,483 2,649 2,657 
PS ee ee 8,461 9,256 9,44 
Flour, July 1-26, 

bbis— 
DE sc thevetcewes 750 700 10 
. SRC ee oes 12 V 
Wheat, July 1-26, 

us— 
Receipts from farms.. 60,000 75,000 89,09 
EE. A. vtersndes-oes 3,187 6,960 14,6 0 
TMPOTED oc ccccccccess 968 1,400 8 0 


Ground by mills...... 
Wheat stocks, July 26, 


bus— 
At terminals ........ 38,775 30,259 21,2)! 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 50,772 62,029 62,1 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minn - 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 61 “ou'- 
side” mills with a daily capacity of 67,4°5 
bbls, from Sept. 1, 1923, to Aug. 2, 192. 
with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted : 
o— Output——7" -——Exports— 
1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-'3 
95 


Minneapolis ...11,208 14,682 
St. Paul ...... 588 607 
Duluth-Superior 875 1,020 au 
Outside ....... 10,375 9,367 80 





WINNIPEG BREAD PRICE RAISED 
Winnirec, Man., Aug. 12.—(Speci:! 
Telegram)—The price of bread has bee 
advanced Ic per loaf at retail. 
G. Rock. 
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TRADE COMMISSION ORDER 
APPEALED TO HIGH COURT 


Wasnincton, D. C.—The Federal 
Trade Commission has appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States to 
review an order of the United States 
circuit court of appeals for the second 
judicial district setting aside an order of 
the commission directed against the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. 

The order directed the company to 
“cease and desist from discriminating 
in price between purchasers operating 
separate units or retail grocers’ stores 
or chain systems and purchasers operat- 
ing independent retail grocery stores of 
similar kind and character, purchasing 
similar quantities of the company prod- 
ucts, where such discrimination is not 
made on account of difference in the 
grade or quality of the commodity sold, 
or for a due allowance in the difference 
in the cost of selling or transporting, 
and not in good faith to meet competi- 
tion in the same or different communi- 
ties.” 

‘he biscuit company also was prohibit- 
ed from giving chain store systems a 
discount on the gross purchases of all 
the separate units or retail stores of 
such systems if the discount was not al- 
lowed associations or combinations of 
injependent grocers. 

Orders of the commission in two simi- 
la: cases also stand or fall as the biscuit 
conpany case is decided by the high 





court. Cuaries C. Harr. 
NORTH AFRICAN GRAIN CROPS 
BELOW THOSE OF LAST YEAR 


[he Algerian wheat crop is but little 
more than half of last year’s production, 
according to a cablegram received by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture from the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome. Production 
this year is placed at 18,886,000 bus, 
compared with 36,391,000 in 1923, or a 
decrease of 48.1 per cent. 

Forecasts have now been received 
from the four important wheat produc- 
ing countries of North Africa, namely, 
French Morocco, Algeria, Tunis and 
Egypt. The aggregate production of 
these countries for 1924 is forecast at 
88,268,000 bus, compared with 107,016,000 
last year, a reduction of 18,748,000 bus, 
or 17.6 per cent. It appears that this 
crop will be little more than enough to 
meet domestic requirements. 

The North African wheat section pro- 
duces hard wheats similar to United 
States durum varieties, and when there 
is an exportable surplus it goes ordi- 
narily to southern Europe for the manu- 
facture of macaroni. 

The barley crop of Algeria for 1924 
is forecast at 29,264,000 bus, against 
46,917,000 produced last year. 





SEVERE DROUTH IN CENTRAL CHILE 

The central agricultural region of 
Chile is experiencing the worst drouth 
in that area during the past 50 years, 
and conservative estimates by agricul- 
tural experts place losses at approxi- 
mately $2,550,000. In the southern agri- 
cultural belt, however, there has been an 
increase in acreage planted, and with the 
favorable weather conditions that have 
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THE WEEK 


season of the year. 


gained six points, to 55 per cent. 


at Seattle. 


* 


50@75c ton, with light demand. 


flour. 


of arguments. 





Flour production for the week of Aug. 3-9 showed a gain over that of 
the week before, but still remained a trifle below the average for this 
The spring wheat mills reported a one point gain in 
percentage of output to capacity, from 42 per cent to 43; the Kansas- 
Oklahoma-Nebraska hard winter wheat mills declined three points, to 70 
per cent, and the Ohio-Indiana-Michigan soft winter wheat mills reported 
a very conspicuous advance in activity, from 52 per cent to 79. Buffalo 
dropped two points, to 77 per cent; the southeastern mills advanced six 
points, to 65 per cent, and the mills of the St. Louis territory likewise 
On the north Pacific Coast a drop of 
19 points at Portland, to 40 per cent, was partly offset by a gain of 10 
points, to 50 per cent, at Tacoma, and one of two points, to 60 per cent, 


Flour quotations have in general been firmly held, but a narrowing of 
the range through the withdrawal of some of the higher prices asked 
brought down the average 5@20c bbl for the week. Spring wheat flours 
showed distinctly greater activity at slightly lower prices, but even so 
have ranged 75c@$1 bbl above hard winters. 
stayed close together in the matter of price. 
types has been moderate, with mills holding back from pressing sales, and 
buyers by no means convinced as to the stability of the wheat market. 
Millfeeds were generally lower for the week, bran showing a decline of 


7 7 


The Department of Agriculture has unexpectedly announced that the 
Joint Committee on Definitions and Standards will hold a meeting in Wash- 
ington Aug. 18-22 to consider, among other matters, standards for wheat 
It is probable that strong pressure will be brought to bear on the 
authorities by many who have little understanding of the complexity of 
the problem, but it is not considered likely that any final action will be 
taken without allowing due time for discussion and the full presentation 


IN MILLING 


* 


Hard and soft winters have 
Demand for flour of all 








prevailed there the losses sustained far- 
ther north will be to some extent offset, 
so far as the country as a whole is con- 
cerned. The demand for agricultural 
products is stronger than for several 
months and prices are advancing, accord- 
ing to a cable from R. H. Ackerman, 
commercial attaché at Santiago. 


BRITISH MARKET DULL 
ON DECLINE IN WHEAT 


Lonpon, Eno., Aug. 12.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The market is dull and lower, 
owing to the decline in wheat and ad- 
vance in currency exchange. Mills offer 
Canadian top patents at 44s 6d@45s 6d 
($7.07@7.23 bbl), export patents at 42s 
6d ($6.75 bbl), c.i.f., August and Sep- 
tember seaboard, and Kansas patents at 
42s 6d ($6.75 bbl), but no business is re- 
ported. Australians are 43s 6d@44s 
($6.91@6.99 bbl), c.i.f. Home milled is 
2s lower, selling equal to 41s 6d ($6.59 
bbl), c.i.f. C. F. G. Rarxes. 








CANADIAN FLOUR MILLING 
INDUSTRY 320 YEARS OLD 


MonrreaL, Que.—Statistical and his- 
torical facts just compiled by the do- 
minion government show that the mill- 
ing industry in Canada is 320 years old. 

rom its humble beginning at Port 
Royal (now Annapolis Royal, Nova 
Scotia) in 1605, flour and grist milling 
in Canada has grown to be one of the 
dominion’s most important industries. 
According to an early census there were 


nine mills in operation in New France 
in 1665, while the latest figures (those 
for 1922) compiled by the dominion bu- 
reau of statistics show 1,364 operating 
mills in Canada, with a daily capacity 
of 134,125 bbls. The amount of wheat 
milled and flour produced by these mills 
showed a considerable increase during 
1922, 

Easy access to the Atlantic seaboard 
has heretofore been a determining factor 
in deciding the location of flour and 
grist mills in Canada. Of the 1,364 in 
operation in 1922, 1,211 were situated 
in Ontario, Quebec and the maritime 
provinces. In the early days of the in- 
dustry Montreal became the center of 
flour and grist milling, and it has held 
its predominant position. However, with 
the development of the Pacific trade the 
growth of western points as milling cen- 
ters is being accelerated. 

A. E. Perks. 





Canada—Flour Output 


Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, by crop years, in barrels (000’s 


omitted): 
1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 





September .... 1,410 1,644 1,246 674 
October ....... 2,209 2,147 1,390 1,144 
November ..... 2,357 2,219 1,696 1,044 
December ..... 1,822 1,939 1,807 886 
January ....... 1,850 1,680 1,200 998 
February ...... 1,811 1,482 1,330 738 
MATER cccccece 1,719 1,721 1,271 883 
ABET ceccccecse 1,450 1,408 1,017 768 
BE 65 grb aneees 1,881 1,378 1,220 728 
PUNO seecsecvcs 1,413 1,265 1,042 768 
TH cocccevrses eee 1,195 1,000 709 
August ........ ° 1,108 1,236 661 

Totals .ccice *17,922 19,086 15,455 9,901 


*Ten months. 
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DECREASE ORDERED IN 
RATE FROM GULF PORTS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A resolution di- 
recting the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion to apply immediately a rate of 20c 
ewt on flour from Gulf ports to United 
Kingdom ports has been adopted by the 
Shipping Board. 

“This action of the board,” said Com- 
missioner Frederick I. Thompson, auth- 
or of the resolution, “was due to the 
lowering, by foreign steamship lines, of 
the rates of flour outbound from north 
Atlantic ports from 18c to 15c cwt, which 
created a differential of 8c against 
southern ports, the rate from which was 
23c, and which was considered a dis- 
crimination against both interior ship- 
pers using the Gulf ports and the whole 
Gulf range. By virtue of this resolution 
the differential is now 5c, as it was be- 
fore the cut in rates from north Atlantic 
ports, and the discrimination removed.” 

Cuartes C. Hart. 


EXPORT RATES ON FLOUR 
TO STAY ON OPEN LIST 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—By a decision of 
the Atlantic-United Kingdom confer- 
ence, export rates on flour to United 
Kingdom ports are to continue on the 
open list through September, At a meet- 
ing held some weeks ago it was decided 
to continue prevailing fixed rates to 
United Kingdom and continental ports 
through December. 

There are said to be indications of in- 
creased activity in both flour and grain, 
but business is halting at present be- 
cause of the desire of European buyers 
to go slow until the outcome of the 
London conference on reparations pay- 
ments is definitely known. 

Cuartes C. Harr. 








RELATIVITY OF TOTAL WORLD 
WHEAT CROPS AND PRICES 


New York, N. Y.—Samuel Knighton 
& Son, in a letter recently sent out to 
the trade, give some rather interesting 
statistics bearing upon the relativity of 
total world wheat crops and prices as of 
July 1 for a four-year period, from 
which it would appear that, based upon 
these, the present wheat price is not dis- 
proportionately high. 

A tabulation of these statistics follows: 





1921, bus 1922, bus 
World wheat raised 3,131,621,000 3,091,385,000 
World carry-over... 126,000,000 137,000,000 
Totals available... 3,257,621,000 3,228,385,000 
1923, bus 1924, bus 
World wheat raised 3,484,000,000 3,147,000,000 
World carry-over.. 147,000,000 105,000,000 
Totals available... 3,631,000,000 3,252,000,000 
Price of No. 1 northern at Minneapolis— 

July 1 —— July 28 

1921 1922 1923 1924 1924 

$1.56% $1.56% $1.10%  $1.26% $1.36 


W. QuacKENBUSH. 





CHANGE IN CANADIAN GRAIN CO. 

Announcement has been made that, ef- 
fective Aug. 1, the grain business of 
James Stewart & Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 
B. C., will be carried on under the name 
of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Ele- 
vator Co., Ltd., Vancouver branch. The 
company’s headquarters are in Regina, 
Sask. The organization otherwise will 
continue unchanged. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Aug. 12. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


jutes; millfeed .per ton, 
FLOUR— 
Spring Great patemt..o.cccccccscvcccscccsccce 
Spring standard patent 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter short patent............++.-5+- 
Hard winter straight..............0eeeeeee8 
Hard winter first clear..........-eseseeceees 


Soft winter short patent.............+e.e00. 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter firat clear..........-.-s-eeeeees 


Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, standard 


FEED— 
Spring bran 


Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).............. 
Red dog 


Family patent 
a eee $7.30@7.80 (49's) 
-@8.10 


San Francisco... ... 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio 


packed in 100-lb sacks. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUK AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl 


New York Baltimore 


of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


Boston Columbus tNashville 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Philade Iphia 

$7.35@ 7.70 $7.55@ 8.06 §....@.... $7.40@ 7.75 $7.75@ 8.95 $7.75@ 8.00 $8.30@ 8.65 $8.75@ 9.00 $7.65@ 7.90 $8.00@ 8.60 

6.90@ 7.30 7.30@ 7.50 eer, yore 6.90@ 7.25 7.15@ 7.65 7.25@ 7.60 7.90@ 8.25 7.65@ 8.75 7.40@ 7.65 coee@.... 

5.90@ 6.15 5.90@ 6.10 ceWPcecs 5.75@ 6.26 5.90@ 6.40 coee Qoeee 6.75@ 7.50 5.75@ 6.50 coco Dooce Ter. Tre 

6.20@ 6.80 ers Jee 6.65@ 7.10 6.30@ 6.90 6.90@ 7.40 7.00@ 7.25 7.50@ 8.00 7.00@ 7.75 7.20@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.60 

5.75@ 6.20 me. fer 5.85@ 6.50 5.60@ 6.10 6.35@ 7.00 6.50@ 6.75 7.00@ 7.60 cece @Meces 6.60@ 7.10 eves e00s 

5.00@ 5.30 coeGeee 4.70@ 6.60 5.00@ 6.25 5.75@ 6.25 poce@oces oe e® ween oo @Decee ccce@eoese ooo ccec 
**6.40@ 6.90 coe Doses -@.. 6.50@ 7.00 oo Bocce 6.50@ 6.75 err, Sere 6.75@ 7.756 7.15@ 7.40 8.25@ 8.50 
**5.85@ 6.20 o0e@.we- re Pr 5.85@ 6.25 6.15@ 6.65 *5.75@ 6.00 *5.90@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.75 6.30@ 6.90 7.20@ 7.50 
**4.95@ 5.20 Or .@.. 5.00@ 6.25 Hs yates yer ae Ee ee 5.60@ 6.50 riesteess 5.25@ 5.75 

5.10@ 5.40 4.90@ 5.00 --@.. oo Doses 5.40@ 6.25 5.50@ 5.75 6.00@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.25 eee rer erry 

4.80@ 5.20 3.70@ 3.75 oe o Bova coer Qecce 4.50@ 4.76 ocee@ ccce 5.70@ 5.90 oo ee re, ey 
24.50 @ 25.00 . +++ @23.00 Tee) Fee -+ +0 @.... --@.. 30.00 @ 31.00 32.00 @ 33.50 30.75 @31.25 31.00@ 34.00 gece sone 
25.00 @ 25.50 coco Moose 21.50 @ 22.00 24.00@24.50 --@.. er, Pere 32.00 @ 32.50 «+++ @32.00 rr. Pere rr Ore 

occeQecee oo Quoee rr rere 25.00 @25.50 --@.. 31.00 @ 32.00 33.00 @ 33.50 ++ @32.50 coee Qucee 26.00@27.00 
27.00 @ 27.50 25.00 @26.50 25.00 @ 25.50 Fore itty --@.. 32.50 @ 33.00 32.50 @ 33.50 33.75 @34.00 33.00 @ 34.00 30.00 @32.00 
30.50 @32.00 31.00 @32.00 27.00 @ 28.00 29.50@30.00 --@.. 34.00 @35.00 37.00 @ 39.00 37.75 @38.00 36.00 @37.00 6000 ose. 
36.50 @ 38.50 35.00 @37.00 ea wa ee oe @ueee a Perr 42.00 @ 43.00 43.00 @ 44.00 «+e + @44.26 41.00 @42.00 on oee 8a 

Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
$6.10@6.40 (49's) $6.30@6.60 (49's) coco @...- $7.75 @ 8.25 $7.00@7.25 
@ 6.50 @7.00 7.50 @8.00 8.50@ 9.00 8.00@8.60 
River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. **New crop, welt. 
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WHEAT ESTIMATE GAINS 74 MILLIONS 





Winter Wheat Figure 46 Million Bus Over July 1 Estimate—Spring Wheat 
Advanced 28 Million Bus—Wheat Crop Now Well Ahead 
of Last Year’s Figure 


Most of the country’s crops improved 
substantially during July, and produc- 
tion prospects at the beginning of Au- 
gust were considerably better than a 
month ago, according to the Aug. 1 crop 
report ef the Department of Agriculture. 

Wheat, corn. oats, barley, potatoes and 
rye all showed increased prospects over 
the previous month, but sweet potatoes, 
tobacco, rice, hay, apples and peanuts 
registered declines. 

A wheat crop of 814,117,000 bus is in- 
dicated for this year. Winter wheat 
harvests are considerably greater than 
expected. The unusually favorable 
weather resulted in exceptionally plump, 
heavy kernels of high quality, and an 
average of 16 bus acre for the country. 
July weather resulted in an increase of 
46,000,000 bus winter wheat over the 
forecast made a month ago, the major 
part of the increase being in Kansas 
and Nebraska. 

Spring wheat had almost ideal weather 
in Minnesota and in part of North Da- 
kota, but farther west it was less favor- 
able and in Washington the crop is un- 
usually poor. From Aug. 1 conditions a 
forecast of 224,767,000 bus was made 
for the spring wheat crop, 28,000,000 
more than forecast last month. 

Corn deteriorated much less than usual 
in July, and while the condition of the 
crop on Aug. 1 is the lowest on record 
with three excentions since statistics 
were hegun in 1863. a forecast of 2,576,- 
440,000 bus is made for this year. The 
July weather resulted in an increase of 
74,000,000 bus over the forecast of a 
month ago. 

Although there are reports of a fair- 
ly good yield in prospect for several 
states, many of the reports tell of poor 
stands, short stalks, weeds, yellow color, 
either too much rain or drouth, drown- 
ing and abandonment, and so on. The 
crop as a whole, it is stated, is attempt- 
ing to overcome a very bad beginning 
and is doing so to a slight extent. 

Cool weather was favorable to oats, 
and a crop of 1,439,041,000 bus, or 83,- 
000,000 more than a month ago, is fore- 
cast. Weather was favorable to potatoes 
and a crop of 399,000,000 bus is forecast, 
26,000,000 more than a month ago. 

The condition of the crops of Aug. 1 
was announced as follows: = 

Spring wheat 79.7 per cent of a nor- 
mal, corn 70.7, oats 88.2, barley 80.7, 
buckwheat 87.7, white potatoes 85.4, 
sweet potatoes 70.2, flaxseed 86.4, rice 
83.4, hay 84.4, pasture 84. 


Winter Wheat Forecasts 


Comparative estimates of the winter wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 


culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000's 
omitted): 

April May June July Aug. Final 
1924..... 549 653 509 543 589 eee 
Beeessaca Oe 578 581 586 568 572 
Oo Ao 573 584 607 569 541 587 
eae 621 629 578 573 543 600 
1930..... 484 484 503 618 632 611 
3029... 837 899 892 838 715 760 
ar 560 572 586 557 555 565 
Soe 430 366 373 402 417 418 
| See 495 499 469 489 454 482 
a, SO 619 692 675 668 656 674 
| eee 640 630 639 652 675 685 
19138..... 663 513 492 483 510 524 
1912..... 493 370 363 358 389 400 


Average 572 567 559 


Spring ‘Wheat Forecasts 


Comparative estimates of the spring wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 


culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000's 
omitted): 

June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Final 
oo See 184 197 25 TT eas eee 
1088..... 236 8235 226 46221 214 213 
247 247 263 276 268 281 
1982..... 251 235 212 209 196 215 
ee 276 291 261 237 218 222 
oo Seer 343 322 225 208 203 208 
». ) | a 343 333 322 342 363 356 
Beet cesee 282 275 236 250 242 233 
1916..... 245 269 199 156 162 158 
| SA 273 48=6294 307 322 845 3652 
)) . ee 262 274 236 221 216 206 
BORS. 20. 252 218 233 248 4242 «60240 
2028..... 266 271 290 300 330 330 


Average . 266 266 249 249 249 251 


Spring Wheat Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1924 spring wheat acreage and production, 
based on condition Aug. 1, compared with 


the final production figures for 1923 and the 
1918-22 average (000’s omitted): 





Acres - Bushels 

1924 1924 1923 AV. 
Minnesota ..... 1,438 22,709 19,281 36,672 
North Dakota.. 7,436 91,612 58,660 91,212 
South Dakota... 2,325 31,806 25,982 35,911 
Montana ...... 2,737 39,002 39,940 24,136 
i hese ees « 580 10,579 19,111 14,763 
Washington ... 1,000 7,995 24,728 14,972 
Other states .. 1,404 21,064 25,699 38,670 


16,920 224,767 213,401 256,336 





U. States... 


Spring Wheat Condition 
Condition of spring wheat as reported by 
the Department of Agriculture, in terms of 
percentage of normal: 


When 

har- 

Year— Junel July1 Aug. 1 vested 
, Pere 82.3 81.9 79.7 TT 
REET 90.2 82.4 69.6 65.1 
Seer 83.7 80.4 80.1 
0 eee 93.4 80.8 66.6 62.5 
Dea $44.:046 80408 89.1 88.0 73.4 64.1 


i 
= 


80.9 53.9 48.5 
86.1 79.6 79.8 
83.6 68.7 71.2 
89.0 63.4 48.6 
93.3 93.4 94.6 
92.1 75.5 68.0 
73.8 74.1 76.3 
89.3 90.4 90.8 
73.8 59.8 56.7 
61.6 61.0 63.1 
92.7 91.6 88.6 
89.4 80.7 77.6 
87.2 79.4 77.1 
91.4 86.9 83.4 
91.0 89.2 87.3 
93.7 87.5 66.2 
82.5 77.1 78.1 
92.4 89.7 87.2 
95.6 80.3 78.4 
55.2 56.4 56.1 
91.7 83.6 77.2 





— 
oo 
ee 
ra 
_ 


COCSMHBDOONVOOBNOOCVOOOOBMOVOOVOOUYOVYOZNOS 
POM ADNOSOOMPAN TMB WWD ROO Oe Oe 


95.0 96.5 91.7 
a 4 EE 91.2 86.7 80.8 
BRD s 6occccece de 93.3 78.9 73.8 
PEEL 102.2 95.9 94.9 
| SPREE 68.4 67.1 69.9 
See 74.1 67.0 68.9 
| SE 90.9 87.3 81.2 
| eee 94.1 95.5 97.2 
oo ee 94.4 83.2 79.7 


Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the winter and spring wheat crop and acre- 
age of the United States, by years (000’s 
omitted in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 





r Acres 7-——Bushels— 

Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1924*.. 36,898 16,920 653,818 589 225 814 
1923... 39.522 18,786 68.308 572 214 786 
1922... 42,358 19,959 62,317 6587 281 868 
1921... 43,414 20,282 63,696 600 215 815 
1920... 40.016 21,127 61,143 611 222 833 


1919... 50.494 25,200 
1918... 37,130 22,051 
1917... 27,420 18,611 
1916... 34,829 17,956 
1915... 41,308 19,161 
1914... 36,008 17,533 
1913... 31.690 18,485 
1912... 26.671 © 19.243 
1911... 29,163 20,381 
1910... 27,329 18,352 
1909... 28.330 18,303 
1908... 30,026 17,531 
1907... 28,405 16,800 
1906... 29.951 17,355 
1905... 29.983 17,872 
1904... 27,031 17,044 


*Aug. 1 estimate. 


75,694 760 208 968 
59,181 565 356 921 
45.941 418 233 6651 
52.785 482 158 640 
60.469 674 352 1,026 
53.541 685 206 891 
50,184 624 240 763 
45.815 400 330 730 
49,543 431 191 621 
45.681 434 201 635 
46,723 446 291 737 
47.557 438 227 665 
45,211 409 225 634 
47,306 493 242 735 
47,354 419 273 693 
44,075 325 228 5652 





AUTOMATIC CLOSING DEVICE 
IS INVENTED BY MILLWRIGHT 


Ocven, Uran.—A. A. Guy, millwright 
of the Sperry Flour Co. in Ogden, has 
invented an automatic closing machine 
which prevents the clogging of machin- 
ery in milling of flour. The device is 
used just above the first break roll. It 
is connected with the main power line, 
its jaws being held open by a magnet. 
When the power goes off the magnet re- 
leases the jaws, which close and auto- 
matically stop the flow of grain. Appli- 
cation for a patent has been made, and 
Ogden business men are arranging to 
aid in the manufacture of the device. 


- W. E. Zuppann. 





CROP CONDITIONS IN RUSSIA 

According to H. B. Smith, the latest 
reports received in London. regarding 
crop conditions in Russia state that hot, 
dry weather continues throughout the 
Ukraine, in some parts of which the 
crops have further deteriorated. In cen- 
tral and southern Volga districts a poor 
harvest now appears certain, with local 
famines probable over a_ considerable 
area. A drouth is also reported through- 
out Siberia. In view of the admitted 
crop damage, the Soviet government has 
reduced its forecast of total grain sur- 


plus next season to about 3,000,000 tons, 
or 50 per cent of the surplus claimed 
from the last harvest. This estimate is 
also about 50 per cent under early Soviet 
expectations for exportable surplus this 
year. Recent Moscow reports, presum- 
ably put out by the Soviet authorities, 
claim that grain stocks in southeastern 
Russia on June 1 totaled about 1,350,000 
tons. This seems high, in view of a lat- 
ter report placing grain reserves in 
Soviet hands at only 16,000 tons. The 
estimated amount needed for relief in 
areas suffering crop losses was placed 
at 200,000 tons. 


WELCOME MILLERS 
FROM AUSTRALIA 


Flour Importers of Great Britain Hold Im- 
portant Meeting to Greet Delegation 
from Antipodes 








Lonpon, Enc.—An important meeting 
of members of the import flour trade of 
Great Britain, which was attended by 
several Australian millers on a visit to 
this country, was held July 31 under the 
auspices of the I ondon Flour Trade As- 
sociation. In addition to a full attend- 
ance of the officials of the local associa- 
tion, Glasgow was represented by R. 
Carson, president National Association 
of Flour Importers, and Andrew Law; 
Liverpool by J. Marshall Reid, and Bris- 
tol by A. J. Farmer. The Australian 
visitors were W. C. Thomas, Port Ade- 
laide, J. S. Brunton, of T. Brunton & 
Co., Melbourne, A. E. Kimpton, of W. 
S. Kimpton & Sons, Melbourne, and T. 
J. Noski, of Noski & Son, Melbourne. 

Matters of great interest to the trade 
were discussed, and when it is realized 
that Australia is 12.000 miles away, and 
letters take a month in transit, nothing 
but good can result from a frank talk 
heart to heart. T. H. Medill, president 
Tondon Flour Trade Association, was in 
the chair, and afterwards presided at the 
luncheon held at the Trocodero. 

In proposing the health of the Aus- 
tralian visitors, he stated. that it was now 
over 30 years since British imvorters had 
their first opportunity of meeting a large 
number of American millers, who came 
over on an excursion organized by W. 
C. Edgar, of The Northwestern Miller. 
There is no doubt that that personal 
meeting had considerable influence in 
establishing the trade in American flour 
in the United Kingdom. Since that time 
the importers have met the Canadian 
millers, and nowadays it is rare if one 
or more Canadian millers are not visit- 
ing the markets on this side. This op- 
portunity, therefore, of meeting some of 
the leading Australian millers was re- 
garded with particular interest and pleas- 
ure, since Australia is one of the three 
great sources from which importers draw 
their supplies. 

The speeches that followed were most- 
ly brief, the Australians each contribut- 
ing an interesting little talk in which 
they emphasized that there were still vast 
tracts of country waiting for the best 
type of settlers, and pointing out that 
it was a land for white men, and white 
men only, in the best and real sense of 
the word, and as a result of the care 
exercised now and in the past they had 
no alien immigration problems to face 
either at the present time or in the 
future. 

A pleasing tribute was paid to Robert 
S. Craig, of R. Hunter Craig & Co, 
Ltd., London, when Robert Carson, of 
Glasgow, on behalf of the National As- 
sociation of Flour Importers, presented 
him with an address for so ably repre- 
senting the flour trade of the United 
Kingdom at the fiftieth anniversary of 
The Northwestern Miller last year, in 
Minneapolis. The address, which bore 
the date of June 24, 1924, was as fol- 
lows: “Today, at the first annual general 
meeting following your visit to Minneap- 
olis in the autumn of 1923, the Council 
of the National Association of Flour Im- 
porters instructed that the minutes shall 
have record of the grateful thanks of the 
association for the extremely able man- 
ner in which they were represented by 
you on the occasion of the jubilee cele- 
brations of The Northwestern Miller and 
the presentation of a replica in silver of 
the Mayflower to W. C. Edgar and his 
staff. It gives me the utmost pleasure 
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to transmit to you the gratitude of the 
National Association of Flour Importers, 
“Yours sincerely, 
“Rosert Carson, President.” 
At the end of the luncheon I. Van den 
Bergh, of Van den Bergh Bros., Rotter- 
dam, Holland, joined the gathering and 
was introduced by the chairman. At 
the close of the speeches Mr. Van den 
Bergh thanked the chairman for giving 
him an opportunity of being present, 
and for the way in which he had been 
received by those present. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





FORMER SHANGHAI MILLER 
RETURNS TO THE ORIENT 


F. C. Farmer, who went out to China 
in 1900 to operate one of the earliest of 
the modern flour mills in Shanghai for 
the Fou Foong Flour Mill Co. Ltd. 
and who remained in that position for 
more than 10 years, sailed last week for 
Shanghai to take up similar work for 
the same company. Since returning to 
America from his first adventure in 
oriental milling, Mr. Farmer has operat- 
ed an extensive Montana stock ranch, 
of which he is the owner. He will take 
up the work of Walter Melville, wo 
was employed for nearly 20 years ‘iy 
the Fou Foong company as foreign sii- 
perintendent, and who was obliged to 
resign a short time ago in order to bring 
his family to a more healthful climaie. 
Mr. Melville is at present living in Min- 
neapolis, and may later consider a con- 
nection with a mill in this locality. Ile 
confesses, however, to considerable home- 
sickness for China. 





BARNES MAKES STATEMENT 
ON FEDERAL TRADE CHARGE 


New York, N. Y.—Julius H. Barnes, 
president of the Barnes-Ames Co., of 
New York, and the Barnes-Irwin Co., of 
Philadelphia, which have been cited hy 
the Federal Trade Commission on repre- 
sentations of the Italian government that 
shipments of wheat to Italy made by 
these two concerns carried an excess of 
foreign substances, makes the following 
explanation: 

“The issue is quite simple. Under the 
authority of Congress, the Department 
of Agriculture has established federal 
standards of grades of grain, and has 
licensed inspectors at all the seaboard 
ports, who issue certificates of the qual- 
ity of grain shipped abroad. All grain 
shipped by the Barnes-Ames Co. and «|! 
other exporters is inspected by these gov- 
ernment licensed inspectors, and certi(i- 
cates issued showing the grade and qua!- 
ity, which under all foreign contracts is 
accepted as final evidence of the quality 
of the grain sold. The dependability of 
this system is shown by the fact that 
complaints from foreign buyers are al- 
most unknown. In this particular casvc, 
the Federal Trade Commission has acte«l 
on the complaint of a foreign buyer, 
and the issue will be as to whether fed- 
eral standards of grades and feder:! 
certificates of inspection properly pro 
tect both buyer and seller.” 


W. QUACKENBUSH. 





MAY RE-ENTER MILLING BUSINESS 

Cuicaco, Inn.—D. W. Holmes, secre- 
tary-treasurer Blodgett-Holmes Co. 
Janesville, Wis., who recently sold his 
interests in this company to Frank H. 
Blodgett, Inc., was connected with tlic 
old organization, the Blodgett Milling 
Co., since 1898. Since 1901 the concern 
has had only two owners, namely, Mr 
Holmes and Frank H. Blodgett, each ot! 
whom controlled 50 per cent of the 
stock. Mr. Holmes has not perfected his 
future plans, but there is a possibility 
that he may again become connected 
with the flour milling business. 


S. O. WERNER. 





ADVANCE IN PRICE OF RICE 

Lonpon, Eno.—It is a far cry from 
Canada to Rangoon, but the shortage 0! 
the wheat crop in Canada has been seized 
upon by speculators to force up the price 
of rice in Burma, they trying to make 
out that their action is due to the short 
supply of Rangoon rice. The price quot- 
ed is 580 rupees per 750 lbs, against 425 
rupees at this time last year. 

C. F. G. Raixes. 
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SALE OF CALGARY 
MILL CONFIRMED 


Shareholders of Alberta Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Approve Action of Directors in Accept- 
ing Offer from Spillers Interests 


At a meeting of the shareholders of 
the Alberta Flour Mills, Ltd., Calgary, 
Alta., held in that city Aug. 2, the action 
of the directorate in accepting the firm 
offer received for the company’s prop- 
erties by Spillers Milling & Associated 
Industries, Ltd., England, was ratified. 
It is stated that the English company 
will take over all the assets of the Al- 
berta firm and the one liability of the 
unpaid taxes on the mill site for the 
purchase price of $1,185,000, which is the 
amount of the paid-up capital in the Al- 
berta Flour Mills, Ltd. 

The Spillers interests have assumed 
control of the property, and it is an- 
nounced from London that a new com- 
pany will be formed to operate the plant, 
under the name of Spillers Canadian 
Milling Co., Ltd., with P. Lloyd Tanner 
as managing director. 

The basis of the offer was that the 
Spillers company would cause to be in- 
corporated a company with capital com- 
posed of 7 per cent nonvoting, noncumu- 
lative, redeemable preference shares and 
common shares, and with the right to 
issue preference shares or bonds or de- 
bentures ranking ahead of these prefer- 
ence and common shares. The purchase 
price was to be paid bv the allotment to 
the Alberta Flour Mills, Ltd., or its 
nominees, of an equivalent amount, at 
par value, of fully paid shares of the 
new company, which should be either 
the first mentioned preference shares or 
common shares. 

It is stated that the unfinished Calgary 
mill will be completed, at a minimum 
cost of $1,500,000, in time to grind Al- 
berta wheat of next year’s crop. 

In a report of the shareholders’ meet- 
ing the Calgary Herald of Aug. 4 says, 
quoting Mr. Tanner: 

“With regard to the future prospects 
of the new company, he remarked there 
were many factors beyond their control, 
such as the extent and quality of the 
crops, but he would give a brief story of 
what the Spillers company had done in 
the past and what it might expect to do 
in the future. 

“Speaking personally after 20 years’ 
connection with Spillers, he said that the 
company had never taken on a proposi- 
tion that it expected to be a failure. The 
company started milling close upon 100 
years ago, first with a windmill, which, if 
the wind was favorable, ground several 
barrels of flour a day. Its latest mill, 
in London, Eng., completed two years 
ago, was supposed to be the most up-to- 
date and efficient plant in the world. The 
company had about 11 mills, and its 
present output was something like 100 
tons an hour. 

“It had in the whole of its organiza- 
tion about 25 companies. In addition to 
flour milling it dealt with coarse grains, 
and among various off-shoots it con- 
trolled an independent insurance com- 
pany in London. It had the reputation, 
of which it was justly proud, of being 
the largest miller in the Old Country. 
It was still more proud, however, of its 
reputation for business integrity. It 
stood for a square deal all round, and 
if Spillers was going to control that great 
industry in Western Canada in the fu- 
ture, they could take it from him that 
those principles would be extended equal- 
ly to that business as it was in the Old 
Country. 

“On the board of the company would 
be included Sir William Nichols, who 
was without question the leading miller 
in the Old Country, and who had been a 
director of Spillers for upwards of 33 
years, and its chairman for 20 years. He 
was looked upon by every miller in Brit- 
ain as their leader, and although he may 
not be out in western Canada often, they 
could rest assured that the details of the 
business discussed that afternoon were 
interesting him at that moment very 
much indeed. 

“One of the questions asked was wheth- 
er the company would buy on government 
grade or on its own grade. 

“Mr. Tanner said that it was a little 
too far ahead to say what Spillers in 
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London might do. It was probably with- 
in their knowledge that it was erecting 
at Vancouver a large terminal elevator, 
and other deals were being negotiated 
which it was hoped would enable Spillers 
in London to deal almost directly with 
the farmer, but these plans were still in 
the air and could not be elaborated upon 
at the moment.” 


NEW INSURANCECLAUSEIN 
LONDON FLOUR CONTRACT 


Concerning the domicile insurance 
clause adopted recently by the London 
Flour Trade Association, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller from London, 
the Millers’ National Federation issues 
the following bulletin: 

“The National Association of Flour 
Importers of Great Britain has asked us 
to place the following communication 
before you: 

“*The London Flour Trade Associa- 
tion c.i.f. contract No. 1 contains the 
following insurance clause: 

“**Tnsurance shall, however, only be 
effected with underwriters and/or com- 





part of the world is made. In conse- 
quence the populace is faced with an in- 
crease amounting to 8 per cent in the 
price of its daily bread, and great con- 
sternation prevails among the poorer 
classes. C. F. G. Rarxes. 


LABORATORY TESTS SHOW 
NEW CROP WHEAT QUALITY 


Totevo, Onto.—The following is a re- 
port by the Mid-West Laboratories, Inc., 
Comstock Building, Columbus, Ohio, as 
to the result of tests with new crop 
wheat: 

“Such a large proportion of the flour 
samples being received at the present 
time are either made from old wheat or 
contain such a large proportion of old 
wheat that it is difficult for us to make 
an accurate general report on the qual- 
ity of new crop flour. Many of the 
samples received appear a little green, 
but the gluten content is high and there 
is promise of excellent baking quality 
when it has aged properly. 

“From the result obtained on wheat 
and flour samples from nearly all sec- 








jams and jellies will be discussed. 


partment of Agriculture. 


in the enforcement of food laws. 





WHEAT FLOUR STANDARDS WILL 
BE OFFICIALLY CONSIDERED 


The Joint Committee on Definitions and Standards will hold its twenty- 
sixth meeting in the Bureau of Chemistry, Aug. 18-22, inclusive, accord- 
ing to announcement by Dr. W. W. Skinner, chairman of the committee. 
Proposed standards for wheat flour, ice cream, meat and meat products, 


The joint committee is composed of nine members, three representing 
the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists, three the Association of 
American Dairy, Food and Drug Officials, and three the United States De- 
This committee 
standards for food products for the guidance of federal and state officials 


recommends definitions and 








panies carrying on business in London 
and/or underwriters or companies who 
for the purpose of any legal proceed- 
ings agree to a British domicile and 
provide an address for service of process 
in London.” 

“*These terms, however, must be un- 
derstood as applying to the whole of 
Great Britain and Ireland. The simple 
course and the only course is for your 
association to inform their exporting 
members that where insurance is effected 
with other than British companies all 
policies and/or certificates must have 
printed on them: 

“«“The underwriters or companies 
agree to a British domicile for the pur- 
pose of any legal proceedings, and will 
accept service of process in London at 

” 

“‘T understand that many United 
States companies writing “all risks” on 
flour have already issued powers of at- 
torney in London, but my association 
does not consider this sufficient, and asks 
that the undertaking called for under 
our contracts shall be clearly printed on 
every policy and/or certificate of in- 
surance. 

“<‘(Signed) J. H. Prriman, 
“Hon. Secretary.’ 

“It is our opinion that many exporters 
are already furnishing the character of 
insurance required by the terms of the 
London Flour Trade Association c.i.f. 
contract No. 1, but the important point 
to be observed is that all marine insur- 
ance policies and/or certificates must 
carry the above domicile clause.” 





ADVANCE IN FLOUR MAKES 
BREAD DEARER IN LONDON 


Lonpvon, Enc.—The price of bread in 
London is to be advanced 44d on Aug. 4, 
which will make the cost of the 4-Jb loaf 
914d, or 19c. This is the second rise 
in the price of bread within a month, and 
has been brought about by the sharp ad- 
vance in flour, which in many quarters 
is attributed to pure speculation and an 
attempt to corner the wheat market. 

From Vienna it is reported that the 
rise in the price of wheat in the over-sea 
markets has reacted on the price of rye 
in Austria and Hungary, of which 90 
per cent of the bread consumed in that 


tions of Ohio and Indiana previous to 
July 31, it would appear that the aver- 
age protein and gluten content of the 
new wheat is fully as high as last year, 
if not higher. Indiana soft wheat sam- 
ples so far range from 10 to 12.5 per 
cent protein, with an average of 11 per 
cent. This indicates that the average 
Indiana flour would this year contain 
approximately 9.8 per cent gluten. This 
will run a little higher in sone localities, 
and as low as 9 per cent in others. These 
averages are tentative, being based on 
early samples. Ohio samples up to the 
present time show about the same range 
in protein and gluten, and the average 
to date is about the same or slightly 
higher. 

“Samples of Michikoff wheat received 
in considerable quantity range in protein 
content from 10.8 to 13.5 per cent. The 
average is a little over 12 per cent, and 
the average gluten content of the flour 
from such wheat will probably run 
around 10.8 or 11 per cent. We have 
had no samples of new flour from this 
kind of wheat. 

“New hard winter wheat from the 
Southwest shows a wide variation in 
protein content. Some localities report 
lower protein than last year, and others 
about the same. Some parts of Texas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Nebraska always 
produce rather glutinous wheat, how- 
ever, and because of the large crop in 
that section this year, there is little 
doubt that the supply of glutinous wheat 
with 12.5 per cent or higher protein will 
be greater than last year. Premiums 
may be somewhat easier, although this 
will in part depend on the quality of 
the spring wheat crop. 

“A chemist located in a large western 
market reports the average of samples 
of Kansas wheat and flour being re- 
ceived as somewhat higher than last year. 
This is our experience on a limited num- 
ber of new crop samples.” 

W. H. Wiser. 





GRADUATION OF BAKING CLASS 

Cuicaco, Iru.—Graduation exercises of 
the present class of the American Insti- 
tute School of Baking, Chicago, will be 
held the morning of Aug. 13. It is re- 
ported that the enrollment for the new 
class, which starts Sept. 1, has been very 
satisfactory. S. O. WERNER. 
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OFFICERS OF CO-OP. 
ADMITTED TO BOARD 


Executives of Grain Marketing Co. Begin 
Doing Business for Farmers’ Corpora- 
tion on Chicago Exchange 





Cuicaco, In1.—It is announced that 
the executive officers of the newly or- 
ganized Grain Marketing Co., Chicago, 
who have been admitted to do business 
on the Chicago Board of Trade under 
the name of the concern, are George E. 
Marcy, E. F. Rosenbaum, E. S. Rosen- 
baum, Silas H. Smith and H. S. Aus- 
trian. The company has already begun 
extensive buying for export. 

The Grain Marketing Co. has opened 
offices in the Continental & Commercial 
National Bank Building, Chicago. J. 
C. Shaffer & Co., one of the five grain 
elevator firms the properties of which 
are to be turned over to the Grain Mar- 
keting Co., has not officially signed as 
yet, although it is thought that arrange- 
ments will be completed within a few 
days. Appraisal of the properties will 
likely be made within four months. Dur- 
ing the first year the Grain Marketing 
Co. will pay rent for the elevators used, 
at a rate of 8 per cent of their valuation. 

E. F. Rosenbaum, head of the Rosen- 
baum Grain Co., has made the follow- 
ing announcement: “The Grain Market- 
ing Co. will do a general grain business; 
it will buy, handle and sell all the small 
grains. It starts with an operating cash 
capital of $4,000,000, and with no in- 
debtedness of any kind. It has ample 
credit for any transactions in which it 
may engage. The Grain Marketing Co. 
will observe accepted practices. It will 
co-operate gladly with agencies of the 
trade which experience has shown to be 
essential and valuable, and especially 
farmers’ elevators. 

“The concern was organized to meet a 
changed condition in grain marketing. 
As a result of the war, the policy of 
concentrated buying has been maintained 
abroad. There are only a few buyers of 
grain in the United Kingdom; one buyer 
purchases 70 per cent of the wheat used 
in Holland. Italy is moving toward a 
buying monopoly, and France and other 
consuming countries of Europe have only 
a few buyers each. Three million Amer- 
ican grain farmers competed with each 
other to sell to these few buyers, with 
the natural result that the latter have 
fixed the price. The Grain Marketing 
Co. hopes to help reverse this situation.” 

Gray Silver, president of the Grain 
Marketing Co., has made the following 
statement: “The Grain Marketing Co. is 
the farmers’ own company. Its estab- 
lishment is epoch making. It is estimat- 
ed a saving of 5c bu will be effected in 
the cost of handling grain from the time 
it leaves the farm granary until it 
reaches the mill or the manufacturer. 
Applied to the whole crop, this would 
reach $40,000,000 a year. A saving of 
$70,000,000 yearly will be conservative 
for all grains handled. The entire capi- 
talization of the Grain Marketing Co. 
is $26,000,000. 

“In other words, if about one third 
of the savings which it is estimated can 
be made for the farmer on the cost of 
handling his wheat and corn surpluses 
during a single year could be so em- 
ployed, the capitalization could be ob- 
tained and a tidy sum would be saved. 
If a considerably lesser proportion could 
be employed to pay for the properties 
that have been leased, the farmers would 
quickly be in complete ownership of all 
the elevators and other machinery com- 
prised in those properties.” 

A. S. Purves. 





BUCKWHEAT FLOUR SITUATION 


Stocks of old crop buckwheat flour 
are practically exhausted, according to 
Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, 
Wis. None is said to be held except by 
mills to cover sales already made for 
August-September shipment. The gov- 
ernment report promises a little over 
15,000,000 bus in the new crop, 9 per cent 
more than was harvested last year. 
Prices, the Blodgett company predicts, 
will probably be somewhat higher than 
those of last year, owing to higher values 
for all other cereals. Firm prices for 
new crop flour are not expected to be 
made before Oct. 1. 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
LOWERS CANADIAN CROP ESTIMATE 





August Report Places Wheat Yield at 282,042,000 Bus, Against 318,640,000 Bus 
on July 1 and 474,199,000 Last Year—Great Crop in the South- 
western States— Good Yields in Northwest 


Canada’s wheat crop, according to 
press reports from the dominion bureau 
of statistics at Ottawa on Aug. 11, is 
estimated ‘at 282,042,000 bus. The July 
1 estimate was 318,640,000 bus, and last 
year’s crop 474,199,000. 

In the three prairie provinces there 
was a drop in average of all wheat. At 
the end of July it appeared that there 
would be a total wheat harvest of about 
259,032,000 bus from a sown area of 
21,516,797 acres. In 1923 figures were 
452,260,000 bus from 21,665,256 acres, 

The average yield per acre of winter 
wheat was estimated at 25.1 bus on a 
harvested area of 765,679 acres, or a 
total of 19,245,000 bus, compared with 
19,315,000 bus from 815,706 acres last 

ear. 

Yields of grains other than wheat are 
estimated by the bureau of statistics as 
follows: 

Oats 378,995,000 bus, compared with 
563,997,500 last year. 

Barley 71,204,000 bus, compared with 
76,997,800 in 1923. 

Rye 12,358,500 bus this year, 23,231,- 
800 last year. 

Flaxseed 8,626,400 bus this year, 7,139,- 
500 last year. 

. ” 

Winnirec, Man., Aug. 12.—(Special 
Telegram)—Crop conditions are satis- 
factory, but warmer weather would be 
beneficial. Private reports from author- 
itative sources continue reassuring. In 
Manitoba, wheat is coming to maturity in 
a highly satisfactory manner, and gen- 
eral conditions are excellent. In_ the 
districts where a little red rust was de- 
tected, weather conditions have been 
such that no development of the trouble 
has occurred, and so far absolutely no 
damage to crops has resulted. All grain 
is heading out, and wheat is filling rap- 
idly. In Saskatchewan and Alberta, late 
sown wheat and oats have benefited ma- 
terially by heavy rainfalls, and prac- 
tically all points now have a plentiful 
supply of moisture. Although crops in 
the drouth stricken areas have not re- 
sponded to the extent hoped for, the re- 
cent rain has brought about a very great 
improvement, especially in the case of 
wheat sown on summer fallowed land. 
Experts state that the feed situation in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, which was 
becoming critical, has been saved by the 
generous rains of the past week. 

a * 


MrinneapPouis, Minn. — Spring wheat 
harvesting is progressing nicely through- 
out the Northwest. Cutting is finished 
at some points in the southern part of 
the territory, is in full swing in the cen- 
tral part, and beginning in the north. 
From all sections come reports of good 
yields and fine quality. Yields are con- 
siderably over last year’s average. 

The August report of the Minnesota 
commissioner of agriculture says: Spring 
wheat condition is estimated at 94 per 
cent of normal, forecasting a produc- 
tion Aug. 1 of 22,709,000 bus. The crop 
throughout -the state is very good, and 
the damage Aug. 1 from rust was small. 
There was some damage in a few of the 
northwestern counties, and local storms 
also lowered conditions. The heads, 
however, are large, as a rule well filled, 
and kernels are very plump. The fore- 
cast production, compared with the July 
1 forecast, increased nearly 4,000,000 bus. 

The South Dakota commissioner’s re- 
port follows: Spring wheat apparently 
_ largely escaped the ravage of rust this 
season, as well as other damaging agen- 
cies. The crop suffered, as always, from 
hail, scab, the joint worm, and other 
causes, but an excellent yielding crop of 
highest quality grain has largely been 
harvested. This season, hard wheat of 
milling varieties is fully as good in 
quality as, many say superior to, the 
durum varieties. The yield now prom- 
ises 13%, bus per acre, or about 31,806,- 
000 bus total for the state, perhaps 
5,000,000 bus improvement since July 1. 
This yield is superior to any recent crop, 


perhaps nearly equal to the yield and 
quality of that of 1918, 

The North Dakota agricultural statis- 
tician reports as follows: Present out- 
look interprets an acre yield of 12.3 bus 
and a total of 91,612,000, compared with 
73,943,000 a month ago and last year’s 
crop of 58,660,000 bus. Compared with 
a month ago the three districts compris- 
ing the western third of the state show 
a condition generally above the average 
of a month ago. About 20 per cent of 
the wheat here is late enough, however, 
to encounter further damage. In the 
central third of the state, condition of 
the crop declined somewhat, due princi- 
pally to dry weather during the first half 
of July, which was more pronounced in 
the north central counties, and also 
shows up in spots in the south central 
ones. In the central third most of the 
crop is close to cutting, excepting late 
sown durum wheat. In the important 
eastern third of the state the prospect 
has improved generally over that of a 
month ago, with harvest already started. 
The percentage of late wheat in this area 
is relatively small. In general about 
two thirds of the wheat crop of the state 
is close enough to harvest to be reason- 
ably safe from further damage except 
hail. Rust is now present, however, over 
the greater portion of the state, and en- 
dangers late wheat in some sections, al- 
though the probability of extensive dam- 
age does not appear to be great. There 
has been some general showing of root 
rot this season, also of smut, but such 
damage has been nominal. 

* * 


Great Faris, Mont.—With threshing 
of the 1924 crop in progress, a general 
idea of the yield of Montana wheat 
fields for 1924 is beginning to take shape, 
and millers are already in possession of 
a fair knowledge of its probable average 
quality. The failure of the moisture 
supply in the last half of July made 
quite an inroad into the yield, but grain 
men believe the damage will be less than 
25 per cent, and some think it will not 
exceed 10 per cent. There is a real dam- 
age only in the triangle north of Great 
Falls. Some hint of reduced yield is said 
to be shown in the west end of the Judith 
basin, but the extreme eastern and the 
northeastern portions have enjoyed ideal 
crop conditions. Managers of some of 
the largest milling concerns frankly de- 
clare that the yield will be but little be- 
low that of 1923. Quality of wheat al- 
ready received is very good. Winter 
wheat is the crop that is now coming, 
and it is said to be the best that Mon- 
tana has raised for years, 

+ * 

Seatriz, Wasn. — Washington grain 
crops made some improvement during 
July. G. S. Ray, agricultural statisti- 
cian, Department of Agriculture, esti- 
mated the total wheat yield as of July 
1 at 25,369,000 bus, and Aug. 1 27,421,- 
000, against a yield of 61,743,000 in 1923. 
The Aug. 1 estimate of winter wheat he 
placed at 19,426,000 bus; spring wheat, 
7,995,000. The 1923 yield of all wheat in 
the Pacific Northwest — Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho—was placed 
at 93,000,000 bus by the Department of 
Agriculture, compared with 55,158,000 
this year. The Washington oat crop, 
Aug. 1 estimate, was 8,461,000 bus; bar- 
ley, 2,390,000; corn, 2,469,000; rye, 126,- 
000; hay, 1,630,000 tons. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The increase of 
38,000,000 bus in the government esti- 
mate of the Nebraska-Kansas-Oklahoma 
wheat over the estimate of July 1 re- 
flects only in part the trade’s estimate 
of the amount of wheat probably raised 
in these three states. It is generally be- 
lieved later revision of the figures will 
show a further increase. 

The July and August figures on the 
three states were as follows: Kansas 
180,000,000, increased to 154,000,000; Ne- 
braska 48,000,000, increased to 51,000,- 


000; Oklahoma 45,000,000, increased to 
56,000,000; total increase for three 
states, 38,000,000 bus. 

The Kansas wheat crop is the third 
largest on record, and represents the 
highest yield per acre since 1914. Ac- 
cording to the government-state report 
issued last week, the Kansas crop will 
grade 77 per cent No. 2 or better, 17 
per cent No, 3, 5 per cent No. 4 and 
only 1 per cent No. 5 or sample. 

The quality of Oklahoma and Ne- 
braska wheat will average about the 
same as Kansas. 

* . 


Omana, Nes.—According to the Au- 
gust report of the division of crop and 
live stock estimates, crop conditions in 
Nebraska are unusually good. The re- 
port says: 

“The winter wheat crop has exceeded 
the highest expectations, with the largest 
yield since 1916. The corn crop will be 
considerably above the average if the 
weather permits of proper maturity. 
The oats crop is far above the average. 
Barley is about three fourths of a nor- 
mal crop. 

“The average yield of wheat is about 
19.2 bus, the highest since 1916. Despite 
the reduced acreage the crop will reach 
55,834,000 bus. Last year the produc- 
tion was 28,220,000 bus, and the 1918-22 
average was 52,244,000. This is really 
the first good yield since 1916. The 10- 
year average was 15.3 bus, and for the 
last five years 14.5. This year’s yield 
has been exceeded four times since 1890. 

“The large wheat yield surprised the 
most optimistic. Seldom, if ever, has the 
improvement during the last five or six 
weeks of growth of wheat been so 
marked as this year. The dry weather 
and the spring continuing almost to 
June 1 had not only reduced the stand 
from one third to a half, but had left 
the crop in a weakened condition. Cold, 
wet weather during June revived the 
crop to an extent that can hardly be 
realized. There was practically no rust, 
and the leaves and stems functioned 
properly until maturity. Although orange 
leaf rust is not generally considered very 
harmful, its absence this year also may 
have been a factor in the large yields.” 

* * 


TotEepo, Oun1o.—Weather has been vari- 
able, a few of the hottest days of the 
summer, followed by rains. Corn has 
been making good progress and some 
fields are already in tassle, but there 
has been too much rain for wheat, and 
reports of excessive moisture are coming 
in, especially from Michigan. This is 
claimed to run as high as 20 per cent in 
exceptional instances, and is frequently 
15 to 17 per cent. The wheat is too wet 
to move and must be left in the shock to 
dry out, and this incurs the danger of 
sprouting. Considerable concern is ex- 
pressed about the situation in Michigan. 
The wheat of this section is of excep- 
tionally fine quality, running 60@64 lbs, 
although the moisture is high and grades 
suffer thereby. Some No. 3 wheat would 
be No. 1 except for moisture content. 
Yields are heavier than usual, many 
fields running 25@30 bus or more to the 
acre. 

Winter wheat prospects in Michigan 
are reported to be the best since 1919. 
Much of it has been cut. The crop has 
been estimated at 16,453,000 bus, prac- 
tically the same amount as produced in 
1923 from a considerably larger acreage. 
Estimated bean production for the state 
is 6,057,000, bus, which is nearly one half 
the estimated production of white beans 
in the United States. While the total 
acreage planted is 60,000 greater in the 
United States than in 1923, there is an 
actual decrease of 116,000 acres in the 
states growing the white pea bean, and 
an increase of 176,000 in Colorado and 
New Mexico, which principally raise the 
Pinto variety. 

* #* 


Ocpen, Uran.—Utah’s spring wheat 
crop is showing 72 per cent in condition 
now, according to the monthly report 
of Miner M. Justin, representing the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in Utah. As harvest progresses, 
winter wheat is showing better than 
original estimates, the view being that 
there will be better than a 60 per cent 
crop in Utah and Idaho. 


(Continued on page 637.) 
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WHERE TO SOW WILD OATS 

“When elsewhere the harvest of whe:t 
is most abundant, there it comes up le-s 
than one fourth of what you have sowe|. 
There, methinks, it were a proper place 
for men to sow their wild oats, where 
they would not spring up.—Plautus. 
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Contentment does not mean to cea-e 
striving. Its purpose is to sustain und: r 
trials that will disturb and disquiet 01: 
whose mind and soul are not anchored | 
a firm hold on truth, well ballasted | 
reason.—Omaha Bee. 
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INCLUDE THIS IN MILLERS WHO 
BECAME FAMOUS 

The father of “Tex” Rickard, pri: 
fight impresario, built and operated o1 
of the early day mills of northern Tex 
at Henrietta. “Tex,” whose comple! 
name is George Lewis Rickard, miss« 
being a miller by running away at ti 
age of 12 to become a cowboy. Lat: 
he was town marshal of Henrietta. 

ad 

THOUGHTS WHILE QUOTING A PRICE 

I wonder how many other mills | 
wired. If “Blue and Gold” quotes we’: 
out of it. How in the world do th 
make such prices? Perhaps I’d bett: « 
shade it a dime. No, I’ll be derned if 
do. Still, if we could get on full tine 
it would help, and this business wou 
just about do it for us. Never can 
sure about shipping directions. Bett 
phone and see if maybe the market’s « 
a trifle. S’pose he’ll counter offer an) - 
way. Better leave word where to cat: 
me. If he replies promptly I can phore 
from the locker house at the ninth ho! . 
Ho, hum, looks a little like rain. 

Bad 

THE WORLD’S GOLD , 

The Mechanics & Metals Nation: 
Bank in New York stated recently tha’ 
the amount of the world’s gold now i: 
America is about $4,500,000,000, or hal 
the total with which it is possible to sup 
port the greatest credit expansion eve 
known. With regard to the dangers o 
inflation, however, it is said, “Credit eas: 
has its dangers just the same as credi 
strain, and the danger that is before u 
—though it is by no means an immediate 
one—lies in the possibility of gold infla 
tion. With every addition to the coun 
try’s gold, when the metal finds its way 
to the banking reserves, the country’: 
credit structure is increased. Gold seek: 
occupation wherever it is lodged, so that 
now a problem that is faced is how t: 
direct the flow of credit made availabk 
by this gold, making it at the sam 
time productive, liquid and secure.” 


Bad 

WILL USE MORE PAPER THAN FLOUR 

The per capita consumption of paper 
in the United States is three quarters 
that of flour, amounting to 150 lbs for 
every man, woman and child in the 
country. In 1900, it was but 60 lbs per 
person, but at the present rate of in- 
crease it will, in 1950, amount to about 
14,000,000 tons. More than half of the 
present supply is imported, either as 
pulp or finished product. 


ad 
WITH CORN SELLING AT $1.18 BU 
Of the $2,000,000 fund to be used in 
enabling LaFollette to become president 
and save the western farmers from 
bankruptcy, $500,000 have heen pledged 
by New York socialist organizations. 
oF 
TWO OLD DANISH PROVERBS 
Learn as if to live forever; live as if 
to die tomorrow. 
If you make a carrot of yourself you 
must expect pigs to eat you. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Conditions are apparently shaping 
themselves for a nice run of flour busi- 
ness. Minneapolis millers feel much en- 
couraged. Since Aug. 7, sales have been 
very satisfactory. Some good-sized book- 
ings were made late in the week, and 
the break in wheat Aug. 11, followed by 
the strength of the following day, en- 
couraged buyers to take hold. Bakers 
who have been holding off are now be- 
ginning to anticipate their needs. 

Generally speaking, spring wheat mills 
are understood to be restricting bookings 
to 60- and 90-day shipment. Beyond 
tat they are demanding full carrying 
charges. The last day or two, however, 
there have been rumors to the effect that 
here and there a mill has sold for six 
months or more ahead at prices that 
apparently did not include a carrying 
charge. Every day millers get messages 

‘om their salesmen or customers that 
{heir competitors are offering more fa- 
\orable terms than they but, as a gener- 
| rule, millers are holding firm. 

As an instance, a Minneapolis mill 
this week was notified by a customer 
that a reliable southwestern mill had of- 
f-red him flour for shipment up to Jan. 
1, without asking a carrying charge. 
Jor shipment in January, the mill want- 
ed 5¢ bbl more, in February 10c, March 
lic, April 25c, May 35c and June 4c. 
In other words, according to this man, 
the mill was willing to sell now for de- 
livery 10 months ahead for a carrying 
charge of only 45c bbl. 

First clear flour is in good demand. 
Most mills are oversold on second clear. 
Recent export sales cleaned up accumu- 
lations of the latter grade, with the re- 
ult that many mills are out of the 
market for August-September shipment. 

Millers are puzzled over the scarcity 
of shipping directions. Ordinarily, buy- 
ers at this time of year are anxious 
to accumulate stocks of old wheat flour, 
jut this year seems to be an exception. 
A peculiar part of it is that buyers in 
most instances have a nice profit on their 
old purchases, but they keep from order- 
ing the flour out as long as possible. In 
consequence, milling operations are light. 
The Minneapolis output for the week 
ending Aug. 9 represented only 39 per 
cent of capacity. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Aug. 12 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
COERE. ncaccesccices $7.55@8.05 $6.10@6.85 
Standard patent ...... 7.30@7.50 6.00@6.35 
second patent ........ 7.10@7.20 5.90@6.15 
‘First clear, jute ..... 5.90@6.10 5.10@5.40 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.50@4.00 3.30@3.80 
*140-lb jutes. 
DURUM 


Durum millers are daily picking up a 

little semolina business for prompt ship- 
ment, but, as yet, manufacturers show 
no interest in new crop deliveries. The 
iatter feel that lower prices will rule 
when new durum wheat is moving freely. 
What semolinas lack in activity is more 
than made up by durum clears. Export 
inquiry for the latter has been very good 
recently, and continues despite the sharp 
advance in prices. The demand comes 
chiefly from Mediterranean ports. 
_ Quotations are lower. No. 2 semolina 
is quoted at 3%@3%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, No. 3 semolina 3% @3%%c, 
and durum fancy patent 3%@3%c. 
Durum clears are firm at $4.50@4.60 bbl, 
in jutes. 

In the week ending Aug. 9, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 37,853 
bbls durum products, compared with 42,- 
900 the previous week. 


MILLFEED 


Jobbers report consumptive demand 
for millfeed as very quiet. Inquiry has 


about ceased, and difficulty is being ex7 
perienced in getting directions against 
August contracts. In consequence, most 
of what is moving is going to the Head 
of the Lakes for storage. 

Mixed car demand, however, is good. 
Apparently the trade anticipates lower 
prices and country dealers are piecing 
out their requirements with split cars, 
awaiting developments. Mills are do- 
ing a very satisfactory business in split 
cars with flour; in fact, some of the 
larger companies are out'of the market 
so far as straight cars are concerned. 
They claim to have enough orders on 
their books to absorb their August- 
September production, based on their 
present percentage of operation. 

While jobbers have reduced their ask- 
ing prices on straight cars of bran and 
standard middlings $1 for the week, 
heavy feeds are firm and strong. If any- 
thing, flour middlings and red dog are 
higher. Mills claim to be unable to 
supply the demand for these grades. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $23 
ton, standard middlings $25@26.50, flour 
middlings $381@32, red dog $35@37, 
wheat mixed feed $27@31, and rye mid- 
dlings $24, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Aug. 12 Year ago 
BORA cc icccccceves $22.00@23.00 $22.25@22.50 
Stand. middlings.. 24.50@26.00 .....@25.00 


Flour middlings... 28.50@30.50 27.50@28.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 34.00@37.00 31.00@33.00 


RYE FLOUR 


Weakness in rye has brought about a 
50c decline in rye flour in the last week. 
Pure white is quoted at $4.90@5 bbl, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 
Business is spotted. While some millers 
report fairly good sales to bakers, others 
are doing very little. Dark rye flour did 
not follow the advance in the top grades. 

Five northwestern rye mills last week 
made 13,715 bbls rye flour, compared 
with 11,800 a week ago. 


CASH WHEAT PREMIUMS LOWER 


With the arrival of new wheat, pre- 
miums on cash wheat in Minneapolis are 
softening. On Aug. 11, about 20 cars 
of new spring wheat arrived. All but 
one graded No. 1 dark northern, and 
sold at 16@18c bu over the September 
option. On Aug. 12, receipts were not 
quite so heavy. However, three cars that 
arrived from the same stations that on 
Monday brought top prices, sold at 8c 
over on Tuesday. The wheat is of un- 
usually good quality, and averages be- 
tween 12.22 and 12.38 protein. Some 
cars ran as low as 11.80, and others as 
high as 13.40. 

Milling demand is good, both local and 
shipping. Terminal elevator companies 
have done a good shipping business re- 
cently. The best offerings among the 
daily arrivals are cleaned up early; even 
the softer varieties and the lower grades 
are meeting with good demand. Old No. 
1 dark northern is quoted at 5@23c bu 
over September, and new at 7@9c over. 


FARMERS URGED TO EXCHANGE LABOR 

R. A. Nestos, governor of North Da- 
kota, is urging the farmers of his state, 
wherever possible, to exchange labor and 
help each other to harvest their crops. 
In a circular broadcasted through the 
state he says: 

“I believe that every farmer should 
plan this year to do as much as possible 
of his work with the members of his own 
family, or by exchange work with his 
neighbors. Of course, every farmer can- 
not do this, but the experience of the 
past two seasons proves conclusively that 
the farmers who did profited greatly 
thereby, and, as a result, have been in a 
better position to continue operations and 


; Mr. Sullivan, of Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., mill- 
ing engineers, Winnipeg, passed through 
Minneapolis last week en route east, to 
introduce the Kipp-Kelly rotary cutter, 
a new machine being made by his firm. 
The machine was built primarily to cut 
groats for oatmeal, but it has been de- 
veloped so it will cut shelled green oats, 
wheat, and shelled barley and rye. 


Based on the close, Aug. 12, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.21 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.17; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.23, No. 1-northern $1.18; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.24, No. 1 northern $1.20; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.12, No, 1 north- 
ern $1.07. 


G. A. Gerard, of the Sperry-Gerard 
Milling Co., Rochester, N. Y., was in 
Minneapolis last week on a sad mission. 
He had the body of. his father, the late 
John J. Gerard, transferred from the 
cemetery in Buffalo to Lakewood Ceme- 

. tery here for interment in the family lot. 
John J. Gerard was for 40 years con- 
nected with the Washburn Crosby Co., 
being one of the company’s leading head 
millers. 


to save their property, while the unfor- 
tunate farmers who had relied on the 
I. W. W.’s have had much grief during 
August and September and scarcely any 
profit left. The large amount of straw 
this year will make the problem still more 
difficult, and I sincerely hope that an 
increased number of our farmers will 
find their way clear to solve their prob- 
lems in the way here suggested.” 


MILL WOULD OPERATE RADIO STATION 


The Washburn Crosby Co., Minneap- 
olis, has made an offer to the civic and 
commerce associations of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul to take over and operate 
WLAG, the twin city radio station, which 
was closed recently for lack of financial 
support. The station is known to all 
radio enthusiasts of the country. 

The milling company has offered to buy 
the station and resume operations at 
once; also to build a 5,000-watt transmit- 
ting station, the whole involving an out- 
lay of approximately $100,000. The an- 
nual operating expense of about $100,000 
would be shared equally by the company 
and twin city business houses. Any in- 
come would be used to reduce the ex- 
pense of operation imposed upon busi- 
ness firms, but not the share of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. 

D. D. Davis, secretary-treasurer Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., in making the offer, 
said that the company was doing so for 
civic reasons. If the commerce associa- 
tions accept the offer, the station is to 
be known as “The Gold Medal Station, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul WLAG.” 


DENISON MILLING CO, 


L. B. Denison, Minneapolis, formgrly 
of Montevideo and Northfield, Minn., ‘has 
purchased the brands and leased the mill 
at Northfield, Minn., from the receiver, 
John H. Farley. Mr. Denison has also 
acquired the brands of the Hormel Mill- 
ing Co., Austin, Minn. He has opened 
an office at 1218 Flour Exchange, and will Weekly Flour Pet. 
do business under the name Denison Mill- capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 12 were in operation Aug. 12: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill (one half), 
durum down. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s A 
and F mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South and 
Lincoln mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co., C (one half), B, E 
and G mills, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


ing Co., having made arrangements with aug. 3-9 ........ 564,600 220,903 39 
a strong Minneapolis organization to fill Previous week ... 564,600 203,190 36 
his orders. i see 561,100 268,280 47 
Two years ago... 546,000 243,505 45 

NOTES Three years ago.. 546,000 284,045 52 

Four years ago... 546,000 289,660 63 

The spread between old and new-crop Five years ago... 546,000 275,505 50 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 


flour quotations is 20@25c bbl. 
four weeks, with comparisons: 


Cracked corn and ground feed prices 


show a decline of $1@1.25 ton for the 1924 1923 1922 = 1921 
praect ee a ee 259,445 278,085 354,515 
. Aug. 9 ... 220,903 268,280 243,505 284,085 


Aug: 2 ... 203,190 277,360 295,255 291,260 
July 26... 232,500 280,950 309,120 307,530 

Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 


The disposition of the Barber milling 
property in Minneapolis will come up 
for a final decision Aug. 15. The only 
bid the receivers have is one for $72,500. 


London exchange was quoted by Min- 1924 1923 1922 1921 
neapolis banks on Aug. 12 as follows: Aug. 16... ...... ss... 6,275 1,345 
sight, $4.54% ; three-day, $4.53%4; 60-day, 408° 3°": Tt) “yeti 1.490 mo 
eg ey guilders were quoted July 26... 5,428 1,785 2,785 ‘3,140 
at 39.08. 


; OUTSIDE MILIS 
Farmers are selling new wheat freely. 
They need the money to liquidate their 
debts, Elevator companies are looking 
for a heavy run direct from the thresh- 
ing machines. 
W. M. Ballinger, Des Moines, Iowa, Weekly sein _ 
O. G. Bates, Marquette, Mich. and H. nets . 
W. Jeffery, Duluth, representatives of — ony pda 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Jowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


the Russell-Miller Milling Co., are in Aug. 3-9 os sees o03.t30 reef 7: 
i i i Previous week ... 49 )1, 
Minneapolis this week. ‘ : Year ago ........ 311,190 133,312 43 
Memberships in the Minneapolis Cham- Two years ago... 413,940 196,411 47 
ber of Commerce have advanced in price Three years ago.. 417,690 212,270 60 
f $1,750 to $3,000 This is indi Four years ago... 419,610 163,990 39 
From 1, 0 Pu,VWV. nis 18 Indica- rive years ago... 420,210 135,360 32 


tive of the improved feeling and optim- 


ism in the grain trade in the Northwest. northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
The Genola (Minn.) Milling Co. lis and Duluth, in barrels: 
Farmers’ Shipping Association, Monti- 
Week Ca- 
cello, and A. J. Johnson, Forest Lake, ena- No. pac- -—Output—, —Exports— 
Minn., have placed orders for Monarch rm : whe che ask He ok tte He cae 
ene e e July ; : 115 183,77 3,47 . 385 
attrition mills with the Weaver Cos © 5,:y 12. 63 71,115 181,008 194,360 306 1,757 
Minneapolis. July 19. 63 71,115 251,343 194,047 357 204 
Charles T, Stork, of Noury & Van der Jury eet eee OLO1T 183788 ee 10T8 
Lande, Buffalo, agents in North Amer- Aug. 9. 40 51,865 165,622133,312 357 ... 
ica for the Novadel bleaching process, 
is making a motor trip to Yellow- 
stone Park. He is in Minneapolis today 
(Aug. my visiting millers, in company 


Flour output and —— shipments of 
e 


WHEAT 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, September and Decem- 


with the local agent of the company, C. ber wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 
A. Weaver. No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Since last report, the Carter-Mayhew Avs. 6 .-..--. $1.32 @1.53 $1.30 @1.36 
P : re a Bere 1.33% @1.54% 1.31% @1.37% 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, has shipped five Aug 3 (2.1): 1.33% @1.54% 1.31% @1.37% 
Carter disc separators to England, one Aug. 9...... 1.32% @1.53% 1.30% @1.36% 
each to Ireland and Scotland, and two Avg. 11....-. 1.30% @1.51% 1.28% @1.34% 
to Australia. It also shipped six oat ‘A¥S 12 ------ agit yn leat hag 
machines, six seed machines, 13 junior or a $1.31% 9. ...$1.30% $1.33. 
machines, seven elevator machines and 7...... 1.81% 1.33% 11..... 1.28% 1.39% 
nine thresher recleaners to various parts 8....-. 1.31% 1.33% 12..... 1.29% 1.32% 


of the United States. 


(Continued on page 636.) 
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KANSAS CITY 

Demand for flour was very satisfac- 
tory last week and prices were well held. 
Current sales represented variously from 
125 to 150 per cent and upward of ca- 
pacity, with here and there a mill tak- 
ing on business much in excess of that. 
Furthermore, nearly all of it was for 
near-by shipment, not to exceed 60 days, 
and came from all territories and all 
classes of trade. 

A most satisfactory feature of the 
situation was the firmness with which 
prices were held. A few mills were dis- 
posed to discount current prices in ef- 
forts to hurry up business, but by far 
the larger number were content to take 
orders as they came, meanwhile holding 
for good milling margins. A majority 
of the business booked carried 80c or 
better conversion cost, very little being 
taken at less than 75c, and much of the 
better class trade paid up to $1. While 
these margins do not hold any very large 
profit for the mills, they are so very 
much better than at this same period a 
year ago that they shine by contrast. 

There was increased interest in Euro- 
pean export, with liberal sales of clear 
at full prices. Interest in straights also 
increased, and the week brought sales 
to the Continent at equal to $5.40, bulk, 
Kansas City. All advices from the Unit- 
ed Kingdom suggest the possibility of 
renewed trading in straights as soon as 
new flour sampies have reached import- 
ers. A few odd lots have already been 
worked. Cuban business was very good 
with mills established there, and, gener- 
ally, the situation in Spanish American 
countries was promising. This latter 
business was in all grades and at prices 
relatively better than were realized on 
European export. 

First clears were scarce and in a 
strong position, with city and strong in- 
terior mills holding at $5.30@5.55, jute, 
and even smaller and weaker mills quot- 
ing at not less than $4.65@4.95. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s (jute 140’s on iower 
grades), f.o.b., Kansas City, Aug. 9: 
patent, $6.65@7.30; 95 per cent, $6.30@ 
6.80; straight, $5.85@6.50; first clear, 


$4.70@5.50; second clear, $3.80@4.60; 
low grade, $3.35@4. 
MILLFEED 


Demand -for feeds was barely steady, 
not slow but without any appearance of 
activity. Prices were a trifle easier 
without actual weakness, down perhaps 
50e on bran and $1 on shorts for the 
week, 

Distribution of bran was, however, 
over a wide territory, east, southeast, 
Texas and to the Pacific Coast. Sales to 
the East were spotted, trading ing | 
on a difference of 50c ton, in today an 
out tomorrow. 

In spite of the fact that mills were 
selling greater than their capacity in 
flour, there were light offerings of Sep- 
tember-October bran, and prices were 
maintained at about $1 ton over spot 
prices, at $23, with bids at $22. 

Quotations, sacked, ton, Aug. 9: bran, 
$21.50@22; brown shorts, $25@25.50; 
gray shorts, $27@28. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
Output of Kansas City mills, with 


comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 3-9 .....00.% 148,500 119,374 80 
Previous week ... 148,500 116,383 78 
YVOOr OBO «rccccee 132,900 102,000 76 
Two years ago... 114,900 94,900 82 
Five-year Average ......scccseccees 84 
WOMFORE GVOTAMS ccc sccscccccecce 85 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 8i mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 


Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
Awe. 323 .csicces: 343,555 68 
Previous week ... 505,830 367,521 72 
TOP GMO. ccerscce 511,430 343,408 67 

Two years ago... 487,230 404,003 82.9 


WevO+FORG GVGTERS cor ccestcsvrsecece 76 
PORPORP GUTOR bo onc 0cbtecceeteces 78 

Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 26,457 bbls last week, 24,992 in the 
previous week, 17,532 a year ago and 
19,733 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting 22 reported do- 
mestic business active, 30 fair and 11 
slow. 

PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 





i, ee ow ease sh aie OS ONE e eee see ee 147 
Se CS OD. 66008 te deledcexeseaGce scale 
Se BD 6964 0c cbs be ed ereticcwrwees . 154 
pT Pee ees ee ee eee Tee 130 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 
Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
EO 6 dae Wa die oy a-¥09 4 oe 58 
sei. Mn. MRRERELESEE TE 48,164 101 
We SD cae patsowiedanes 29,023 61 
WO FORID OOO occccr cevces 28,950 60 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Aug. 9, with comparisons: 


7-—Receipts— --Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbls. 14,625 15,600 117,625 108,875 
Wh't, bus.5,185,350 3,722,750 3,626,100 845,100 
Corn, bus.. 158,750 217,500 126,250 485,000 
Oats, bus.. 32,300 193,800 12,000 27,000 
Rye, bus... 3,300 = .ccece 3,300 2,200 
Barley, bus 6,000 70,500 2,600 29,900 
Bran, tons. 1,080 580 5,840 2,340 
Hay, tons.. 4,884 6,328 1,380 1,128 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, Aug. 9: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.19@1.36, No. 2 $1.1814%4@1.35, No. 3 
$1.17@1.32, No. 4 $1.16@1.33; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.34, No. 2 $1.32@1.33, No. 3 
$1.26@1.29, No. 4 $1.23@1.26. 

White corn, No. 2 $1.08@1.10, No. 3 
$1.07@1.08, No. 4 $1.06@1.07, No. 5 $1.04 
@1.05; yellow corn, No. 2 $1.08@1.09, 
No. 3 $1.06@1.07, No. 4 $1.05@1.06, No. 
5 $1.04@1.05; mixed corn, No. 2 $1.07, 
No. 3 $1.05@1.06, No. 4 $1.04@1.05, No. 
5 $1.03@1.04. 


CORN GOODS 
Quotations, Aug. 9, car lots, 100-lb 
cotton sacks: cream meal, $5.35; pear! 
meal, $5.25; standard meal, $5.15; hom- 
iny feed, $38 ton; corn bran, $38. 


WEBER’S SALINA MILL TO START 


Following completion of the refinanc- 
ing plans of the Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, active work was begun last 
week to reorganize sales and operating 
forces, and substantial headway was 
made. While the company’s original in- 
tention was to put the Ellsworth plant 
in operation, it has now been decided to 
start the main plant at Salina. This 
mill has 1,700 bbls capacity. It is ex- 
pected that it will be running by not 
later than Aug. 18. 

J. F. Hall, acting manager, announces 
that the following former representa- 
tives of the company will again handle 
the account: Thomas E. Healy & Sons, 
New York; W. T. Ham & Co., Norfolk, 
Va; R. M. Thompson & Co., Omaha; C. 
H. Behrens Co., Dallas; Van C. Wilson, 
El Paso. Representation for other ter- 
ritories is being arranged. 


MARTIN E. ISMERT ENTERS FLOUR TRADE 
Martin E. Ismert, for many years as- 
sociated with the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City, and who has for some 
time been contemplating entering busi- 
ness on his own account, has resigned 


his connection with the Ismert company 
and engaged in business as a general 
broker in flour. He will represent all 
lines of mill products, but for the pres- 
ent will do only a domestic business. 


RESERVE WAREHOUSE TO REORGANIZE 


Articles of incorporation have been 
granted to the Radial Warehouse Co., 
Kansas City, with $250,000 capital stock. 
The company will take over the Reserve 
warehouse, North Kansas City, formerly 
operated as the Reserve, Inc., and pur- 
chased by the Wolf Co., of Chambers- 
burg, Pa., following the failure of the 
Reserve, Inc. It is understood that the 
blending plant and flour storage section 
of the warehouse will be operated by a 
well-known flour company. 


EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


June shipments of flour to eastern ter- 
ritories by about 80 southwestern mills, 
as reported to C. V. Topping, secretary 
Southwestern Millers’ League: C. F. A. 
territory, 330,261 bbls; Trunk Line ter- 
ritory, 421,204 bbls; total, 751,465 bbls. 
Total shipments in May were 696,984 
bbls, and in June, 1923, 567,476. 


RESELLERS ARE MARKET FACTOR 


While not many central and eastern 
state distributors bought much flour pre- 
ceding the price advance, the few who 
did are evidently making sure of a half 
loaf of profit by turning their flour on 
the present market. In some instances, 
buyers with 50@60c bbl profit are un- 
derselling prices for mill shipment 30 
@40c. The situation is reported to be 
particularly pronounced in New Eng- 
land. Happily for millers, there is not 
enough of this flour held by distributors 
to last long. 


NOTES 


A Kansas City Board of Trade mem- 
bership last week sold at $8,000, the 
highest price paid for four years. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., has returned 
from a two weeks’ visit in the East. 

J. Juul, sales manager Southwestern 
Milling Co. Inc., left last Saturday, ac- 
companied by his family, for a fort- 
night’s vacation in Minnesota. 

Charles W. Jewell, until recently as- 
sociated with W. W. Starr & Co., flour, 
New York, is spending several days vis- 
iting millers in the Southwest. 

J. W. Avery, manager grain depart- 
ment Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, spent a part of last week here 
and at the company’s plant at Atchison. 

Frank H. Stout, manager Orleans 
(Neb.) Mills, died at his home there 
July 29. Mr. Stout a number of years 
ago was a salesman for milling .equip- 
ment, and had a wide acquaintance 
among millers. 

E. R. Sanner, Newton, Kansas, last 
week placed contracts for a cereal and 
poultry and dairy feed plant. Buildings 
will be of sufficient size to accommodate 
a hay grinding and molasses feed plant 
to be added later. Contract for the 
initial equipment was let to Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co., through H. C, Malsness, 
southwestern representative. 


C. S. Chase, sales manager H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, who was 
in town briefly last week, said that, while 
his company had no heavy forward book- 
ings, its volume was satisfactory and 
had been taken on at good prices. He 
finds few mills pressing sales, and be- 
lieves this policy is justified by the 
waiting attitude of buyers generally. 

Wheat shipments from Kansas City 
set a new high record of 690 in one day 
last week. Every elevator was taxed to 
its uttermost in transferring wheat, and 
more would have been working nights 
but for the difficulty in getting crews. 
Considering the tremendous flood of 
wheat and the delays due to securing 
protein analyses, this market has suc- 
ceeded in keeping clear of any serious 
congestion through the peak of the crop 
movement. 


WICHITA 

Business conditions were about un- 
changed last week, with a few new or- 
ders, one mill reporting sale of 160 per 
cent of capacity and about two days 
behind shipping instructions, running 24 
hours a day, seven days in the week. 
Orders were scattered, but local and 
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southwestern seemed to be the best. 
They were for 30- to 60-day shipment, 
and some for immediate. Eastern trade 
did not buy anything except in small 
lots, but its stocks were low. 

There was a small but good business 
done with foreign countries, some of the 
flour going to Cuba, Finland, Porto Rico, 
Rotterdam, Denmark, Copenhagen and 
the United Kingdom. One mill reported 
selling its best grade to Glasgow. 

Feed demand was better. Brokers and 
big mixers offered $23 ton for August 
bran and $24 for September. Mills, gen- 
erally speaking, were selling only for 
prompt shipment. Some sales were made 
for August shipment, but few orders 
were taken for October or beyond. 

Prices, basis Missouri River points, 
in straight and mixed car lots, ranged 
as follows, Aug. 9: bran, $24 ton; mill- 
run, $27; shorts, $29@30. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour: 
short patent $7.30@7.50 bbl, basis Kan- 
sas City; straights, $7; clears, $5.50” 
5.75; low grade, $4.50. 

Receipts of wheat last week, 1,120 
cars, compared with 812 a year ago. 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
representing a weekly capacity of 64,6.) 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 


output activi, 
RS ee eee 35,688 5 
DUOC WOOK oso ccvcsecss 43,138 4 
pO RPP ee 46,794 2 
oe i 54,345 i 


Receipts and shipments in Wichita for 
July, in bushels: 
Receipts Shipmer 


MEE. Sd dee eethiedenda 7,700,400 4,800,095 
errr ere 165,600 141,6 

, 6,000 6,000 

9,000 9,009 

2,400 2,409 





J. H. Moore, president Wichita Flour 
Mills Co., last week visited Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

J. L. Collins, representative Red Star 
Milling Co. in Oklahoma City (Okla.), 
visited the home office last week. 


S. P. Wallingford, of the Wallingford 
Bros. Grain Co., has been elected vice 
president of the school board of Wichita. 

W. M. Stillwell, cashier Kansas Miil- 
ing Co., is spending a vacation in and 
around Chicago and in northern Michi- 
gan. 

L. H. Powell, president Wichita Ter- 
minal Elevator Co., has returned froin 
Colorado, where he took Mrs. Powell and 
their two daughters. 


K. P. Aitken, assistant sales manager 
of the branches of the Red Star Milling 
Co., has returned from a 10-day trip in 
the Southeast. He says prospects for 
business are good in that section. 


SALINA 

Flour trade was very satisfactor: 
with Salina millers last week. Orders 
came in well, and shipping directions 
were good. Wheat movement continue: 
heavy, most farmers preferring to take 
advantage of the present good price. 
rather than wait for a possible advance 
later. Production showed a slight slump, 
but held up to almost a normal figure for 
the season. Prices held steady. Quota- 
tions, cotton 98’s, basis Kansas City: 
fancy short patent, $6.90@7.40; 95 per 
cent, $6.80@7; straight grade, $6.70 
6.85. 

Feed demand continued brisk, wit! 
prices varying little from the previou 
week’s quotations. Mixed cars, basi 
Kansas City, were quoted: bran, $1.15@ 
1.20 cwt; mill-run, $1.30@1.35; gray 
shorts, $1.45@1.50. 

Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 
a capacity of 40,200 bbls, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Se BeBe, Fo cc6 ceeoe08s 19,176 8 
Previous week ..........+. 22,448 56 


Grain inspections last week: wheat, 558 
cars; corn, 5. 

NOTES 

J. S. Hargett, general manager for the 
Robinson Milling Co., went to Denver 
last week to meet his family on their 
return from California. 

The Kansas Operative Millers’ Asso- 
ciation held its quarterly meeting here 
Aug. 2, with an attendance of 78 from 
Kansas and Oklahoma. B. C. Williams, 
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of the Red Star Milling Co., presided. 
Millers were very optimistic regarding 
the new wheat crop, as was brought out 
in the question box. The next meeting 
will be held at Wichita, Nov. 1. 

The Weber Flour Mills Corporation 
has moved its general offices from the 
uptown building occupied by the Weber 
Lumber & Coal Co., to the mill. J. F. 
Hall, formerly eastern sales manager, 
with headquarters at Toledo, Ohio, is now 
acting manager for the corporation and 
is directing the activities of the mill, 
looking to the early resumption of busi- 
ness. H. J. Norton, former mill super- 
intendent, is here in full charge of mill- 
ing operations. 


ATCHISON 

Evidently some large sales were made 
under cover last week by local mills, 
judging from their activity in absorbing 
net only local offerings but round lots of 
wiieat from near-by markets. A careful 
study of the situation would probably 
show that sales were at a high average 
for the week, running from 200 to 400 
per cent of capacity. A very active in- 
qviry was reported from one-car buyers 
on satisfactory margins. Mills again ran 
full time, and the output was practically 
unchanged, with a total of 28,600 bbls 
for the week. 

Very little flour was sold to the United 
Kingdom on the break, although scat- 
tered lots were worked to the Continent 
and Latin America. 

Quotations: short patent $6.65@6.85, 
straight grades $6.45@6.65; soft wheat 
short patent $6.90@7.30, straight grades 
$5.55@6.65,—basis cotton 98’s, Missouri 
River. 

Feed prices held firm, bran selling for 
$23 ton and shorts at $20, Missouri River 
rate points. 

Local farmers were holding back their 
wheat on the recent declines. 


NOTES 
David Lukens, of the Lukens Milling 
Co., was in Omaha last week. 
E. R. Haseltine, western sales man- 
ager Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. was a 
recent visitor at the local plant here. 





OKLAHOMA 

Flour continued to move at a fairly 
steady rate from Oklahoma and Texas 
mills last week, buying being temporarily 
depressed by a break in the wheat mar- 
ket. A 20c decline was marked on quo- 
tations, but an advance of an equal 
amount came at the end of the week, 
and prices on an average, both of flour 
and millfeed, were at levels of the pre- 
vious week, hard wheat short patent sell- 
ing at $7.30@7.50 bbl. Mill operations 
remained at about 65 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 

The advanced season has developed no 
disposition on the part of the trade to 
buy flour in large lots. While a feeling 
exists among millers that no important 
declines will be made in prices, their 
advice to the trade is to buy as liberally 
as they are able on short term contracts. 

An almost unparalleled demand for 
millfeeds at this season of the year con- 
tinued over the entire domestic territory 
of southwestern mills. While prices are 
high compared to a few weeks ago, the 
range is about on a par with those of a 
year ago. 

Inquiries from importers increased, but 
business with them was moderate. Latin 
\merican importers are not yet con- 
vinced that they may not buy flour cheap- 
er before the end of the year. 

NOTES 

George Grogan, general manager Acme 
Milling Co., is on a business tour of 
southern cities. 

The Neimeyer Grain & Feed Co.’s 
warehouse and elevator at Little Rock, 
Ark., were burned Aug. 5. 

Killough Smith has resigned from the 
grain department staff of the G. B. R. 
Smith Milling Co., Sherman, Texas, and 
been appointed manager of the new grain 
elevator at Fort Worth of the Kimball 
Milling Co. 

About 4,500,000 bus of the 1924 wheat 
crop in Oklahoma had been received to 
Aug. 1 by the Oklahoma Wheat Growers’ 
Association, and about 1,500,000 had been 
sold, according to John Manley, of 
Enid, secretary. He said that northern 
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buyers had quit paying premiums for 
Oklahoma hard wheat, except for that of 
exceptionally high protein content, and 
a great deal of the association wheat is 
now going to storage in Texas. 


COLORADO 

Complete reversal of conditions in the 
wheat market resulted in the available 
supply of old soft wheat in this territory 
becoming practically exhausted, and the 
important question among millers last 
week was how to supply established trade 
with needed flour until new soft wheat 
was available. Colorado millers would 
not name prices on new soft wheat flour, 
because values were out of alignment 
with the Chicago future market, and it 


was impossible to arrive~at any basis 
for quoting flour for future delivery. 

Indications were that supplies of new 
soft wheat would be available in this 
territory in two or three weeks, at which 
time millers expected to name new flour 
prices. 

The hard wheat flour situation was 
different, as new wheat was moving in 
good volume to this market, with the 
quality excellent. Demand for hard 
wheat flour was strong, and much busi- 
ness was passing. 

Flour prices, nominally, were as fol- 
lows, f.0.b., Ohio River: best patent $7.35 
@1.45, standard patent $6.60@6.70, self- 
rising flour $7.60@7.70, all in 98-lb cot- 
tons, prompt to 60 days’ shipment. 








UNITED STATES—TWELVE MONTHS’ WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS 


Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from July 1, 1923, to June 30, 
1924, with countries of destination, as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 








To— July Aug. Sept. Oct 
Azores, Madeira ........ 7 on ee es 
PEED ceedecdcccceccee 7 4 4 6 
PPT 14 12 18 33 
BEE 66 ni ccecee sarees 1 - 1 2 
EEE -Oe6e ocedccveoasee 27 53 68 79 
WEED cece cccoccesocsese ee - 1 ee 
GOPMMOOT ove ccccesccccces 56 110 105 183 
GEBGRIORE cic ccccccevccess oe oe ve oe 
SD eccvesccveessveess 14 17 89 57 
PRUETT cccccccesevceess ° ° oe oe 
BENE. weveneereeecicecesss 3 5 2 10 
Toelamd, etc. ...6¢-.eceee 1 ee ee 1 
Jugoslavia, etc. ........- “~ _— ‘es an 
Latvia ...... eae 1 1 es 3 
Malta, CtC. ..ccccecrccees a 4 1 1 
Wetheriamds ......ciee.0- 148 97 175 183 
POPU ccccccccccescres 12 7 2 23 
Poland, Danzig ........- 6 4 3 10 
WORCMRE ccccccccccsccess se in 1 o” 
DUPRE cccccctcecccccecs 7 9 15 23 
Turkey in Europe ...... 4 11 8 6 
United Kingdom ........ 104 170 192 149 
Other Europe ..........- 1 ee ee 1 
COREE. 9:0 00565506002 0000 8 30 8 9 
British Honduras ....... 2 3 2 2 
Costa Rice ...cccscsccess 6 10 25 6 
Guatemala .....-.ccccees 11 6 9 9 
BOOED ccccccccvcccecs 5 6 8 6 
POOMRPOMER ccc ccccccvccse 3 4 2 9 
PPS re eerie 9 6 10 5 
BOIVRESE wccccccccccccces 1 4 6 15 
BEOBICO ccccssccccvccecece 41 44 41 47 
CUBS covsccecoccescoseve 90 90 66 89 
TENE oecceccccccececcsee 19 24 38 52 
Barbados ....... kod +-en ke 2 2 2 1 
SAMARIOR cccccescrcccecer 16 14 18 25 
Trinidad and Tobago.... .. 1 as is 
Other Brit. West Indies.. 3 3 4 4 
Dominican Republic .... 7 6 8 8 
Dutch West Indies...... 2 1 2 3 
French West Indies..... 11 21 18 11 
Virgin Islands .......... 1 1 4 2 
Newfoundland and Lab- 

rador ........ eccccce 1 ee 2 1 
Brasil .csccces oe 37 29 40 
Venesuela ....cccccccees 4 3 4 5 
BOUVIR co cccvccccccccces oe 2 1 oe 
COMMER, cc ccvccecsvedes 4 3 4 4 
MOOUREOE 6c ccvcvcccccess 10 4 3 2 
CMD, cc ct gercecccvsecs 4 3 6 4 
DOGS cc ceccesvaceccesecos 9 6 9 17 
TIED cceecccccecccceuses 11 2 3 9 
CHAM. ccccccccveecvevecec 70 274 249 6558 
Homgkong ........cccees 16 67 185 103 
SEED 6660454000000 00008 3 11 58 12 
COE kecvccveceeecsveces os s es 
Kwantung ....0-sccceces 6 33 22 181 
Philippine Islands ...... $2 35 42 59 
Palestine and Syria ..... 1 1 3 3 
British West Africa ..... 10 6 7 7 
TOBE cccccsccccvccccess 6 2 5 6 
MOPOUCO .ncccscccccseecs 8 14 2 
Spanish Africa .......... 5 os 1 
Canary Islands ........- 1 1 2 ae 
French Africa .......... 2 1 oe 2 
French Oceania ......... 2 2 1 1 
British South Africa .... .. oe 1 
Portuguese Africa ...... 3 2 1 
Liberia ....eeeseeeeeeeee 1 2 . 

WOM. ccceccccccsas 


Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June Totals 
1 +s 1 ee 2 oe as ne 11 
5 4 2 7 59 


4 3 6 7 
27 22 «13 9 7 7 4 6 172 
9 3 oe 5 1 oe ee oe 22 
90 75 658 820 37 51 31 18 619 
1 1 5 4 


143 147 171 194 134 106 85 53 


58 19 22 7 8 17 25 56 389 
27 31 32 12 11 10 10 1 154 
ee ee oe 1 oe 1 o° . 4 
4 1 oe ee 5 
3 1 oe 9 
6 5 5 ee 5 ee 2 29 
214 #157 #4101 4182 182 158 126 120 1,843 
21 10 10 31 1 1 1 119 
3 1 eo. 6 . 1 1 34 
ee ° 2 oe a es 3 
30 21 13 6 5 5 7 2 143 
2 ee ee ee 34 

132 140 90 84 84 93 108 106 1,452 
1 oe oe 1 ee a 4 

3 il 5 13 6 10 6 6 115 
1 2 2 1 2 2 2 2 23 
7 4 3 4 9 8 10 7 99 
12 14 12 11 14 12 7 12 129 
5 5 5 3 4 4 7 4 62 
2 7 6 7 8 5 9 6 €8 
7 8 9 5 6 5 7 8 °5 
9 16 9 7 12 5 9 6 99 
32 32 42 44 50 51 47 24 495 
113 99 103 98 126 82 78 81 1,115 
45 54 29 28 29 36 44 29 427 
1 2 1 2 ee 1 2 2 18 
24 20 11 6 10 9 12 17 182 
1 1 1 2 oe ee 6 

4 5 4 3 4 3 3 2 42 
6 7 8 4 7 6 6 9 82 
2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 24 
10 13 5 12 14 7 16 13 151 
2 2 2 3 2 2 3 2 26 
3 1 1 1 ee 1 11 
32 50 41 37 68 68 62 51 531 
7 7 6 5 4 4 5 4 58 
11 1 14 9 27 1 15 13 94 
5 4 4 5 5 4 6 6 54 
5 16 6 5 7 4 11 5 78 
4 1 4 5 2 3 4 3 42 
8 5 5 5 8 1 9 5 87 
° ee ee 1 os ee 2 ee 28 
275 377 358 269 139 107 32 231 2,939 
191 129 188 136 132 58 45 154 1,354 
1 13 13 3 18 4 2 3 172 
oe ee ee 5 7 12 
88 110 174 98 142 28 40 13 935 
44 56 $1 82 59 13 27 55 585 
3 es oe 1 2 2 18 
5 11 10 13 13 13 17 12 124 
13 48 21 5 3 1 13 5 128 
12 10 4 a ee 5 1 5 61 
oe 1 oe ee 2 2 oe 21 
2 es 1 1 2 2 e. 12 
2 2 1 2 1 2 2 17 
2 1 3 2 es 3 4 1 22 
es 1 oe 1 1 oe 4 
4 os oe 1 1 ee 2 14 
1 1 a 5 


977 1,174 17,253 





United States—Twelve Months’ Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat from the United States from July 1, 1923, to June 30, 1924, by coun- 
tries of destination, as officially reported by the Department of Commerce, in bushels (000’s 








omitted): 

July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Austria ...... oe ose he eae - 
Belgium ..... 677 1,281 652 435 204 
Denmark ede 33 37 8 ote 
France ......- 442 546 776 «4283 6143 
Germany ..... 172 1,088 221 28 32 
Greece .....+- eee eee 11 eee éww 
Azores ......-+ 1 oes 4 eae 
Finland 086 48 coe ose 
Gibraltar . eee TT 
Norway ens one “ee 67 ses 
Bea@ly wsccccce 645 1,034 792 318 603 
Malta, etc. ... sien eon 68 ae 
Netherlands .. 906 1,358 578 562 112 
Sweden ...... 56 22 127 36 13 
Turkey (Eur.). es 138 wae bit ‘os 
England ..... 1,545 1,796 2,585 2,327 264 
Scotland ..... 80 221 148 48 61 
Ireland ...... 75 402 153 120 158 
Canada ...... 3,380 5,534 6,276 837 19 
Newfoundland, 

Ct. wecece eos eve eee eee eee 
Mexico ....... 139 172 118 179 211 
Panama ese ole 842 a's eee 
Salvador eve 15 eee 
Honduras 9 6 eee bos 
CUBS ccccccee 5 1 2 4 1 
Colombia 1 9 10 11 9 
China ......+ eve 33 606 2,886 1,389 
Kwangtung ose cee eT 33 
Japan ....... 710 459 1,401 1,074 902 
Oth. countries. oe BS ees 4 


Totals.... 8,843 14,198 15,408 9,239 4,148 


Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June Totals 





en wan so» Say % 307 
56 104 223 37 113 91 417 4,290 
MB Gee ee hed Bee acy 135 
arr a a a a oe 
.-+ 14 66 42 81 59 114 1,917 
Rs sass W sas 3 2 17 

9 175 184 

727 512 431 459 899 600 795 7,815 
202 24 60 83 24 117 183 4,209 
i a eer le 318 
(eh Wee aes pee are 148 
98 227 525 1,469 957 790 983 13,566 
eae 2 a oa 836 
15 394 ... ... 451 244 397 2,409 
ia 1 4 6 823 210 1,390 17,980 
ae ae me eT eee mere 95 
210 276 247 212 189 169 78 2,190 
ns 15 

ss. i Be 2 1 32 

: 2 2 2 MS 6 125 
1,199 955 717 168 282 ... 67 8,302 
es eer 99 
2,248 1,793 785 294 33 317 241 10,257 
a eh Des ie ae 10 
4,941 4,421 3,095 2,958 3,747 2,811 4,975 78,784 
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The millfeed market continued strong, 
with offerings promptly absorbed at 
steady to strong prices. Bran sold at 
$31 ton, f.o.b., Denver, and $33,  f.o.b., 
Colorado common points. White bran, 
10c cwt more. 

NOTES 

Charles R. McClave, president Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., 
visited Denver grain men recently. 

J. D. McCaull, of the McCaull-Dins- 
more Grain Co., Minneapolis, called on 
the grain trade in Denver last week. 

R. W. Bravner, manager Farmers’ 
Union Jobbing Association at Kansas 
City, was in Denver recently on a com- 
bined business and pleasure trip. 

The T. D. Phelps Grain Co., Denver, 
is making extensive alterations in its feed 
plant and expects by Sept. 1 to have in 
operation a feed mill with a capacity of 
50 tons in eight hours. 





NEBRASKA 

There was no marked change in the 
flour situation last week. Mills were all 
in operation, and prices were advanced 
as a result of the higher wheat market. 

The movement of new Nebraska wheat 
to this market began in volume during 
the latter part of the previous week. 
Nearly 800 cars were reported in over 
Sunday, Aug. 3. Much of the new wheat 
graded No. 1, and very little of it below 
No. 3. Demand was excellent. 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

PE ere 24,900 23,472 94 

Previous week ..... 24,900 23,740 95 

Year ago .......... 23,100 23,897 100 

Two years ago..... 18,900 16,500 87 
NOTES 


Frank P. Manchester, secretary Omaha 
Grain Exchange, has returned, with Mrs. 
Manchester and his son, from Colorado. 


A. E. Priest, who has been connected 
with the grain trade here for many years, 
has gone with the Taylor Grain Co. as 
manager of its commission department. 


The Scoular-Bishop Grain Co.’s 50,000- 
bu terminal elevator on the Rock Island 
tracks, Council Bluffs, was burned Aug. 
8, together with a small quantity of 
grain. 

Receipts of wheat in Omaha on Aug. 
4 were 770 cars, the largest in the 20 
years’ history of the Grain Exchange. 
The nearest approach to Monday’s rec- 
ord was on July 31, 1916, when receipts 
were 676 cars. Had all the wheat headed 
for this market got here in time to be 
officially reported, it is estimated that 
Monday’s receipts would have been close 
to 1,000 cars. Many were held up at 
stations just outside of Omaha. 

Leion Lesuie. 
SALES LAW POINTS 

Below is given, in substance, what the 
Tennessee supreme court decided in the 
case of Lambron & Co. vs. Green & 
Green, 262 S.W. 467: 

Where the time fixed by a contract of 
sale for performance of the seller’s ob- 
ligation to deliver, or of the buyer’s ob- 
ligation to give shipping instructions, is 
permitted by both parties to pass, and 
no new time for delivery is agreed upon, 
one party cannot put the other in de- 
fault without first affording reasonable 
opportunity, after notice, to perform. 

When one of the parties unequivocally 
refuses to go on with a contract, it is 
not necessary for the other to make a 
demand upon the defaulting party for 
performance. 

A buyer is not entitled to cancel a 
purchase of goods after receiving them, 
on the ground of inferiority of quality 
or unfitness for use, where he has con- 
tinued to use the goods in his business, 
nor are damages recoverable by the buy- 
er on that ground so far as the same are 
enhanced by continuing to use the goods 
after knowing of the inferiority or unfit- 
ness. 

There can be no recovery of damages 
as for breach of warranty of the quality 
of goods sold without proof as to the 
actual value of the goods delivered, for 
consideration in connection with the 
value the goods would have possessed 
if conforming to the warranty. 

A. L. H. Srneer. 
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' CHICAGO 


Demand for flour continued quiet last 
week, and reports from the trade, as 
a whole, were that business showed little 
improvement. Buyers appeared to act 
cautiously on account of the up and 
down trend of the wheat market, and 
purchases generally were for scattered 
lots to cover immediate requirements. 
Prices on wheat patents were practically 
unchanged, although some quotations 
showed a decline of 10c. 

Representatives of spring wheat mills 
found buyers more or less indifferent as 
to taking on further supplies at present 
prices, although some interest was shown 
in new crop offerings. The latter have 
not been quoted as yet to any extent, 
except in rare instances, and then only 
under cover. Shipping instructions on 
old contracts were also coming in freely, 
and were being rapidly cleaned up, 

There has been some improved demand 
for Montana flours since new crop prices 
have been named on these grades. As 
the former for some time have been 
quoted at favorable prices, compared 
with those of spring wheat flours, this 
has allowed bakers and some of the 
jobbing trade to take care of their re- 
quirements for a period covering 60 to 
90 days. New crop fancy short Mon- 
tana was quoted last week at $7.35 bbl, 
standard $7.20, and straight $7.05. 

Very little business was transacted in 
new crop hard winters, although quota- 
tions showed a decline of 10¢ in some 
instances. This was partly due to the 
fact that some of the smaller bakers 
and jobbers took on supplies some weeks 
ago to cover their needs until well in 
November. Notwithstanding that soft 
winter wheat mills have been quoting 
new crop prices, most biscuit and cracker 
manufacturers were out of the market. 
This section of the trade also bought 
largely some weeks ago, when prices 
were considerably lower, and with fair 
supplies on hand could not be interested 
in increasing same at current quotations. 

Local mills did a slightly improved 
business, especially in spring wheat pat- 
ents and rye flour, with eastern bakers. 
A fair-sized lot of white rye and second 
clears was also sold for export through 
connections. 

Clears were very strong, and offerings 
scarce. High grade well-known spring 
wheat clears found ready sale at $6.35, 
jute, although several mills were sold up 
on all grades for 60 days and had little 
to offer. 

Rye flour declined 20@25c, and little 
activity was noticeable, although one or 
two mills reported better sales. Some 
interest was shown in new crop flour, 
but with few exceptions mills have 
not sent out prices. In one or two 
cases, new crop white rye has_ been 
offered around $5.20@5.45, jute, but lit- 
tle business was consummated at these 
figures. Some of the trade felt that a 
far better business will be done this 
year than last. White rye was quoted 
at $5.10@5.40 bbl, medium $4.80@5.30, 
dark $3.75@4. 

Very little business was done in semo- 
linas, and purchases chiefly covered im- 
mediate requirements. The trade was 
interested in new crop offerings, but 
quotations made did not meet buyers’ 
views. . Shipping directions on old con- 
tracts continued good. No. 2 semolina 
was quoted at 4@4%%c lb, bulk; standard 
semolina, 4@4%c; No. 3 semolina, 3% 
@4c; fancy durum patent, 3% @4c. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago: spring top patent $7.45@7.90 
bbl, standard patent $7@7.50, first clear 
$6@6.35, second clear $4.15@4.50; new 
hard winter short patent $6.30@6.90, 95 
per cent patent $6@6.50, straight $5.85 
@6.30, first clear $5.10@5.40; new soft 
winter short patent $6.40@6.90, standard 


- but weakened toward the last. 


patent $6@6.35, straight $5.85@6.20, first 
clear $4.95@5.20. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

See 40,000 36,000 90 
Previous week ..... 40,000 37,000 ¢2 
WOOP BHO cceccccces 40,000 30,000 75 
Two years ago..... 40,000 33,000 84 

MILLFEED 


Consumptive demand for millfeed was 
extremely light last week, and business 
was exceptionally quiet. In the middle 
of the week a slight improvement was 
shown, but this quickly died down. Mix- 
ers and small country dealers seemed to 
have ample stocks on hand for present 
needs. Mill offerings were light, but a 
few outlying mills had scattered lots to 
dispose of at top prices. The market 
was slightly firmer on southwestern 
feeds, and weaker as regards north- 
westerns, with prices unchanged to a 
shade lower. 

Spring bran was quoted at $25@25.50 
ton, pure spring bran $25.75@26, hard 
winter bran $25.50@26, standard mid- 
dlings $27.50@28, flour middlings $31@ 
32.50, and red dog $37@39. 


CASH WHEAT 


Trading in cash wheat was more ac- 
tive, with receipts 4,139 cars, against 
5,953 last year. Millers and exporters 
took the offerings readily; prices de- 
clined sharply, and closed at about the 
same loss as on futures. Red winters 
were in lighter supply than were hard 
winters, and at the last millers bid pre- 
miums up to 14%@2c over September, 
while hard winters, which sold earlier in 
the week at September price to %c over, 
were %@l1'%c premium at the finish. 
Stocks show a big increase in the week. 
Spring wheats were scarce at 1@l5c 
premium. 

A great deal of wet wheat is being 
received from Illinois, as the result of 
recent rains while in shock, This mostly 
inspects sample grade, and sells at 4@8c 
under September, depending upon mois- 
ture content and quality. The Grain 
Marketing Co, was a liberal buyer of 
this kind of wheat. 

Closing prices for September, Decem- 
ber and May wheat at Chicago: 


Sept. Dec. May 
CS Serre $1.32% $1.35% $1.40% 
PC eer re ee 1.31% 1.35% 1.40% 
Bee. © ksccccecss eee 1.32% 1.37% 
Me & facasaness 1.27% 1.31% 1.36 
Pe  ekh se eediee 1.29% 1.33% 1.38 % 
[36 Be 1.29% 1.32% 1.37% 
BED sa ccaequasic 1.28% 1.32% 1.37% 


Chicago had its first car of new rye 
for this season on Aug. 5. It came from 
Illinois, inspected No. 3, and sold at 
95%c. Last year the first car arrived 
from Iowa on July 17, graded No. 2 and 
sold at 84c. 

The first car of barley for the season 
reached Chicago on Aug. 6 from Illinois. 
It was heating, and inspected sample 
grade. Test weight was 41 lbs, and it 
brought 8le. Last year the first car 
came on July 26, graded No. 3, with a 
test of 46 lbs, and sold at 66c. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Trading in coarse grains was active, 
and new high levels were made for corn 
early in the week, with September up to 
$1. 16%, December at $1.07% and May at 
$1.075g, but a break of 4@6c followed 
in later trading. 

Corn premiums were higher at times, 
Receipts 
were 1,000 cars, against 1,087 the pre- 
vious week and 828 last year. Light re- 
ceipts of oats, 231 cars, against 747 last 
year, advanced premiums for No. 2 
white to 64@7c over September on Aug. 
8, but the next day they closed at Sc over, 
with No. 3 white lc less. 

Rye is not coming in freely, owing to 


wet weather, receipts being 28 cars, 
against 52 last year. September sold up 
to 973%%c, with a break of over 5c later, 
and closed at 93%c, with May at $1.01%. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Prices on oil meal were unchanged, 
and demand showed little improvement. 
Brokers reported offerings light, but 
sufficient to take care of requirements. 
The market held firm, with oil meal quot- 
ed at the nominal price of $46 ton, Chi- 
cago. 

CORN PRODUCTS 

Demand for corn products was very 
good, and the market held strong. The 
trade has been purchasing freely, but 
several mills were oversold and will not 
accept business for less than 30 days’ 
shipment. Export business has_ toned 
down. Corn flour was quoted at $2.82%4 
ewt, corn meal $2.70, cream meal $2.70, 
hominy $2.75, oatmeal $3.25, jute, car 
lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, $2.95 
per 90-lb sack. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and 

grain for the week ended Aug. 2, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 

-—Receipts— “ae 

1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbis..... 237 173 174 130 

Wheat, bus.... 5,489 5,712 3,106 716 

Corn, bus...... 1,577 1,881 787 876 

Oats, bus...... 580 1,856 620 938 

Rye, bus....... 37 65 14 24 

Bariey, bus.... 51 279 37 39 
GRAIN MARKET 


Wheat futures have declined 9c from 
the recent high point, with heavy trad- 
ing and an erratic movement of values. 
Sales of futures last week, however, of 
259,201,000 bus, were 101,631,000 bus less 
than in the previous week, and the 
smallest in recent weeks, Corn sales 
were 124,622,000 bus, a drop of 20,000,- 
000 for the week, while in oats there 
were 43,503,000 bus, and rye 11,991,000. 
These compared with 58,093,000 bus oats, 
and 26,601,000 bus rye the previous week. 
Total sales of all grains were 439,764,000 
bus, compared with 590,143,000 in the 
previous week. 

Heavy realizing sales. by speculators, 
combined with increased hedging sales 
against purchases of cash wheat in the 
Southwest, exerted a depressing influ- 
ence on values, and while good buying 
developed on all breaks, and rallies were 
numerous, the finish of the week was 
well toward the inside figures, with net 
losses of 3% @3%c. 

Chicago received 5,489,000 bus wheat 
last week and shipped 52,108,000. The 
movement of receipts was smaller, and 
shipments nearly three times larger than 
last year. 

While the big marketing of wheat is 
on, despite the fact that receipts here 
represent shipments from Kansas City 
en route to Montreal, there is a feeling 
in the trade that prices are not likely 
to:have another sharp advance unless 
there are more new influential construc- 
tive factors developed, or until the mar- 
keting lets up materially. 

The Grain Marketing Co., the farmers’ 
concern, with George E, Marcy and the 
Rosenbaums at its head, was active in 
buying wheat in Chicago and the South- 
west. It took all grades of wheat here, 
and on Friday was credited with sell- 
ing 2,000,000 bus for export. Export 
sales of wheat in all positions were esti- 
mated at close to 10,000,000 bus last 
week, largely American hard winters. 
This wheat is beginning to clear. There 
were 800,000 bus loaded out for lake 
shipment at Chicago on Aug. 8 and 9, 

charters on the latter date for 800,- 
000 bus, including 240,000 for a Buffalo 
mill that had previously taken vessel 
room for 500,000. 

Black rust reports from Minnesota, 
the Dakotas and Manitoba were numer- 
ous, but they had little effect in the way 
of bringing in new buying orders. 

Rye was under pressure from leading 
holders, and was 2%@3c lower on the 
week. 


NEW DEVICE ON MARKET 


W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co., 
of Chicago, has senenty placed on the 
market a machinery device termed the 
“Jones Double Thrust Worm Box,” 
which it is said can be used by flour mills 
to some extent. The device is described 
as providing an accurate and rigid sup- 
port for the worm shaft and holds a 
liberal supply of oil in which the worm 
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operates. There is also provided fin- 
ished thrust washers at both ends of the 
worm, consisting of two steel, and the 
center one of hard fibre. The bearings 
are babbitted and bored, also faced on 
ends. These boxes are made in standard 
sizes to suit standard cut steel worms as 
manufactured by this company. 


NOTES 


A membership on the Chicago Board 
of Trade sold on Aug. 7 at $5,725, net, 
to the purchaser. 

George W. Moody, president Weyau- 
wega (Wis.) Milling Co., called on the 
trade here last week. 

F, L. Williamson, president William- 
son Milling Co., Clay Center, Kansas, 
visited trade connections at Chicago last 
week. 


L. C. Newsome, Newsome Feed & 
Grain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., spent a day 
in Chicago last week, en route to Minne- 
apolis. 

Charles W. Jewell, formerly connect- 
ed with W. W. Starr, flour broker, New 
York, was in Chicago Aug. 4, on his way 
to Kansas City. 

Frank Grout, of the special service de- 
partment of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, spent some time at the loci! 
office last week. 


J. L. Carwile, representing the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, in Michigan and Indiana territory, 
called at this office last week. 


G. W. Malcolm, a former flour sales- 
man and now located at Peoria, III, 
was in Chicago last week. He was con- 
nected at one time with the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation. 


Wade & Gardner, flour brokers, Chi- 
cago, have arranged to handle the com- 
plete account in this market of the 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., in- 
cluding both wheat and rye products, 


Herr Johann Fischer, flour importer, 
of Neuss-on-the-Rhine, Germany, was in 
Chicago last week, and spent some time 
at the office of the B. A. Eckhart Mill- 
ing Co. He expects to remain in this 
city for some days. 


A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, who has been 
abroad on a month’s vacation accom- 
panied by his daughter, arrived at New 
York on the George W —*, July 3!, 
and reached Chicago Aug. 4. Mr. Hus- 
band reports having spent a most en- 
joyable time and is now in good healtli. 


The Board of Trade has changed its 
rules so that memberships cannot be 
transferred until all obligations arising 
from transactions on the board are fully 
satisfied. This excludes debts incurred 
outside of the board, and prevents the 
board from being used as a collecting 
agency for nonmembers who have claims 
against members. 


E. G. Dahl, Chicago flour distributor, 
who has been in Europe on a two months’ 
pleasure and business trip, arrived at 
New York on the Crottningholm, Aug. 4, 
and returned to Chicago Aug. 7. Mr. 
Dahl not only visited the British Isles, 
but spent considerable time in Sweden, 
Denmark and other countries. He re 
ported on arrival that as far as he could 
learn conditions were greatly improved 
in Europe. 


Owing to the rapidly increasing busi 
ness of Crooks Terminal Warehouses. 
Chicago, the concern has recently built 
and moved into a large office building 
This is located at the western corner of 
its main warehouse on West Sixty-fifth 
Street and Austin Avenue. It is of four 
stories and approximately 130x150 ft. 
The office, on the second floor, is 
equipped with strictly up-to-date furni- 
ture and devices. 


MILWAUKEE 

A decided change in sentiment, espe- 
cially with respect to the immediate fu- 
ture, came over the local flour trade last 
week as the result of a better run of 
orders placed on a more favorable price 
basis to millers. There was once more 
actual optimism in the conversation of 
millers. The volume of business was not 
as large as mills have been accustomed 
to book during the first half of August, 
yet it was expanding agreeably and the 
trade looked for continued buying activ- 
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ity, inasmuch as purchases were almost 
entirely for prompt shipment. 

The bearish government report, with a 
sagging market, did not appear to have 
changed conditions. Spring wheat mill- 
ers were still offering old crop flour, be- 
ing reluctant to putting out offers of 
new for the present. Prices were down 
10@20c bbl with wheat, and a moderate 
business was worked at the decline. At 
the close, on Aug. 9, fancy city brands 
of hard spring wheat patent were nomi- 
nally quoted at $7.60@8.25 bbl, standard 
patent $7.30@7.85, straight $7.10@7.50, 
first clear $5.50@6, and second clear 
$4.75@5.25, in 98-lb cottons, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

The substantial reduction in hard win- 
ter wheat premiums in the cash market 
put prices of Kansas patent more in 
line with normal ideas, and the best busi- 
ness of the week was in winters. These 
were available at $1@1.15 bbl under 
spring patent, and this helped to quick- 
en business. Bakeries placed some very 
fair orders for prompt or near-by ship- 
ment, and some family flour was put 
through. Nominal asking prices on 
Aug. 9: fancy brands of hard winter 
wheat patent $6.60@7.10 bbl, standard 
patent $6.45@6.85, straight $6.30@6.70, 
and first clear $5.10@5.75, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet: 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 8B .cccccecs 12,000 2,000 17 
Previous week ..... 12,000 3,800 32 
Last year .....-.-. 12,000 5,500 46 
Two years ago..... 16,000 8,500 53 
Three years ago.... 24,000 4,255 18 
Four years ago..... 24,000 6,000 25 
Five years ago..... 18,000 10,000 55 


Shipping directions were much im- 
proved, customers taking delivery on old 
contracts with much less pressure than 
for many weeks. 

A light demand, with scant offerings, 
characterized the wmillfeed market. 
Changes in prices were confined to spot 
food, orders for future delivery being 
accepted gnly at the former level, due 
largely to the desire of resellers to sus- 
tain current trade. High corn prices 
were mainly responsible for the fairly 
well-sustained level of middlings and red 
dog. High protein feeds were firm, be- 
cause of restricted offerings. Winter 
bran dropped below spring as a rather 
natural development of the season. 
Nominal asking prices on Aug. 9: stand- 
ard bran $25@26 ton, winter bran $24.70 
@25.70, standard fine middlings $27@28, 
flour middlings $31@32.50, red dog $35 
@36.50, rye feed $25.50@26, hominy feed 
$43.50, reground oat feed $11.50@12, old 
process oil meal $46@47, cottonseed 
meal $42.50@52 and gluten feed $37.40 
(30 days), in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Rye flour trade was quickening. Cus- 
tomers still were shading their pur- 
chases to quick necessities, being desirous 
of clear sailing- when new is ready. 
Some fair orders were booked by Wis- 
consin mills, and inquiry was free for 
new, which was held at the same level 
as old, with some asking premiums. 
Pure white was nominally quoted on 
Aug. 9 at $5.10@5.15 bbl, straight $4.85 
@5.05, pure dark $4.50@4.75, and ordi- 
nary dark $3.70@4.40 in 98-lb cottons. 

With corn dearer, business in cereals 
was discouraged and mills were showing 
more concern about their ability to main- 
tain production at the present level. 
Prices advanced 5c cwt, but were almost 
entirely nominal, in the absence of any 
substantial orders and sales. Corn flour 
was nominally quoted on Aug. 9 at $2.80 
@2.85, corn meal $2.75@2.80, and corn 
grits $2.80@2.85, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

Wheat 4@8ec lower. Receipts, 418 
cars; previous week, 66; last year, 37. 
No. 1 Dakota dark northern closed at 
$1.46@1.50, No. 2 $1.43@1.48, No. 3 $1.40 
@1.46; No. 1 hard winter $1.30@1.35, 
No. 2 $1.29@1.33, No. 3 $1.28@1.31; No. 
1 red winter $1.31@1.32, No. 2 $1.30@ 
1.31, No. 3 $1.27@1.29; No. 1 mixed 
$1.29@1.41, No. 2 $1.28@1.40, No. 3 
$1.26@1.39. 

Rye 14%4@2c lower. Receipts, 23 cars; 
previous week, 28; last year, 19. No. 1 
closed at 92% @93c; No. 2, 92% @92%c; 
No. 3, 91% @92%4c; No. 4, 89@91\%c. 

Corn unchanged to Ic lower. Receipts, 
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186 cars; previous week, 196; last year, 
206. No. 2 yellow closed at $1.16%; No. 
2 white, $1.16%; No. 2 mixed, $1.14% 
@1.15%. 

Oats lc higher. Receipts, 44 cars; 
previous week, 52; last year, 374. No. 3 
white closed at 54@55c. 

Barley closed 4@5c higher. Receipts, 
50 cars; previous week, 44; last year, 
101. Choice to fancy, 46@48-lb test, 
91@92c; fair to good, 43@45-lb test, 88 
@9l1c; light weight, 38@42-lb test, 80@ 
87c; feed, 80@85c. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Aug. 9, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


7-Receipts— -Shipments—, 


1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbls... 52,500 60,450 15,630 1,400 
Wheat, bus.. 585,200 51,800 279,844 15,125 
Corn, bus.... 275,200 304,880 140,536 86,675 
Oats, bus.... 94,600 822,800 65,525 249,000 
Barley, bus.. 73,600 158,000 17,820 16,200 
Rye, bus..... 32,545 26,885 30,420 4,350 
Feed, tons... 960 1,710 5,892 3,885 

NOTES 


Ground has been broken by the Lodi, 
Wis., Roller Mills, for a new warehouse. 

M. A. Joshel, feed dealer, Geneva, III., 
transacted business in this market late 
last week. 

William F. Gadow, of the Gadow Mill- 
ing Co., Barton, Wis., visited the Mil- 
waukee market last week. 

Among visitors on ’change last week 
was J. F, Essley, head of the J. F. 
Essley Milling Co., Plainville, Mich. 

Fred F. Barkow, assistant sales man- 
ager Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, has been visiting the central 
states trade. 

The Hausmann-Meuer Fuel & Feed 
Co., Madison, Wis., a new organization, 
has purchased the feed and fuel busi- 
ness and real estate of Saul Sinaiko. 
The new firm consists of A. H. Haus- 
mann, formerly vice president Haus- 
mann Brewing Co., Madison, and Urban 
J. Meuer, also of Madison. 


Two large wheat cargoes were shipped 
from the Chicago & North Western’s 
Kinnickinnic elevator, operated by the 
Donahue-Stratton Co., during the week. 
The steamer D. E. Callender took 154,- 
000 bus and the Thomas Britt 107,000 to 
Buffalo. Wheat is coming to Milwaukee 
in much larger volume than a year ago. 


L, E. Meyer. 





Winter Wheat, Leading States 
Estimated winter wheat production of the 
leading winter wheat states in 1924, based 
on condition Aug. 1, compared with the re- 
vised estimates for 1923 and 1922, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 





1924 1923 1922 

re ee eee 154,258 83,678 122,737 
ORIGROMA .cccsccees 51,258 36,300 31,350 
WERE 55,834 28,220 57,159 
ME £i6o64:444300008 $7,162 42,588 35,224 
PEE: oS nccereveses 35,648 60,534 53,025 
eee ree 29,520 34,188 28,884 
COPOTREO ccccccctese 20,625 12,720 16,406 
| Peer ererre 26,483 37,882 38,750 
Washington ........ 19,426 37,015 22,246 
Pennsylvania ....... 19,850 24,168 24,512 
Pee 22,422 16,370 9,992 
pi ere 17,447 16,456 14,196 
Pere 13,305 21,725 16,036 
TL: 65.0 6066004. 12,404 12,546 11,674 
VOUEER sccvccccsese 8,871 11,145 10,375 
BE. 6 see ccerscceses 8,078 13,708 15,637 
Maryland ........... 7,558 10,426 9,537 
BE BOEE cesvcasser 6,937 7,895 8,678 
DEED da dececenvessce 5,648 11,004 8,658 
North Carolina ...... 4,720 6,038 5,400 
Kentucky ......0..:. 3,773 7,688 7,475 
California .......... 4,770 16,157 15,308 
Tennessee .......... 2,620 4,508 4,484 
Other states ........ 20,733 19,381 19,135 
United States ..... 589,350 572,340 586,878 
Winter wheat acreage remaining to be 


harvested in 1924, compared with the final 
estimates for 1923 and 1922, in acres (000's 
omitted): 








1924 1923 1922 

BNE se cccesseceus 9,406 8,285 9,741 
Oklahoma .......... 3,307 3,300 3,300 
0 Ee 2,908 2,822 3,942 
DED &t-0 o-« 96306 600 2,425 3,363 3,030 
EE 0604640 0000008 2,212 2,340 2,616 
0 re 2,069 2,914 3,100 
a eee 1,845 2,072 1,992 
GOUCTRES ccs ccccccces 1,375 1,060 1,262 
Washington ......... 1,278 1,346 1,426 
he 1,212 1,659 1,249 
Pennsylvania ....... 1,203 1,272 1,325 
ee rere 904 968 1,014 
Oregon 887 869 844 
Montana 761 738 768 
Virginia 735 838 830 
North Carolina ..... 507 544 600 
Maryland ........... 475 543 578 
Kentucky ........... 434 620 660 
MEN BS n86 660050905 396 741 674 
Wow York ........0. 366 387 445 
EE cs bOes 2 60,0-5-60% 353 393 444 
WD ses cccccces 319 442 472 
CEE cocevcnsees 318 748 712 
Other states ........ 1,203 1,358 1,444 
United States ..... 36,898 39,522 42,358 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
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THE REPARATIONS PLAN 


Progress of the last few days in the 
consideration of the Dawes reparations 
plan in London continues to be the basis 
of much optimism in Washington. While 
there have been doubts at times about 
the German attitude when it came to 
deciding the question of Ruhr occupa- 
tion, students of the international situa- 
tion see a definite and early agreement. 

Germany is interested in getting a 
large loan, and other nations look on 
approvingly. More money for Germany 
means more money for everybody, and 
particularly for the United States. No 
need to worry further over the agricul- 
tural situation, economic experts say, if 
Germany is permitted to have the means 
necessary to balance its food ration. 
Several other American industries also 
will benefit. 

With abundant money to buy the nec- 
essaries of life, Germany is expected 
to afford a good market for American 
wheat and flour and, as before the war, 
to become one of the best outlets for 
American meat products, thus helping to 
put the live stock farmer back on his 
feet. 


FARM DISSATISFACTION SURVIVES 


Developments of the past week con- 
tinue to indicate that in certain quarters 
there is still dissatisfaction with the man- 
ner in which the agricultural industry is 
reviving. Some of the forces which de- 
manded price fixing legislation for the 
farmer in the last Congress are still 
working in that direction. Congress is 
likely to be asked to adopt some measures 
to jack up farm prices without refer- 
ence to the law of supply and demand. 

It is worth noticing that the continued 
demand for this legislation is not coming 
from the farmer or the representative of 
the farmer. It- originates with the man 
who has been in the business of selling 
something to the farmer or of loaning 
him money. It was noticeable during 
the campaign for the passage of the 
McNary-Haugen bill in the last session 
of Congress that the most frantic plea 
for help for the farmer came from the 
banker who had made agricultural loans 
or from the individual who had sold farm 
machinery or other agricultural supplies 
and had not been able to collect. 

In several instances men came here 
and sounded the alarm that all the farm- 
ers would turn radical if the President 
did not recommend and Congress pass 
some measure akin to the McNary- 
Haugen bill. The explanation of their 
anxiety came shortly after their return 
home when banks in which they were in- 
terested failed because of frozen farm 
credits. It is a question whether too 
much fault should be found with persons 
who sought to save themselves by first 
saving the farmer. But it cannot be 
overlooked that most of the relief meas- 
ures proposed went deepest into the 
pocket of the taxpayer who had man- 
aged his business more judiciously than 
the banker who overloaned or the mer- 
chant who oversold. 

There was one outstanding example of 
a man heavily interested as a merchan- 
dise creditor of the farmer, who labored 
hard for the enactment of export cor- 
poration legislation. It is not necessary 
to mention names, because to do so might 
be misunderstood as intended to give of- 
fense. This is not the purpose, but in 
the consideration of any legislation of 
importance to the masses of the popula- 
tion, it would be of distinct public ad- 
vantage if the personal interest of the 
most active proponents of important 
measures were always made known. 

Let some lobbyist come here and but- 
tonhole senators or representatives in 
behalf of a bill which proposes to trans- 
fer natural resources to private hands, 
and some member of Congress can be 


depended upon to lift his voice against 
a “plot of the interests.” The lobbyist 
is exposed to the point of ending his 
usefulness. Singularly and unfortunate- 
ly, representatives, self-appointed or oth- 
erwise, of labor or agriculture can ap- 
pear here from purely selfish motives to 
press legislation said to be essential to 
the uplift of the industries mentioned 
and no one gives a thought to the pos- 
sibility of a personal interest. 


“AMERICAN COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE” 


A forerunner of a renewed campaign 
for the passage of the McNary-Haugen 
bill appeared during the week in the re- 
ceipt of a petition from the American 
Council of Agriculture for the appoint- 
ment by Secretary Wallace of an “ex- 
traordinary commission” to investigate 
and recommend remedial legislation. But 
one interpretation can be placed upon 
the statement made a part of the peti- 
tion, and that is that the petitioner de- 
sires Secretary Wallace or some one else 
to push export corporation legislation. 

The council says that the fundamental 
requirements of agriculture “can be met 
only by definitely and permanently estab- 
lishing agriculture on a parity with in- 
dustry and labor by extending to it the 
principles of the protective system in a 
manner that will insure an American 
price for American requirements, inde- 
pendent of the world price for the sur- 
plus.” 

No information is at hand to show the 
personnel of the American Council of 
Agriculture or what claims it makes to 
“dirt” farmer membership, and probably 
no one will go to the trouble to inquire 
so long as the present Congress shows a 
disposition to protect natural laws 
against queer economic substitutes. 

One of the old party candidates for 
the presidency has delivered his speech 
of acceptance. His rival for the highest 
office in the land is ready to make known 
his views to the country. The speech 
already delivered is chiefly important as 
regards agriculture for its omissions. It 
does not require careful reading to show 
that backers of agricultural price fixing 
movements were given no encouragement. 
The speech did not go as far as the party 
platform, and doubtless was a disap- 
pointment to the advocates of govern- 
ment export schemes. 

With the exception of the radical can- 
didate for president, no seeker after high 
office will give the pledge that is desired 
in some quarters. Should Congress re- 
verse itself and adopt measures for arbi- 
trarily boosting crop prices, there is 
hardly a chance that it will act upon any 
promise made by either of the leading 
presidential candidates in the campaign 
now begun. 


NO RAIL LEGISLATION PROBABLE 


Railroad legislation, which is as im- 
portant to agriculture as to other in- 
dustries, will not be undertaken at the 
coming short session of Congress. It 
would be a hopeless effort to pass a com- 
prehensive scheme for transportation re- 
form within the 11 short weeks that Con- 
gress will be in session. In the mean- 
time there are signs that some of the 
plans for railroad consolidation pro- 
posed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with the encouragement of Con- 
gress are, in a general way, being carried 
out voluntarily. . 

Now that the railroad owners have 
been given a short breathing spell from 
menacing legislation which is not to con- 
front them for another full year at least, 
they are beginning to think about ways 
of solving some of the problems of neces- 
sary lower transportation costs. The one 
great consolidation now being effected in 
the Middle West and East, with the ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, is sure to be followed by others. 
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ENGLAND 


Lonpon, July 23.—Although prices 
generally show advances over last week 
for both wheat and flour, today they are 
below the highest, and with lower Ameri- 
can and Canadian advices there has been 
a desire on the part of some holders to 
secure profits, which has had the result 
of frightening every one except the very 
needy buyer. This market, as a whole, 
has not benefited by the advance in price 
of the past two months, and as a con- 
sequence the general sentiment is inclined 
to be bearish, or if not bearish, there 
is a fixed determination to eschew Cana- 
dian flour until such time as the prices 
asked by mills and those buyers will pay 
come nearer together than they are at 
present. 

The flour importer in London is look- 
ing for lower prices, and his viewpoint 
may be summed up briefly as follows: 
American harvesting conditions in the 
South have been progressing favorably, 
and rain has benefited the spring wheat 
crop. Canada has had beneficial rains, 
the lack of which was a big card in the 
hands of those who forced the market up 
to its present high level, and now, with 
the prospects of an improved yield, they 
consider some of this power has been 
lost and, consequently, a reaction must 
be about due, particularly when it is 
estimated on a conservative basis that 
the Argentine has still about 2,500,000 
tons available for export during the last 
seven months of its crop year, or, in 
other words, over 400,000 qrs weekly. 

Since January, Argentina has shipped 
about 150,000 tons of the total shipments 
for the whole of the year 1923, and for 
the five months of this year, more than 
500,000 tons above the average for the 
same period in the previous five years, 
and reports indicate an increased acre- 
age for the coming harvest. Australia 
has had good rains, but this crop, like 
that of the Argentine, is a matter for 
the future, although the prospects so far 
are favorable. 

France will certainly harvest as large 
a crop as last year; some estimates fore- 
cast an increase. Germany should have 
a good harvest, given favorable harvest 
weather. India is reported to have had 
good rains, and liberal wheat exports are 
predicted. The quantity afloat for Eu- 
rope is about 500,000 qrs greater than a 
year ago, and there seems a good chance 
for an improvement in exchange sterling 
value. 

Whether importers are correct in their 
summary of the situation remains to be 
seen, but it may be questioned if the 
have given full consideration to some bull 
points, which include a Canadian crop 
which the most optimistic do not put at 
a smaller decrease than 100,000,000 bus. 
Then there is the possibility that Russia 
may not export wheat at all, notwith- 
standing the government’s very earnest 
desire to ship grain, which, according to 
the Times Riga correspondent, represent- 
ed 67 per cent of the Russian total ex- 
ports during the past six months. Any 
curtailment would seriously affect the 
whole trade balance and cause undoubted 
loss of prestige to Soviet Russia, so de- 
pendent upon the trade balance being 
maintained, as an aid to its negotiations 
with western Europe. 

Italy’s threshing returns seem to-be 
causing some disappointment; Spain is 
still suffering from drouth;-the yields 
in Roumania are reported generally: poor 
‘but, even so; are better than was at one 
time expected. There is, moreover, the 
anticipated very large shortage of corn 
in the United States, which is perhaps 
not sufficiently appreciated by the flour 
trade, and, finally, the reports received 
from the Far: East are by no means 


optimistic regarding the rice crop, and 
prices have shown a big advance for this 
commodity. 

Altogether, it is a difficult problem for 
traders to solve, and today they have 
got so far as to consider a higher level 
of prices justified, but they also think 
that, when markets steady down, prices 
should certainly be some shillings below 
those ruling today. 

Canadian export patents are offered by 
cable at 42s 9d@43s, c.i.f., but there are 
quite a number of sellers today who are 
prepared to accept 41s 6d, c.i.f., or the 
equivalent price ex-store (43s 6d), or 
even 6d less in some cases. Top Cana- 
dian patents are offered at 45s@45s 9d, 
according to quality, but could be bought 
from secondhand sellers at about 2s 6d 
less than the mills, net, c.i.f., offer. 

Kansas cables are firm, but trading has 
been very limited during the past week. 
Top patents are about 42s, asked, with 
good clears around 39s. Plate low grades 
are not offered by shippers; second hand 
sellers would probably take 28s. No of- 
fers of Minneapolis low grade are re- 
ported. 

Australian flours have experienced a 
decided advance, and importers are not 
prepared to sell good, reputable brands 
at less than 40s, landed. Shippers are 
asking 40s, c.i.f. 

London milled straight run flour has 
been advanced Is today, making the offi- 
cial price 45s 6d, delivered, and the price 
to smaller bakers 44s 6d, which is equal 
to about 40s 6d, c.i.f., and it would seem 
from the advance in price made by mill- 
ers during the past 14 days, amounting 
to 4s per sack in all, that they were fol- 
lowing wheat prices much more closely 
than they have done for many a long 
day. 

FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour during the past week 
were again less from America and Can- 
ada, but the total was greater, owing to 
increased Argentine and Australian ship- 
ments. The quantities, in sacks of 280 
Ibs each, were: from the United States, 
Atlantic 5,250, Pacific 2,400; Canada, 1,- 
750; Australia, 8,777; Argentina, 9,102; 
Indja, 2,030; Continent, 210, 


WHEAT PRICES 


The wheat market shows an advance 
from last week, but the close today is 
below the best. No. 1 northern Manitoba 
on passage has been sold at 55s, June- 
July shipment is offered at 55s, No. 
$3 northern Manitoba, June-July ship- 
ment, is held for 52s 6d, and sold on 
passage at 52s 6d. No. 2 hard winter, 
July-August, is offered at 51s 6d. Aus- 
tralian for June-July at 54s, and for Au- 
gust at 54s 6d. Choice white Karachi 
for June-July shipment is offered at 52s, 
and July-August at 52s 3d. Rosafe, 
63%-lb, afloat, is offered at 52s 3d and 
June-July at 52s 6d. Baruso, 63%-lb, 
afloat, sold at 51s; for July, 51s 6d is 
asked. 


FEED 


The market for mill offals is firm and 
inclined to be dearer for middlings, which 
are difficult to buy at £9 7s 6d, but bran 
is unchanged at £6 5s ton, both ex-mill. 
Plate pollards are steady and unchanged 
generally, but any price movement is 
against buyers. On passage £6-12s 6d 
is bid, for July-August shipment - there 
are offers at £7, July-September £7 Is 
3d, and O¢tober-December: £7.. Fancy 
Plate middlings afloat are -£8 17s 6d; 
shipping or shipped, £9 L5s. - 

The linseed market is very firm, but a 
shade below the best of the week. Cal- 
cutta on spot is nominally £21 15s, and 
there are sellers at this price for afloat 
parcels and also for June-July shipment, 


while July-August has sellers at £21 17s 
6d and August-September at £22. Bold 
Bombay for both June-July and July- 
August shipment are £22 10s, nominally. 
Plate on passage and for July-August 
shipment is £19 17s 6d, and August- 
September £20. Hull prices have im- 
proved, and are the same as London 
figures except for January-February, 
which is £18 12s 6d. 

The cottonseed market is firmer, al- 
though only nominal prices can be quot- 
ed. Bombay to London, July-August 
shipment, is £11 2s 6d, nominal, and to 
Hull £11 for the same shipment. Egyp- 
tian (black) is firm, with spot prices 
unchanged at £13 7s 6d, but new crop 
is dearer at £13 1s 3d for September. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal shows little change, although 
the market is firm, both on spot and for 
shipment. London millers are still pre- 
pared to accept £16 15s ton, ex-store, for 
meal, and ask 10s more for rolled oats. 
American and Canadian is firmly held on 
spot at about £16 15s ton, principally 
owing to short supplies, but to replace 
these goods for shipment would necessi- 
tate an advance of nearly £2. 


No Business in Imported Flour 


Liverroot, July 23.—Foreign flour hav- 
ing advanced in price far more rapidly 
than home milled, there is practically no 
business to report in the former. Any 
sales made have been below the present 
prices asked by millers. Manitoba ex- 
port patents are now 42s 9d, and a parcel 
afloat was offered by resellers at 41s 6d, 
e.i.f. Australian is very firm, and stocks 
are dwindling. A parcel afloat sold at 
39s 6d, c.i.f. Low grades are in very 
limited request, the high prices now asked 
putting a stop to business; £10 was bid 
for Argentine low grade, first hand sell- 
ers now asking £10 15s. American sec- 
= clears are quoted around 28s 9d, 
cif. 

Following the recent sensational ad- 
vances, our wheat market is quieter, due 
to reports of more favorable weather in 
Canada, and prices during the past week 
showed a downward tendency. The re- 
cent advance more than offset any dam- 
age done by drouth, and if crop reports 
continue favorable, lower levels may be 
expected. Prices during the week ad- 
vanced 6d@2s 6d qr, but have not fol- 
lowed the option market to the fullest 
extent. The latter is now about 5d ctl 
lower. Shipments are on a more mod- 
erate scale, and the floating supply shows 
a decrease of 500,000 qrs. At present, 
prices appear to be in line for export 
business in American hard winter wheat. 

All grades of feeding cakes are firm. 
American linseed cake sold at £11 15s, 
August-September shipment, and Argen- 
tine, shipped or about to be shipped, at 
£12 5s; July-August shipment at £12 7s 
6d, and September-December at £12 5s. 
English is firmly held at £13. A parcel 
of cottonseed meal, new crop, 50%, sold 
to Liverpool for £12 15s, and later at 
£12 17s 6d to London; sellers, however, 
are now asking £13. 


SCOTLAND 


Guiascow, July 22.—Markets are so ex- 
cited that it is difficult to give a fair 
indication of values. The general opin- 
ion is that the rise has been overdone, 
there being no definite proof that crops, 
either in Canada or elsewhere, have .suf- 
fered serious damage. No. 2 red winter 
and No. 2 hard winter wheat are of- 
fered on a much cheaper basis than flour, 
the result being that our home millers 
are getting most of the business. 

Home milled flour is nominally 41s, 


48s and 45s, c.i.f. For imported, prices 
are about as follows: American winters, 
42@43s; Manitoba patents, 42s 6d@4's 
6d; Kansas patents, 42s 3d4@43s 3d; Ka:- 
sas clears, 40s; Australians, 39s@40s 6 |, 
—all c.i.f. On spot rather less than thee 
prices would be accepted, Australi: n 
realizing about 37s, cif. Buyers «t 
present can get very much better vali 
from home millers than from Canada 

the States, and therefore do not fe | 
inclined to pay the maximum prices. 


NOTES 


The death has occurred of George Sti 
ling, of the firm of White & Kirklan:, 
one of the oldest flour and grain firn s 
in Glasgow. 


_ Douglas A. Campbell, vice preside: 
and general manager Maple Leaf Millin< 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, was in Glasgow la: 
week calling on the trade and investiga! 
ing flour conditions. 


IRELAND 


Bexrast, July 21.—The market was a!! 
against buyers this week, and consume: 
who thought prices were about at tl 
top in the early part of the week hai 
another big surprise. Bids for Augu:' 
shipment from the seaboard were on the 
basis of quotations at close of previous 
week, but Canadian mills raised their 
prices still further, and reached such 
figure that it was impossible ‘for bakers 
and merchants in general to follow. 

Some attempt was made to buy hig! 
grade Manitoba export patent at 41s, ne', 
c.i.f., Belfast and Dublin, but this was 
3s per sack below mill’s asking pric: 
There were other sellers at Is@1s 6d per 
sack less, but buyers would not take the 
risk of shipment so far ahead. On spo 
any little lots of this flour could b 
bought on the basis of about 39s, net. 
c.i.f., either port. Best short Manitob: 
patents are cabled 47s, net, c.i.f., fo: 
August-September seaboard shipment 
but any inquiry now is for export grades 
as owing to the low price of bread in 
comparison with that of flour, users can 
not afford to buy the higher grade. 

Importers’ stocks of foreign flour arc 
very small in Belfast, most of them being 
held by bakers who have been securing 
anything offered, while in Dublin som: 
importers refuse to sell at the price ob- 
tainable in such a strong market. 

Minneapolis flours have been quite a; 
strong as Canadian, but even with tw: 
of the principal mills quoting about 47s 
net, c.i.f., for August seaboard shipment 
no business was possible. Soft winter 
continue too dear, nearest cable offers 
same shipment, being around 43s@45s 6d 
net, ci.f., either port, whereas home mill 
ers are willing to book at this figure 
delivered. 

Prices advanced for all classes of oat- 
meal, and some American mills are now 
extreme in their quotations. Importers 
would have to ask 45s per 280 lbs, net, 
c.i.f., either Belfast or Dublin, for both 
medium and flake meal of American ori- 
gin. On the other hand, it would be pos- 
sible to sell Canadian flake at 43s 6d for 
September-October seaboard shipment, 
and the medium oatmeal at Is per sack 
less. There is no buying for shipment, 
as neither importers nor merchants would 
pay these figures when they are unable 
to obtain more than 40@4l1s, delivered, 
for medium cut, and about 42@438s for 
flake oatmeal. ‘ 

In ‘sympathy with all other feeding- 
stuffs, mill offals have been strong. 
Home made white bran and pollards 
registered a further advance and are now 
£9@£9 5s ton, delivered, in the north 
of Ireland, and around £10 in the south. 
Millers find demand quite buoyant, and 
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have no stocks. English broad bran of 
fancy type is £11 ton. 


HOLLAND 

AmsrerpaM, July 22.—The erratic 
American markets of the past week 
caused our importers to be very careful 
in arriving at definite decisions. More- 
over, favorable reports on the northwest- 
ern crops, and most encouraging ones 
from some millers regarding results in 
yield and quality of the southern crops 
now being threshed, make importers dis- 
trustful of the present high level of 
American wheat markets. Even those 
really in want of flour for the near fu- 
ture prefer to wait a little longer, and 
none are willing to operate on the pres- 
ent price basis. 

As stocks of foreign flour are of no 
consequence, and therefore are not in- 
flnencing the market, our inland millers 
have as yet only raised their prices slight- 
ly, and are not following the -full swing 
of the American wheat pendulum. Home 
milled flour is now quoted at 17.75@18 
florins per 220 lbs, or $6.70@6.80, against 
which the few offers of hard winter wheat 
fluur around $6.60 for straight grade 
have no attraction, considering that the 
flour cannot arrive here before the end 
of August. 

Prices having reached a point which 
cannot be considered warranted, in view 
of the prospects of future supplies, im- 
porters are unwilling to take risks, and 
no transactions of any significance have 
heen made. Some interest was raised by 
an offer of hard wheat first clear, and it 
may be assumed that a sale was effected 
at a figure well below the home parity. 
Although in the past considerable quan- 
tities of clear flour were imported from 
the United States, when the quality was 
very different from its present standard, 
the demand for first clear in this country 
is now practically nil, the grading being 
too low. 

To sum up, the Holland market is 
watchful but immovable on the basis of 
present quotations. Moreover, with the 
consumptive demand at its lowest, our 
importers do not feel overanxious, and 
are disposing of such stocks as they hold, 
and whatever is on passage, at a none 
too pressing rate, profiting, in the mean- 
time, from the advanced values. 

The weather is all that could be de- 
sired for the crops, which are maturing 
well and, on the whole, are better than 
was expected. Potatoes, in particular, 
are developing well, and this in itself is 
a matter of consideration respecting the 
probable requirements during the coming 
season. 





United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 


m——Wheat——7/._ -——Rye—_.. 

Yield Yield 

Crop per Crop per 

Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 

1924*... 53,818 814 15 4,337 65 15 
1923.... 68,308 786 14 6,157 63 12 
1922.... 62,817 868 14 6,672 103 16 
1921.... 63,696 815 13 4,528 62 14 
1920.... 61,1438 833 14 4,409 60 14 
1919.... 75,694 968 13 6,307 75 4 «612 
1918.... 659,181 921 16 6,391 91 14 
1917.... 45,089 637 14 4,317 63 15 
1916.... 62,316 636 12 3,213 49 15 
1915.... 60,4691,026 17 3,129 64 17 
1914.... 63,541 891 17 2,541 43 #17 
1913.... 650,184 763 15 2,557 41 16 
1912.... 45,814 730 16 2,117 36 17 
1911.... 49,543 621 12 2,127 338 16 
1910.... 45,681 635 14 2,185 35 16 
1909.... 44,261 683 15 2,196 30 13 
1908.... 47,557 665 14 1,948 32 16 
1907.... 45,211 684 14 1,926 32 16 
1906.... 47,306 735 15 2,002 33 17 
1905.... 47,854 693 14 1,730 28 17 
1904.... 44,075 652 12 1,793 27 15 
1903.... 49,465 638 13 1,907 29 15 
1902.... 46,202 670 14 1,979 34 17 
1901.... 49,896 748 15 1,988 30 15 
1900.... 42,495 6522 12 1,591 24 «15 
1899.... 44,593 647 12 1,659 24 14 
1898.... 44,055 676 15 1,643 26 16 
1897.... 39,465 6530 13 1,704 27 16 
1896.... 34,619 428 12 1,831 24 #613 
1895.....34,047 467 14 1,890 27 14 
1894.... 84,882 460 13 1,945 27 14 
1893.... 34,629 396 11 2,038 27 13 
1892.... 38,554 6516 13 2,164 28 13 
1891.... $9,917 612 15 2,176 32 15 
1890.... 36,087 399 11 2,142 26 12 
1889.... 38,124 491 13 2,171 28 «613 
1888.... 87,386 416 11 2,366 28 12 
1887.... 37,642 456 12 2,053. 21 10 
1886. 36,806 457 12 2,130 24 11 


1876-85 34,144 420 12 1,870 24 13 
1866-75¢ 20,470 245 12 1,347 18 14 

*Aug. 1 estimate. tAverage crop per year 
for the period. 





Tunisia requires 7,000,000 bus wheat 
for annual domestic consumption. 
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SELLING THEMSELVES OUT OF 
BUSINESS 

This is the time of year, at the be- 
ginning of the new crop, when millers 
need to be watchful and on guard 
against certain bad practices which may 
vitiate or ruin the business of the en- 
tire crop. It does not now seem likely 
that there will be any repetition of last 
year’s experience, when a large volume 
of flour was sold for deferred delivery 
at prices which showed a loss or, at best, 
no profit. But nobody can tell what may 
happen, and if there should be a bad 
break in the market, there would be the 
utmost need for millers to hold steady 
and not lose their heads. 

Speaking of the financial ' difficulties 
of a certain mill, it was said that it had 
literally sold itself out of business. It 
had sold flour at whatever terms and 





WHY SPECULATION HAS 
INCREASED 


In view of the recent advance in 
grains and the increased specula- 
tion, possibly an explanation is- 
sued in another connection by a 
stock broker might be interesting 
as having a bearing on the subject. 
It reads: “A combination of influ- 
ences is responsible for the new 
price tendencies. Estimates of 
short crops have much to do with 
the higher farm products prices; 
low interest rates explain the 
steady advance in bonds to practi- 
cally the highest levels since the 
war; extraordinarily high bank re- 
serves, continued gold imports and 
3% per cent commercial paper sig- 
nify a plethoric money situation, 
with all its possibilities of infla- 
tion; and last, but not least, rising 
prices inspire confidence in future 
conditions and always generate a 
certain amount of speculative ac- 
tivity.” 











prices the buyers had dictated, and had 
not always kept up its quality. Those 
two things, demoralization of prices and 
grades, usually go together to make up 
the completed whole, the ruin of the 
business. 

By way of contrast, there comes to 
mind a certain mill in the Northwest 
which has quietly gone its way in rather 
unostentatious fashion for a good many 
years. The singular thing about this mill 
is that every one who handles its flour is 
perfectly satisfied with it, and will not 
consider making any change. This fact 
is rather impressive when one is con- 
stantly meeting it in different places and 
when some of the people have represent- 
ed the mill or handled its flour for many 
years. 

Now the millers have a new crop, a 
new deal and a new set of conditions, 
quite unlike the old. It is a seller’s mar- 
ket. Last year it must be admitted that 
there were times when it was difficult 
to make sales except by meeting ruinous 
competition, but the millers who fur- 
nished that competition cannot afford 
to do so any longer. One more year like 
the last would put them in bankruptcy, 
and they know it. 

There are three reasons why this 
should be a profitable milling year, if 
millers will only let it be. The funda- 
mentals of the situation, meaning crop 
and market conditions, are right, by 
whatever name they are called. Then 
the millers who have been causing the de- 
moralization in the past are not in a 
financial position to go on in the old 
way. They have played out their hand, 
depleted their pocketbooks, and cannot 
stand any more punishment. A number 


of them have been obliged to drop out 
of the game altogether. 

Lastly, a new spirit has come over the 
industry. This change in spirit and pur- 
pose had already made headway, and 
was taking definite form, before the eco- 
nomic and crop situation developed 
which should be so favorable to its fur- 
ther growth. The most definite mani- 
festation of this change finds expression 
in the determination to run the business 
on sound lines and at a profit. 

Although it now looks as if the year 
might be favorable to operation, and 
might hang up a new production record, 
yet capacity operation is no longer the 
primary consideration. Not capacity op- 
eration, but business at a profit, is the 
new point of view and the new order of 
the day. If that means capacity opera- 
tion, well and good but, whatever the 
operation, it must be at a profit. This 
year there is no excuse for any miller 
doing business on any other basis. 


TOLEDO 

It is idle to speculate upon what the 
milling business would have been like 
at this time if there had not been the 
big advance in wheat prices. Some mill- 
ers seem to think that the year might 
have started off with more of a rush and 
boom. There might have been larger 
bookings, but also more disastrous com- 
petition, or buyers might have got bear- 
ish ideas into their heads and held off 
as they are doing now. There is no tell- 
ing. An entirely different set of condi- 
tions would have been operative. 

As it is, the situation seems strong 
and healthy, with plenty of reserve pow- 
er back of it. The flour needs of the 
world have not been provided for to 
any considerable extent in advance. 
Neither millers nor buyers got in at the 
low levels to a sufficient degree to cause 
much trouble, and everybody is working 
along on a safe basis. ‘There is no 
ground for complaint, and the situation 
should be accepted cheerfully by millers, 
as it stands. 

This condition finds reflection at To- 
ledo as elsewhere. A fair business is be- 
ing done, but buyers are not anticipating 
their wants far ahead. In the aggregate 
this buying for near-by requirements 
constitutes a reasonable volume of busi- 
ness, and the urgency for flour is such 
that there is no difficulty in getting a 
profit. The entire business is on a vast- 
ly better basis than a year ago this 
time. Some export sales are being made, 
but it is possible to get a better price 
from domestic markets. Importers will 
have to raise their bids. This last week 
they were offering 43s 6d, but that isn’t 
enough. 

There is no need of crowding the mills, 
because a profit can be made at half- 
time operation, and there is a certainty 
of increased production shortly. There is 
no need of holding forth against the long 
deferred sale, because it does not exist, 
or of propaganda to limit sales to 60 or 
90 days, because nobody wants to buy 
farther ahead than that. For the time 
being these are dead issues. 

There is also perhaps little need of 
preaching the doctrine of sales at a 
profit, because the miller is just natural- 
ly blind or crazy who is not getting it. 
According to the logic of the situation, 
from the farmer on down through the 
line, it seems inevitable that this should 
be a seller’s market. 

The wheat movement is heavy, and 
millers have been free buyers, filling up 
their storage while the movement was 
on and good wheat was available in suf- 
ficient quantity for everybody. Hedging 
wheat purchases in the Chicago future 
affords a satisfactory carrying charge 
to cover cost, and many millers are do- 
ing it. The wheat is of very superior 
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quality, most of it grading No. 1 or 
No, 2. 

Although the production of feed is in- 
creasing, yet the situation in corn and 
oats and other feeds is so strong that 
values are well maintained, and may even 
advance at a time when normally they 
should go off. The point about millfeed 
is that it is moving into consumption at 
the prices asked, and there is no backing 


up. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.27 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
Aug. 8. Soft winter wheat standard pat- 
ent flour was quoted at $6.15@6.55 bbl, 
local springs $7.40@7.90, local hard win- 
ters $6.70, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft 
winter wheat bran was quoted at $28.75 
@29 ton, mixed feed $31.75, and mid- 
dlings $33.25@34.50, in 100’s, f.o.b., To- 
ledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 46,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
PO ee eee eee 41,800 91 
Previous week ............ 43,000 93 
MN 5 5 ci5'45.40.0a0 50.0038 42,200 8&8 
1h... 2 . SEeeererreee 44,700 93 
TRIOS FORTE GOO cc ccccceces 32,500 67% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1923 and 1922: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbls tivity 

Aue, 259 vices 23 135,060 106,796 79 
Previous week.. 19 141,000 73,966 52 
Year ago ...... 19 215,010 98,014 78 
Two years ago. 17 94,200 71,480 76 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Aug. 3-9, with comparisons: 

--Receipts— -Shipments— 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

Wheat, bus.. 5 

Corn, bus.... 5 


74,000 630,000 4,915 10,540 
Oats, bus.... 5 


4, 
2,500 71,250 16,220 33,450 
3,300 36,900 35,645 5,535 


PREMIUM ON WHITE WHEAT 


There has been more or less interest 
and speculation as to what could have 
caused the premium on white wheat in 
this section the last year. Whereas it 
used to sell at a discount of two or three 
cents, it now brings that much premium 
over red, 

There has been a movement in late 
years to grow the stronger red wheats 
with higher gluten content. The result 
is that flour now made from these red 
wheats is frequently not soft and starchy 
enough for the pastry and cake bakers. 
They have been wanting a softer flour, 
and in response to this call the millers 
have .been bidding up for the white 
wheats. It may stimulate an increased 
growth of white wheat, and so ultimately 
do away with the premium again. 

This is un unexpected reflection of the 
desire for stronger, more glutinous red 
wheat flour as a result in turn of the 
inroads made by the western hard wheat 
flours in territory where soft wheat flour 
was formerly largely used for home bak- 
ing and for making bread. 


DRIVEN INTO THEIR HOLES 


According to a report from a sales- 
man in New England, representing a 
soft wheat mill, the last advances in 
wheat have driven the flour buyers into 
their holes. He says they are indifferent 
as to what the market is doing or is 
going to do, and that a number of the 
trade he calls on have flour enough, 
bought 10 to 12 months ago, to last them 
until Oct. 1, and in some cases to Jan. 1. 
He says a lot of this flour must have 
shown the millers a big loss on carrying 
charges. 

This story is received by millers with a 
certain amount of skepticism, and it is 
not believed that there are very many 
people still having flour coming to them 
on contracts made a year ago. 


F. H. BAKER ESTATE 


According to appraisers recently ap- 
pointed to estimate the value of the 
estate of the late Fred H. Baker, man- 
ager Colby Milling Co., Dowagiac, Mich., 
hesides his home in Dowagiac he owned 
400 acres of land in Keeler township, two 
or three sections of land near Calgary, 
Alta., which are being successfully op- 
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erated by his two sons, a one third in- 
terest in the Colby Milling Co., and also 
stock in the Lee State Bank, of which 
he was a director. 


FLOUR FOR STATE INSTITUTIONS 
According to reports recently com- 
piled, the amount of flour purchased for 
the year ending Sept. 30, 1923, for state 
institutions in Indiana was as follows: 
winter wheat flour 4,518 bbls, of which 
1,794 were purchased from Indiana mills 
and 2,740 from outside mills; spring 
wheat flour 4,802 bbls, 2,095 purchased 
from Indiana mills and 2,707 from out- 
side mills; corn meal 94,800 lbs, 54,500 
purchased from Indiana mills, and 40,300 
from the outside. 
NOTES 

A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
returned last week from a motor trip 
to northern Michigan. 

Franklin Edwards, sales manager Da- 
vid Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich., 
has returned from a trip to New York 
and eastern markets. 

Henry County farmers are threshing 
wheat, and the yield is reported to be 
30@40 bus an acre. Oats are being cut, 
and all crops are unusually heavy this 
year. 

Christopher Ackerman, Corduroy 
Road, near Toledo, had the prize yield 
on wheat in Lucas County this year, so 
far as reported. He raised 51 bus to 
the acre. 

Deflation has been taking place in farm 
land values in Ohio. According to a re- 
port, these values in Seneca County, one 
of the best of the state, are at the lowest 
level in a decade. Lands sold for an 
average of $58.90 an acre last year, com- 
pared with an average of $117.17 the 
previous year. 

Among representatives of outside mills 
in Toledo last week were H. W. Colvin, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
C. E. Monck, Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, W. F. Steele, Minne- 
apolis (Minn.) Milling Co., R. T. Sted- 
man, Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Wa- 
seca, Minn., H. W. Tibbals, Maney Mill- 
ing Co., Omaha, Neb. 


PITTSBURGH 

While there was a fair volume of busi- 
ness in the flour market here last week, 
there was no disposition on the part of 
consumers to place large orders. The 
cautious attitude of buyers was due 
principally to the fact that they were 
afraid prices would not hold through the 
period of large receipts. While some 
southwestern mills appeared more anx- 
ious for business, this seemed to have a 
tendency in instances to scare off buyers. 
Mills generally were quoting on a close 
basis to wheat. Practically all orders 
placed during the week were for imme- 
diate use. 

Flour quotations, Aug. 9: spring 
wheat, first patent $7.75@8.50, standard 
patent $7.25@7.75; hard winter, short 
patent $7@7.60, standard patent $6.40@ 
7; spring clears $6@6.50,—cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh; soft winter, $5.50@5.85, 
bulk; pure white rye, $5.65@5.90; pure 
medium rye, $5.15@5.40; pure dark rye, 
$4.50@4.75, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

The millfeed market was slow and in- 
active all week. Quotations, Aug. 9: 
standard middlings, $31.50@32.50 ton; 
flour middlings, $86@37; spring wheat 
bran, $29.50@30.50; red dog, $42@43; 
linseed oil meal, $42.90; cottonseed oil 
meal, 43 per cent protein $52, 41 per cent 
protein $50, 36 per cent protein $47 (new 
crop); dairy feed, 16 per cent protein, 
$34.90@36.90, 22 per cent protein $43.90 
@45.90. 

Corn was active and in good demand. 
Quotations, Aug. 9: No. 2 yellow, shelled, 
$1.27@1.28; No. 3 yellow, $1.26@1.27. 
Oats were in fair demand all week. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 white, 68@64c; No. 3 
white, 61@62c. 

NOTES 


Jacob D. Hollenbach, formerly in the 
baking business at Reading, Pa., recently 
was declared a bankrupt. 

John B. Moore, aged 74, for nearly 
45 years engaged in the flour and gro- 
cery business in Pittsburgh, died at his 
home there Aug. 2. 

The old Hunsecker flour mill in Man- 
heim Township, Lancaster County, Penn- 
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sylvania, built early in the nineteenth 
century and operated by Amos L. Hos- 
tetter until a few years ago, has been 
dismantled. 


Among flour men here last week were 
J. B. Neuhauser of the Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, George Shane, 
of Philadelphia, and H. E. Irvin, vice 
president United Mills Corporation, 
Grafton, Ohio. 

Information gathered from more than 
700 crop reporters in Pennsylvania dur- 
ing the past 10 years shows that the own- 
ership of automobiles by farmers has in- 
creased from 7 per cent in 1915 to 72 
per cent in 1924. There are 202,000 
farmers in the state. 

C. C. Larus, 


INDIANAPOLIS 

The flour and grain trade in this ter- 
ritory, with grain prices remaining at a 
high level, continued last week to look 
askance at the merchant who bought 
large quantities of flour for the future. 
Immediate trade was very good, but con- 
ditions continued to appear mixed, and 
nothing seemed sure either to the buyer 
or seller of flour and feeds. 

The pleasing demand for old wheat 
flours continued. The buying trade ap- 
parently had decided on a cautious policy 
until conditions showed some signs of 
settling back to normal. Many millers 
felt that it was a movement to get specu- 
lators in full swing, and that when this 
was completed prices would have put 
themselves on the proper basis. 

Business was spotted, with some de- 
mand from certain parts of the country 
for near-by business. The majority of 
the trade, as one miller put it, was 
“watchfully waiting,” considerably afraid 
yet of the radical and rapid advance. 
There was a good movement eastward 
for old wheat flours. The South also 
was a good buyer, and some shipping 
directions on old orders were filed. 

One miller quoted prices as follows: 
soft winter wheat patents, $6.20@7.75; 
hard winter wheat patents, $6.50@7.50; 
spring wheat patents, $7@8. These prices 
showed a considerable advance over quo- 
tations of recent weeks. 

Wheat feeds were in fairly good de- 
mand, although the advance in wheat sent 
prices soaring. Quotations were $31.50 
@34 ton for bran, $32@35 for mixed 
feeds and $34.50@40 for middlings. 

The movement of grain, especially new 
stuff, was encouraging, although reports 
from various parts of the state indicated 
less output than expected at first. Mill- 
ers bought some of the stuff, but as a 
rule were not anxious. Bids for car lots 
of grain at the call of the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade, f.o.b., 41%c to New 
York, Aug. 9: wheat, No. 2 red $1.221 
@1.24, No. 2 hard $1.18@1.20; corn, No. 
2 white $1.10@1.11, No. 3 white $1.09@ 
1.10, No. 2 yellow $1.11@1.12, No. 3 yel- 
low $1.09@1.11, No. 2 mixed $1.07@1.09, 
No. 3 mixed $1.06@1.08; oats, No. 2 
white 50@5lc, No. 3 white 4814@50c. 

Output of flour by mills in Indianap- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 20,000 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
/ | SPUR ee eee 10,292 52 
WPOVIGUR WOOK 206s css cscs 7,078 $5 
eS | a-cee-eee yas 464 e0% 8,448 42 
ee Pe BD 6 b06 668 axes 13,208 61 


Grain inspections, Aug. 9, in bushels: 
wheat, 472,000 in, 5,000 out; corn, 211,000 
in, 132,000 out; oats, 172,000 in, 32,000 
out; rye, 1,400 in. 

Stocks in store Aug. 9, with compari- 
sons: wheat, 284,000 bus, against 23,600 
a year ago and 448,000 two years ago; 
corn 429,500, against 174,700 and 89,000; 
oats 46,400, against 31,400 and 81,000. 


NOTES 
Indianapolis flour mills and grain ele- 


vators last week were paying $1.12 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat. 


White corn made history on the In- 
dianapolis Board of Trade in the recent 
upshoot in prices, selling at a higher price 
per pound than No. 2 red wheat. 

The elevator of the Barr Grain Co., 
Chalmers, Ind., burned July 31. The loss 
is estimated to have been $25,000. It is 
said to be reasonably well established 
that the cause of the fire was a locomo- 
tive spark entering an open window and 
firing corn cobs. 


The Berrysville (Ill.) Mill, for 80 
years one of the landmarks of the place, 
was burned recently, the loss to the 
building and contents being estimated at 
$18,000. The cause of the fire has not 
been determined. The mill contained 
1,500 bus wheat and 500 bus corn, and 
was only partly insured. 

Based on the tendency of prices for 
live stock to advance, W. C. Garten, of 
the Garten Feed Co., says: “Now is the 
time to lay in a good supply of such 
millfeeds as are necessary, not only for 
the present but for some time in the 
future as well. With the advance in 
the prices of live stock, corn and other 
feeds naturally will follow the upward 
advance.” 

Curis O. ALBIon. 


EVANSVILLE 

Millers report the flour market last 
week improved, with prices at or near 
those ruling the week previous. Domes- 
tic demand only continued to show im- 
provement, with practical disappearance 
of export inquiry. This was not sur- 
prising, however, with the continued 
change of wheat prices at primary points, 
and the withholding of wheat by the 
farmers awaiting the final arrangement 
of the pooled price. Quotations, based 
Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: best 
patent, $7.90@8.25; first patent, $7.50; 
straights, $7@7.10; Kansas, $7.50@7.75; 
spring, $8.75; clears in jutes, first $5.50 
@6, second $5. 

Millfeed was in strong demand, many 
mills being sold ahead for a month. 
Prices advanced very materially. Quo- 
tations, based Evansville, 100-lb sacks, 
carload lots: bran, $28@28.50 ton; mixed 
feed, $30@31.50; shorts, $31.50@32.50. 


NOTES 


J. B. McLemore, secretary Southwest- 
ern Millers’ Association, Nashville, spent 
a day last week with Evansville millers 
en route from Nashville to St. Louis. 

Sale was made last week of 12,000 bus 
old corn at $1.18. Some farmers report- 
ed that corn buyers were in the market 
for new corn in the field at prices in 
excess of that paid for the old. 

Evansville millers last week were of- 
fering $1.25 bu for wheat at mills and 
$1.22 at stations. At Madisonville, Ky., 
75 miles south of here, millers were pay- 
ing $1.50 for No. 1 and $1.45 for No. 2. 
The wheat offered was of excellent qual- 
ity, it was reported, and the movement 
good. The price paid was the record 
since wheat declined after the war. 

W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE 

Demand for flour from the Southeast 
continued fairly active last week, though 
sales were connfied almost entirely to 
small lots for immediate shipment, or 
delivery in 30 to 60 days. While interest 
was manifested by large buyers, they 
were not making purchases on the usual 
scale for this time of year. The indica- 
tions were that buyers had let the mar- 
ket get away from them, and that they 
were content to mark time, and follow a 
cautious policy. Current sales showed a 
marked increase, and running time was 
increased to near the usual basis for the 
beginning of the new crop year. 

There was little change in flour prices, 
though some readjustment was noted, 
while values were getting to a parity 
with the upheaval in the wheat market. 
Quotations, Aug. 9: best or short soft 
winter wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $8.25@8.50; standard 
or regular patent, $7.60@8; straight pat- 
ent, $7.20@7.50; first clears, $5.25@5.75. 

Trade was better with rehandlers, who 
were selling freely in small quantities. 
Quotations: spring wheat first patent, 
98-lb cottons, delivered at Nashville, $8 
@8.60; hard winter wheat short patent, 
$7 @7.60. 

Cash wheat was on a firmer basis, and 
the range of prices was not so wide. 
No. 2 red wheat, with bill, was quoted at 
$1.53@1.55 bu at Nashville. Because of 
slow threshing, offerings of new wheat 
were reported light in the hard wheat 
markets. Mills, consequently, accumu- 
lated very little surplus wheat. The 
quality of the later offerings was re- 

rted irregular, considerable moisture 

aving been in evidence. 

The millfeed situation was satisfac- 
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tory, demand continuing fair at firm 
prices. The price of middlings was a 
Shade higher. Quotations: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio 


River points, $26@27; standard mid- 
dlings or shorts, $30@32. 
Corn meal demand remained light. 


Prices: bolted, in sacks, per cwt, f.o.\)., 
Ohio River points, $2.90@3; unbolted, 
$2.80@2.90. Prices were easier. 

Output of flour by Nashville and 
southeastern mills, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet 
capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivit 

July 26-Aug. 2... 166,620 108,942 6 
Previous week ... 160,620 94,361 58.7 
BOOP GOO nccnsess 193,980 132,563 6s.1 
Two years ago... 200,430 136,901 65.3 
Three years ago.. 200,670 130,837 65.2 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Aug. 9 Aug. 2 
rr re 5,600 4,20 
Se eee 310,000 234,050 
Cn WE 5 Sade wew kGekee 102,000 78,010 
ee. ME Rhee tase ccsnsas 80,000 46,000 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville la.t 
week were 184 cars. 

W. E. Meek, of the Meek Milling Co., 
Marissa, Ill., and Edgar Igleheart, of 
Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind., visited 
the Nashville market last week. 

J. H. Wilkes & Co., Nashville, flour 
and feed manufacturers, gave a rece})- 
tion and banquet last week at their plant 
in honor of about 100 employees. 

Joun Lerper. 


NORFOLK 

The flour trade in this section last 
week continued in a state of marked un- 
certainty. Buyers, generally, were goin, 
into the market with extreme caution. 
Although they were looking for higher 
prices eventually, they were still hoping 
for a substantial break in order to get 
in on a better basis. The declines during 
the latter part of the week appeared to 
justify waiting. Some round lot sales 
were reported for September-October dec- 
livery, but they were not as heavy «s 
usual at this time of the year. Old wheat 
flour on the spot continued scarce and 
commanded a premium. There was very 
little forward booking except for new 
crop spring. New wheat flour from thie 
central states had not begun to arrive 
yet, and could hardly be expected before 
the last of this month. 

Top winter patents were quoted at 
$6.95@7.25, standard patents $6.50@6.75, 
soft winter straights $6.20@6.30, Kansas 
family grades $7.20@7.60, bakers patents 
$7@7.25, and spring patents $7.95@8.20. 

Feed was in fair demand, with no im- 
portant changes in the situation. Stand 
ard bran was quoted at $32@32.50 ton, 
standard middlings $32.50@33, flour 
middlings $35@38, and red dog $43@45. 

* * 


John H. Blanton, of the Wolf Mill 
ing Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, was in Nor 
folk last week. He reported busines 
active at his mill, and new wheat of 
splendid quality arriving freely. 

Josepu A. Lesiie. 





United States—Grain Crops 

Estimates by the Department of Agricu!- 

ture of grain and flaxseed crops of the Uni'- 

ed States by years (in millions of bushels): 

Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh't 
,439 170 65 28 


1924* 814 2,576 . 
1923. 786 3,054 1,300 198 63 17 14 
1922. 868 2,906 1,216 182 103 10 = 13 
1921. 815 3,069 1,078 155 62 8 14 
1920. 833 3,209 1,496 189 60 11 1 

1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 76 7 14 
1918. 921 2,503 1,538 256 91 13.0 CO 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 +863 S 3 

1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 «6454 14.0115 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 #16 = #1 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 = 15 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 = «18 
1909. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 20 = 15 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 382 26~—Csid1L' 
1907. 634 2,590 754 154 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 = 15 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 328 = 15 
1904. 552 2,467 895 140 27 23 15 
1903. 638 2,244 784 132 29 #27 —=«14 
1902. 670 2,524 988 136 434 29 15 
1901. 748 1,523 737 110 30 8 18 15 
1900. 522 2,105 809 59 34 20 = 1° 
1899. 547 2,078 796 73 4624 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 56 26 12 
1897. 530 1,903 699 67 27 15 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 8624 14 
1895. 467 2,151 824 87 27 15 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 8627 12 
1892. 516 1,628 661 80 8628 12 


*Aug. 1 estimate. 
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BRITISH COMPETITION 

Reports of a recent meeting of Brit- 
ish millers show that the war on import- 
ed flour has had rueful consequences for 
those who carried on the campaign. A 
few more victories of the kind that seem 
so far to have been the only outcome will 
leave the victors dead on the field of 
battle. The speeches of leading millers 
who attended this meeting left no doubt 
as to the present state of the British 
industry. It is about where the Canadians 
found themselves at the close of that 
most disastrous of years, 1922-23. 

Luckily, the Canadians had _ sense 
enough to pull themselves together be- 
fore the worst had happened, and with 
the saner vision that their losses brought 
were able to stop the bad practices en- 
gendered by too strenuous a fight for 
trade. As a consequence, 1923-24 is 
proving one of the best peace years they 
have known, The same remedy lies open 
to the milling industry of Great Britain 
and of other countries that may be in 
similar straits. “Cost plus” or no sale is 
the key to success in milling, as in every 
other line of business activity. 

It is to be hoped that the British in- 
dustry will find itself, now that the truth 
is being so frankly spoken. It comprises 
one of the finest groups of men to be 
found anywhere, and the millers of other 
countries must wish them well. 


TORONTO 

The spring wheat flour market was in- 
active last week. Prices did not change, 
although the wheat market at times 
seemed to warrant this, but by Aug. 9 it 
was back to the level of the previous 
week end. Flour buyers seemed to be 
holding off as much as possible until the 
new crop was on the market. On Aug. 
9 top patents were quoted at $8.20 bbl, 
seconds at $7.70 and first clears at $7.50, 
in 98-lb jutes, mixed car lots, delivered, 
Ontario points, less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

Business in Ontario winters was limit- 
ed. Old crop stocks disappeared long 
ago, and trading in the new crop was 
not general, which made it difficult to 
obtain reliable quotations. However, $6 
@6.10 bbl for new crop 90 per cent pat- 
ent, bulk, seaboard, was the general idea 
of a fair price for August shipment. 

A few sales for export were put 
through during the week, but reports 
from mills describe business as dull. 
The rise in sterling exchange was re- 
flected in prices, and flour for export 
was Is 6d lower than at the previous 
week end. On Aug. 9, mills were quot- 
ing export spring patent at 42s 9d per 
280 Ibs, in jute 140’s, c.i.f., London or 
Liverpool, and 43s, Glasgow, seven-day 
terms, August seaboard loading. New 
crop winter wheat flour was offering for 
export at 42s, in cotton bags, c.i.f., Glas- 
gow, August and first half September 
shipment, and some sales were made at 
this figure. 

MILLFEED 

Demand for millfeed was fair, and 
mills found it easy to dispose of their 
output, which was light. Prices on Aug. 
9 were unchanged at $29 ton for bran, in 
mixed car lots, shorts $31, middlings $37 
and feed flour $41, bags included, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points, spot cash terms. 

WHEAT 

_ New crop Ontario wheat was coming 
into the market in limited quantity. 
Mills were buying readily, and were of- 
fering $1.200@1.24 bu for No. 2 winter 
wheat, f.o.b., shipping points, car lots. 
Supplies were scarce, but should be more 
plentiful shortly, as the harvest is now 
practically completed in southern On- 
tario. 

Western spring wheat prices fluctuat- 
ed considerably, finally finishing the 


week %c higher than at the end of the 
previous one. On Aug. 9 No. 1 northern 
was quoted at $1.55% bu, track, Bay 
ports, and other grades at Winnipeg 
spreads. 

CEREALS 


Trade in cereals was quiet, and prices 
were practically unchanged. On Aug. 9, 
rolled oats, in mixed car lots, according 
to quality, were quoted at $6.60@6.90 
bbl of 180 lbs, in 90-lb jutes, and oat- 
meal, in 98-lb jutes, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats, delivered, Ontario points. 

Rolled oats and oatmeal did not sell 
for export to any extent. On Aug. 9, 
mills were quoting rolled oats at 43s 
per 280 lbs, Glasgow, and oatmeal at 
41s, c.i.f., jute, August shipment. 

Reground oat hulls were worth $15 
ton, Montreal, and $17, Boston, deliv- 
ered terms.. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Demand for feeding grains fell off to 
some extent. On Aug. 9 No. 3 Canadian 
western oats were quoted at 58c bu, 
track, Bay ports, an advance of 1%c 
over the previous week. No. 3 yellow 
corn was unchanged at $1.274% bu, de- 
livered, Ontario points, and government 
standard screenings at $22.50 ton, track, 
Bay ports. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Mills were not requiring much flour 
space, and bookings by shipping com- 
panies were small. The only change for 
the week was an advance of Ic in the 
rate to Belfast and Dublin for Septem- 
ber, the August rate to those ports re- 
maining as before. On Aug. 9, space 
was offered to mills at 19c cwt to Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Manchester, Rotterdam 
and Amsterdam, 20c to Glasgow and 
Hull, and 2lc for August and 22c for 
September to Belfast and Dublin, all 
from Montreal. 

NOTES 


Oil cake meal was quoted last week 
at $47 ton, f.o.b., mill points, in Ontario. 


W. E. McGaw, Vancouver, formerly 
in the grain trade at Winnipeg, visited 
Toronto on Aug. 6, on his way to New 
York, 

The total production of wheat flour in 
Canada during the current crop year up 
to end of June from Sept. 1 1923, 
amounted to 17,921,832 bbls. Flour ex- 
ports for the same period were 10,752,- 
669 bbls. 

It is estimated that 20,000 harvesters 
from eastern Canada will be needed for 
the western crops. Excursion trains will 
be run at intervals from Aug. 15 to 26. 
The fare from Toronto to Winnipeg is 
$15, and for points beyond Winnipeg %c 
per mile. The return fare from Winni- 
peg to Toronto has been fixed at $20. 
It is expected that Canada will be able 
to provide all her own farm labor this 
season, and no harvesters are being 
brought out from the United Kingdom. 


MONTREAL 


Though business in both export and 
domestic branches had fallen away to a 
minimum, prices in the local market last 
week continued firm, in sympathy with 
the uncertainty regarding crop prospects 
in western Canada. First patents were 
quoted at $8.20 bbl, second patents at 

7.70 and strong bakers at $7.50, in jute 
bags, ex-track, less 10¢ bbl for spot cash. 
These quotations showed no changes 
from the previous week. 

Likelihood of the appearance of new 
crop offerings of winter wheat flours 
within the next 10 days led to very ma- 
terial curtailment of the present market 
for winter grades. Prices held steady, 
however, with choice grades in car lots 
at $6.75@6.85 bbl in secondhand jute 


bags, ex-track, and smaller quantities at 
$7@7.10, ex-stock. Winter wheat pat- 
ents were quoted at $7.25@7.35, in new 
cotton sacks, ex-store. White corn flour 
continued at $6.60 bbl in jute bags, de- 
livered to the trade. 

The millfeed market was _ steady 
throughout the week, with very limited 
trading. Manitoba bran was selling at 
$29.25 ton, shorts at $31.25 and mid- 
dlings at $37.25, including bags, ex-track, 
less 25c ton for spot cash. Standard 
grades of rolled oats remained at $3.10 
@3.25 per bag of 90 lbs, delivered to the 
trade. 

A. E. Perks. 


WINNIPEG 


Western millers last week reported a 
slight improvement in demand for flour. 
The recent advances in prices stimulated 
buying at country points, and domestic 
inquiry throughout the West was decid- 
edly more active. There was little 
change in the situation as regards ex- 
port business. Prices were out of line, 
and the volume of over-sea trade was 
light. There was no change in prices. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Saskatchewan boundary top pat- 
ent springs were quoted Aug. 9 at $8 
bbl, jute, seconds at $7.40, and _ first 
clears at $6, Fort William basis, sight 
draft; cotton, 25c over this basis. Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta were 10c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 10@ 
30c over. Bakers purchasing their sup- 
plies in jute got special prices. 

Demand for bran and shorts in the 
prairie provinces showed no signs of 
abating. ‘The greater call continued to 
be for shorts. Millers have accumulated 
no stocks of millfeed, the surplus from 
domestic demand being readily absorbed 
by markets south of the line and in east- 
ern Canada. Prices remained unchanged. 
Quotations, Aug. 9: Fort William, bran 
$21.50 and shorts $23.50, in mixed cars 
with flour; Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, bran $22 and shorts $24; in- 
terior British Columbia, bran $26 and 
shorts $28; Pacific Coast, bran $27 and 
shorts $29. 

There was no change in the market for 
oil cake and meal. Quotations, Aug. 9: 
oil cake, ton lots, in bags, $38, and oil 
meal $40, f.o.b., Winnipeg. 

Oatmeal export demand was firm, and 
domestic business dull. Prices were high- 
er. Quotations, Aug. 9: rolled oats in 
80-lb bags $3.20, and oatmeal in 98-lb 
bags $4, delivered to the trade. 

Wheat prices maintained their high 
levels, and crop reports continued to be 
the controlling influence. Some large 
trading was done for export account, 
and the tone was generally strong. There 
was a fair demand for cash wheat, chief- 
ly No. 1 northern, and local millers were 
good buyers. The high prices brought 
out increased offerings. Wheat for fu- 
ture delivery attracted very little atten- 


tion. Prices for No. 1 northern, in 
store, Fort William: 
-—F utures—-, 
Cash Oct. Dec. 
RS B56 k5 500 45:6 1.49% $1.39% $1.34% 
BEES ov iccccsss 1.36% 1.32 
BOD: vesdeccdes Se 1.36% 1.31 
pS epee are 1.49% 1.38 % 1.33% 
Mh aier eye 1.49% 1.38% 1.33% 
Aug. 9 1.48% 1.37% 1.32% 


Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending Aug. 7 averaged 
75 cars, compared with 128 for the pre- 
vious seven days, and 78 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1923. 

Trading in cash oats was fair, and 
only car lots were offered. Offerings of 
barley were light, and an excellent de- 
mand existed for all grades. There 
was a fairly good demand for the lower 
grades of rye, and offerings of flaxseed 
were small, with inquiry only fair. Quo- 


tations, Aug. 9: No, 2 western Canadian 
oats, 544%c bu; barley, 8544c; rye, 87%c; 
flaxseed, $2.27. 

NOTES 

George Haynes, sales manager of the 
cereal department, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., spent last week in 
Winnipeg, calling on friends in the trade 
here. 

The final session of the royal grain in- 
quiry commission opened Aug. 7 at Sas- 
katoon, Sask., when the work of drawing 
up the final report to be submitted to 
the government was begun. 


Reports at the week end stated that 
wheat harvesting had been started at one 
or two points in Alberta. In Manitoba 
barley and rye cutting has begun. The 
latter promises an _ exceptionally fine 
crop. 

According to an official statement 
made at the annual meeting of the Al- 
berta wheat pool, held Aug. 5 at Cal- 
gary, Alta., members of the organiza- 
tion will receive $1.011 bu, basis No. 1, 
Fort William, for wheat of that grade 
sold through the pool during the year 
ending July 15, last. The statement also 
showed that the pool sold over 34,000,000 
bus wheat for its members during that 
year. At the same meeting, the entire 
board of directors was re-elected. 


VANCOUVER 

Domestic business last week was ex- 
ceptionally quiet. The trade had fairly 
good stocks purchased at lower levels, 
and those who were not fortunate enough 
to lay in a supply before prices advanced 
bought very sparingly, feeling that lower 
prices were imminent. 

Export business with the United King- 
dom was not workable in commercial 
quantities, and was confined to small 
orders for established brands. Shipments 
of flour to the Orient on sales made last 
fall continued to satisfy all requirements, 
and no new business was done. Oriental 
buyers, who were carrying large stocks, 
were not alarmed over Canadian crop 
scares, and appeared prepared to await 
the harvesting of the crop and more set- 
tled conditions before entering the mar- 
ket. Cable dispatches from Hongkong 
reported abnormally large _ stocks, 
amounting to 1,400,000 bags. 

There was very little old crop wheat 
available, and buyers were rather indif- 
ferent at the present levels of premiums. 
Small quantities of No. 1 northern wheat 
were worked at 5@7c over Winnipeg 
spot prices, but considerable was of- 
fered that could not be sold. There was 
more interest in new crop wheat, but the 
volume of business actually closed was 
not large. Basis No. 1 northern for 
September shipment to Vancouver sold 
at 8c over Winnipeg October, and Oc- 
tober shipment at 6c over Winnipeg Oc- 
tober. Later, wheat was offered at 14%c 
under these premiums, but no buyers 
could be found. Exporters bid 4c over 
October for October shipment, but no 
sales at this price were made. 

The supply of bran and shorts was in- 
adequate, and list prices of $27 ton for 
bran and $29 for shorts were well main- 
tained. Mills with any surplus feeds 
were able to secure a reasonable percent- 
age of flour in each mixed car. 


NOTES 

Ray E. Lee, Vancouver manager Al- 
berta Pacific Grain Co. Ltd., is visiting 
Calgary and other prairie poirts. 

Flour shipments from Vancouver dur- 
ing July to the Orient were 79,405 bbls, 
and to the United Kingdom 12,408. 

Grain stocks in store in harbor com- 
missioners’ elevator, Vancouver, Aug. 7: 
No. 1 northern, 135,096 bus; No. 2 north- 
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ern, 144,768; No. 3 northern, 54,786; No. 
4 wheat, 77,714. 

Grain shipments from Vancouver 
from Sept. 1, 1923, to July 31, 1924: to 
the United Kingdom and the Continent, 
38,780,082 bus; to the Orient, 14,706,330; 
to South America and other ports, 1,132,- 
776; total, 54,619,188. 

H. M. Cameron. 





AUSTRALIA 

Metsourne, Victorta, July 8.—The 
height of the shipping season having 
passed, it might have been expected that 
the output of wheat from Victoria dur- 
ing June would have shown a substan- 
tial contraction, but, as a matter of fact, 
the quantity dealt with (845,771 ctls) 
was largely in excess of the exports in 
the corresponding month of the previous 
year, when 301,173 ctls were sent over- 
sea. Japan reappeared as a buyer, but 
only 11,192 ctls were dispatched to that 
country. . 

New Zealand took 129,160 ctls, South 
Africa 14,186, Italy 59,507, and Great 
Britain 532,331. For the first half of 
the current year the wheat exports from 
Victoria were considerably in excess of 
those for the corresponding period of 
last year, the increase, no doubt, having 
been due primarily to the heavier yield 
of the 1923-24 harvest. For the first six 
months of last year the quantity shipped 
was 4,307,931 ctls, whereas in the like 
term of the current year it was 7,387,931. 

Flour exports during June declined 
sharply in volume. Nevertheless, the 
business was satisfactory, especially in 
view of the heavy commitments entered 
into earlier in the season. In all 251,339 
ctls were shipped, compared with 261,372 
for June, 1923. For the last six months 
the shipments were practically on a par 
with those for the corresponding period 
of last year, the totals having been 
2,145,136 and 2,147,748 ctls, respectively. 
Egypt was the a buyer. 

The appended table shows the exports 
of wheat and flour (in centals) for the 
six months from Dec. 1 to June 30, last, 
and the countries of destination: 





r——— Centals- 

To— Wheat Flour 
United Kingdom ....... 3,293,339 508,291 
TEUPORS ccccccccccccceves 1,337,947 .eoce. 
os | TAAPrrr rere Tr i 246,419 620,188 
South Africa ......... . 256,204 250,883 
Java and Sumatra ......  seseee 214,713 
SOMOM scccccscecesgccene eS re 
PE Seba ksh etedeaventss: eaweee 298,879 
COREE bcc ccs cceseees . 761,425 252,182 

LC eer a 7,387,931 2,145,136 


ANOTHER DIVIDEND IN VICTORIA 


Arrangements have been made by the 
Victorian Wheatgrowers’ Corporation 
with the Commonwealth Bank for a fur- 
ther advance of Is per bu, less rail 
freight, on wheat certificates of the vol- 
untary pool, The total disbursement will 
be £600,000, With this payment, grow- 
ers will have received 4s bu, less rail 
freight. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIAN WHEAT PENALIZED 


Like the other exporting states, West- 
ern Australia, in the buying and selling 
of wheat, works on the f.a.q. standard, 
which is fixed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. This means that when the season 
is particularly good the weight of the 
standard bushel may be fixed as high as 
62% lbs, whereas, on the other hand, if 
it turns out unsatisfactory, the standard 
may be only 60 lbs. 

Now the continent of Australia rep- 
resents a very big slice of territory—it 
is approximately 2,400 miles across from 
east to west, and 1,900 miles from north 
to south, and has an area of 3,000,000 
square miles. Hence it will be readily 
understood that while one section of it 
may be suffering from drouthy condi- 
tions, other portions may be enjoying 
splendid seasons. As a result of these 
variations, not infrequently the weights 
of the standard bushels in the different 
states range from 60 to 62% lbs. The 
price paid for the grain, however, does 
not vary. In other words, the grower 
of the 60-lb standard wheat in, say, New 
South Wales, receives the same price as 
the producer of the 62-lb standard grain 
in South Australia. 

The defectiveness of the system has 
been repeatedly stressed, but the powers 
that be have hitherto failed to discover 
a better one applicable to Australian 
conditions, where all except a relatively 
small portion of the crop is marketed in 
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bags or sacks. Indeed, New South 
Wales is the only state in which bulk 
handling is systematically done, and even 
there only a part of the crop is so dealt 
with. 

Western Australian producers are now 
complaining because some of the wheat 
forwarded from that state to the United 
Kingdom lately has been subjected to a 
deduction of 3@6d per qr because it has 
fallen short of the Western Australian 
standard, which last harvest was fixed 
at a higher level than that of some of 
the other states, for the reason that the 
grain, on the whole, was of better 
quality. 

Experiences such as this are calculated 
to have one of two effects. They will 
either cause those responsible for the 
fixation of the standards to keep them at 
a comparatively low level, so as to avoid 
any possibility of penalizing shipments 
sent oversea, or else they will serve to 
hasten the day of bulk handling, with 
the accompanying practice of buying and 
selling according to grade, which is rec- 
ognized as being the only really satis- 
factory method of doing business, 

Cuartes J, Matruews. 





JAPAN 

Toxyo, July 24.—The millers of Japan 
have become alarmed over the announced 
intention of the new cabinet to present 
a bill to the autumn session of the Im- 
perial Diet doubling the duty on foreign 
wheat. The present tariff is .77 yen per 
100 kin (nominally 38%c per 132.27 
Ibs), and the proposed duty is 1.55 yen 
per 100 kin. 

Under the present circumstances the 
prospects of the millers are not very 
roseate for the last half of this year, 
as the margin of profit has been reduced 
to almost nil by the rise in the price 
of raw material and the depressed con- 
dition of the flour market. During the 
half year just closed, the manufacturers 
owed their prosperity to unusual cir- 
cumstances arising out of the earth- 
quake, in which the government permit- 
ted wheat to enter duty free until the 
end of March. 

It so happened that. while wheat was 
exempted from duty it remained quite 
cheap in America and the price of flour 
here kept firm, thus enabling flour pro- 
ducers to score a good margin of profit. 
The millers, however, went too far in 
their attempt to pursue the temporary 
advantage, and carried on a _ rather 
reckless importation of wheat from 
America, inundating the market. 

The result was a drop in the price of 
flour from over 4 yen (nominally $2) per 
50-lb bag toward the end of 1923 to 
3.30 yen during March of this year. 
The price has not yet recovered, al- 
though, as compared with the lowest 
figure quoted in April, it has come back 
by about .30 yen. 

The following table gives the local 
market prices per bag of flour since the 
beginning of the year, in yen: 


Highest Lowest 
SORE ob nce cnsdueseeuess 3.60 3.42 
February... ee - 3.60 3.54 
EE oi aun ewskNép aus 3.53 3.38 
eer eer er ae 3.33 
BE “daseeswetes ceuesas ees 3.67 3.51 
co. ehh igang bean eee wen 3.67 3.45 
BE Seadeccesttasnes ened 3.62 3.43 


At present, forward transactions are 
being made among the dealers in the 
neighborhood of 3.58 yen per bag, al- 
though the millers refuse to come down 
below 3.60 yen under any circumstances. 
While the price of flour remains at such 
a low level, the price of wheat has 
steadily been advancing since May, un- 
til now the millers claim that they can- 
not produce flour from new stock for 
less than 4.30 yen, and that that figure 
would not allow them a profit. 

The situation could be mitigated if the 
manufacturers could depend substantial- 
ly on home grown wheat, but native pro- 
duction can supply only about 30 per 
cent of the wheat needed in the industry. 
Even if the millers used a mixture of 
30 per cent Japanese wheat and 70 per 
cent imported wheat, they claim that 
they could not turn out flour at a cost 
of less than 4.20 yen, which is some .70 
yen higher than the current price. 

Only some extraordinary measure, 
such as the drastic curtailment of pro- 
duction or the absolute refusal to sell 
below a certain agreed price, can bring 
the price of flour up to a figure which 
would enable producers to cover their 











production costs. The millers, therefore, 
are looking forward with misgivings to 
the proposed increased duty on wheat. 

Others besides the milling trade are 
attacking the proposed tariff increase. 
It is pointed out that wheat is becoming 
more and more important as a foodstuff 
in Japan, even though it falls far below 
that in other countries. In 1912 approx- 
imately 13,000,000 bags of flour were 
consumed in this country; in 1923 the 
figures had doubled to 27,000,000. 

It is evident that the increasing of the 
duty on flour will raise the cost of living 
for a great many if not all of the people 
of Japan, for the high price of flour will 
inevitably force up the prices of flour 
substitutes. 

Some economists state that the gov- 
ernment is attacking the problem of ag- 
ricultural depression from the wrong 
angle, inasmuch as the prices of other 
commodities have not dropped to a point 
to correspond with the lower price the 
farmers have been receiving for their 
wheat. The government proposes the in- 
creased tariff as a measure to help the 
farmers, but it is claimed that it will 
hurt the farmers in the long run, because 
the profit they derive from the higher 
price of wheat will be more than eaten 
up by the consequent rise in other com- 
modities which they must buy. 

H. J. Scuvuck. 





United States—Fiscal Year Exports 


Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, 
by fiscal years, as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce: 

WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 


Years ending 


June 30— Wheat, bus Flour, bbis 
i ATT 78,793,034 17,252,620 
0 err 154,950,971 14,882,714 
er 208,321,091 15,796,824 
Sa 293,267,637 16,181,234 
0 ere 122,430,724 21,661,261 
Se 178,582,673 24,181,979 
| Serre 34,118,853 21,879,951 
APP ree 149,831,427 11,942,778 
Se 173,274,015 15,520,669 
7 eer 259,642,533 16,182,765 
| A re 92,393,775 11,821,461 
0 Se 91,602,974 11,394,805 
Be nee reevees 30,160,212 11,006,487 
eer 23,729,302 10,129,435 
Sere rrers 46,679,876 9,040,987 
Pe 66,923,244 10,521,161 
ae 100,371,057 13,927,247 
Aaa 76,569,423 15,584,667 
0 re er 34,973,291 13,919,048 
eee 4,394,402 8,826,335 
0 Se ee 44,230,169 16,999,432 
rere 114,181,420 19,716,484 
Bases eececes 154,856,000 17,759,000 
Se 132,061,000 18,651,900 
Seer 101,950,000 18,699,000 
| Pre 139,433,000 18,486,000 
s- a 6.08 6008s 148,231,000 15,350,000 
ree 79,562,000 14,570,000 
ere 60,650,000 14,621,000 
0 Te 76,103,000 15,269,000 
0 Se 88,415,000 16,860,000 
Se 117,121,000 16,620,000 
0 157,280,000 15,197,000 
ne 6anS i008 150,565,000 7,946,000 
ee 153,253,000 6,011,000 
C—O er ee 46,000,000 9,000,000 
Sr 66,000,000 12,000,000 
ee 102,000,000 12,000,000 
Perr 58,000,000 8,000,000 
0 SP 85,000,000 11,000,000 
, Sree 70,000,000 9,000,000 
Sree 106,000,000 9,000,000 
0 Se 95,000,000 6,000,000 
0 Se ee 55,000,000 11,000,000 
eer re 54,000,000 12,000,000 


COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 


(In bus, 000’s omitted) 
Years ending 


June 30— Barley Corn Oats Rye 
eae 11,209 21,186 1,149 17,705 
2 18,501 93,146 18,790 60,227 
ea 22,400 176,410 15,767 29,904 
See 20,457 66,911 4,302 45,735 
Sree 26,571 14,468 33,945 37,463 
. rar 20,458 16,688 96,361 27,640 
ae 26,285 40,997 105,837 11,990 
CO 16,381 64,720 88,944 13,260 

95,918 14,532 
96,809 12,544 


1,860 2,223 
33,759 1,823 
6 


2,172 
2,045 2 
1,685 220 


4,014 749 
46,324 1,355 

5,479 

1,154 765 


30,310 10,141 

69,130 15,541 
1897....... 20,030 176,916 35,096 8,560 
1806....... 7,680 99,992 13,012 988 
1896....... 1,563 27,691 570 9 
1894....... 5,219 65,324 5,740 231 
1893....... 3,035 46,034 2,380 1,477 


1893....... 2,800 75,451 9,435 12,040 
1891....... 973 30,768 953 332 
8800. ...... 1,408 101,973 13,692 2,257 





The foreign trade of China in 1923 
showed a very marked improvement over 
that of the previous year. 
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THE OLD-TIME MILLER 
BEFORE THE COURTS 


(Continued from page 614.) 
barley, instead of barley, which was sent 
to be ground. It is not for a felony. 
The court thought no indictable offense 
was set forth. The question whether the 
miller had taken any of the corn which 
was sent to be ground, with an intent to 
steal it, was not then under consider;- 
tion. 

“In the case at bar, the goods came 
lawfully into the hands of the defendant 
by the delivery of the owner. If he is 
to be convicted, it must be on the 
ground that he took the goods as a felon 
after the special contract was deter- 
mined... . 

“There is a case in 1 Roll. Abr. 73, 
Pl. 16, which is recognized as good law 
by Hawkins, East, and other writes, 
which is very applicable to the case «t 
bar. ‘If a man says to a miller who 
keeps a corn mill, “Thou hast stokn 
three pecks of meal,” an action lies; fir 
although the corn was delivered to hin 
to grind, nevertheless if he steal it, it ‘s 
felony, being taken from the resi’ 
Langley vs. Bradshawe, in Error, 8 Ca. 
B. R. That decision proceeded upon t! ° 
ground of a determination of the privily 
of the bailment. Hawkins observes (b.. 
1, c. 33, sec. 4) that such possession « f 
a part, distinct from the whole, wis 
gained by wrong, and not delivered |) 
the owner; and also that it was o! 
tained basely, fraudulently and cla: 
destinely. 

“This remark is peculiarly applicab 
to the case at bar; for there is no ev 
dence that the owner intended to dive-' 
himself of his property by the delive 
ing of it to the defendant. The defen 
ant did not pursue the purpose for whic 
it was delivered to him, but separated . 
part from the rest for his own use, wit! - 
out pretense of title; and by that act 
the contract was determined. Fron 
thenceforward the legal possesion w.s 
in the owner, and a taking of the pat 
so fraudulently separated from the re:t, 
animo furandi, must be considered «s 
larceny.” A. L. H. Srreet. 





CUBA 

Havana, July 31.—It is difficult to giv» 
precise information about the flour trace 
here, as the continual advances durin: 
the three pon weeks, and the wron: 
opinion of buyers since the beginning « 
this advance that it was only a transitor 
one, have created very unsettled cond 
tions in the trade. 

Several recent transactions have bee: 
made, covering about 23,800 sacks. Not 
withstanding the fact that buyers alway 
insisted upon placing their orders a 
lower prices than the market and tha 
the market got further and further awa) 
from them, they succeeded in purchasin; 
at very favorable prices, -as compare 
with actual quotations. Prices at presen‘ 
in this market are: Kansas, $8@8.60; I! 
linois, $7@7.80; Canada, $7.90@9,—<.i.f. 
Havana. 

The situation created by this advanc: 
is very dangerous for this market; new 
received here continues to speak abou 
the shortage of wheat, the outlook for 
higher market, etc., and buyers are actin 
in accordance with these reports. Need 
less to say, if the news should not b 
confirmed by eventualities, the cons 
quences would certainly not be pleasan 
for millers. 

No complaints are heard from baker: 
They seem to feel quite satisfied wit 
volume, color, yield, etc. Even flou 
brands which were in their opinion th: 
worst are now being used, and as nothing 
to the contrary has been heard, no doubt 
results have been satisfactory to them. 
In other words, the jump in prices has 
really been beneficial, to this extent. 
Millers may congratulate themselves. 

L. Menenvez Bianco. 





HUNGARIAN WHEAT SITUATION 

According to press reports from Buda- 
pest, Hungarian millers are urging the 
government to forbid the exportation of 
bread grains and remove all restrictions 
on the exportation of flour. The press 
item states, however, that the government 
is opposed to such a move on the ground 
that there are still substantial quantities 
of grain in the country available for 
export. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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NEW YORK 

The change in the situation in the New 
York market last week was so slight as 
to be hardly worth noting. A fair vol- 
ume of business continued daily because 
of the daily consumption being replaced 
by daily purchases, but there was no 
large volume business, as buyers remained 
wiconvinced that the present high level 
or wheat has come to stay. Many were 
of the opinion that when the wheat crop 
starts to move in substantial volume, 
prices will sag to a point where flour 
will be 40@50c lower. 

On this basis of price today, consider- 
able business could be done, but should 
the market generally ease off to this 
level, it is about a ten-to-one bet that 
buyers’ ideas of price would decline with 
the market. 

There has been, till the past 10 days, a 
considerable reselling of flour by those 
who had purchased earlier at much lower 
levels, and this has served two purposes 
so far as the buyer was concerned, one 
to keep him in his bearish frame of 
mind, and another to help him replenish 
his stock below mill limits. This stuff is 
now well cleared up, and those who have 
sold at very limited profits are filled 
with grief, but by its being out of the 
way, mills are in much better position 
and they are taking advantage of it by 
holding prices firmly. 

It is said that the large bakers are 
pesmnene well supplied with flour, 
having made very heavy purchases dur- 
ing the early stage of the advance in the 
market. A_ well-informed flour man 
stated recently that he understood these 
bakers would not take $1,000,000 for the 
flour contracts they had placed, which 
indicated quite clearly that substantial 
purchases had been made. 

The export situation was practically 
unchanged. The lower grades of flour 
usually going into this channel have been 
practically all cleaned up, and foreign 
buyers were not much interested in the 
higher grades. Consequently, there was 
a very limited volume of business from 
this source. There was some slight trad- 
ing with central Europe, a_ limited 
amount with the United Kingdom and 
some for the South American and West 
Indies trade, but export trade was far 
from normal. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ents $8.75@9.40, standard patents $7.15 
@8, clears $6.35@6.60; hard winter short 
patent $7.30@7.75, straights $6.50@7, 
clears $5.80@6.25; soft winter straights, 
$6.10@6.40; rye, $5.50@6.35,—all in jute. 
Receipts, 180,795 bbls; exports, 126,047. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market was feverish, with 
fairly decided fluctuations, but with 
strong undertone and generally advanc- 
ing tendencies. Quotations: No. 2 red, 
ci.f., domestic, $1.45%; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.66%; No. 2 
hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.44%; No. 
1 northern Manitoba, f.o.b., export, 
$1.164%; No. 2 mixed durum, export, 
f.o.b., $1.43. Receipts, 340,800 bus; ex- 
ports, 123,684, 


COARSE GRAINS 


With government figures below those 
anticipated, there was an increased bull- 
ish influence in corn, with feverish mar- 
ket and neral advancing tendency. 
Quotations: No. 2 yellow, $1.34; No. 2 
mixed, $1.31%. Receipts, 13,500 bus; 
exports, 12,750. 

Oats showed no independent firmness, 
as earlier in the week. Prices were in- 
clined to be steady. Quotations: No. 2 
white, 66c; No. 3 white, 65c. Receipts, 
267,000 bus; exports, 377,059. 


NOTES 


W. P. Tanner left Aug. 7 for Kansas 
City, expecting to be gone about a week. 


Charles R. Decker, treasurer Milwau- 
kee (Wis.) Bag Co., spent part of last 
week in New York. 

On Aug. 1, W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., 
Inc., celebrated its seventh anniversary, 
and every caller at the offices was pre- 
sented with a rose. 

Among New York brokers who were 
away from the city on vacations last 
week were J. A, Lenhardt, Ernest Brew- 
er and W. Simpson. 


W. E. McGaw, of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, and William 
Fulton, of the Mills of Albert Lea, Min- 
neapolis, were in New York last week. 


Among Kansas millers here last week 
were Charles L. Roos, sales manager 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington; R. W. 
Cole, manager Wilson Flour Mills; J. B. 
Neuhauser, manager Western Star Mill 
Co., Salina, and Clarence Hardenbergh, 
manager Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The firm of Davies & Co. has been or- 
ganized by John W. A. Davies, who has 
been located in this market for several 
years, and on and after Aug. 15 will be 
engaged in the domestic and export flour 
business at 410 Produce Exchange, 
where it will handle the accounts of the 
Western Star Mill Co., of Salina, and 
the National Milling Co., of Minne- 
apolis. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was comparatively steady last 
week, despite the bearish government re- 
port and lower wheat, with demand good 
for export as to near-by soft winter 
straight, but light and scattered for do- 
mestic account in the case of springs and 
hard winters. Local buyers felt much 
more comfortable over the situation than 
they did, for they argued that, with a 
wheat crop in this country of 814,000,- 
000 bus and a good carry-over, there was 
nothing to worry about, as there would 
be enough and to spare for all contin- 
gencies. Moreover, they thought Canada 
was liable to follow the example of the 
United States by unearthing sufficient 
grain at harvest time to belie earlier 
estimates. In short, the trade contend- 
ed that every effort had been made to 
kill the wheat crops of both the United 
States and Canada, but that somehow or 
other they wouldn’t die. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture did itself proud 
when it performed the wonderful feat 
of digging up for the home crop 121,- 
000,000 bus more wheat than its first 

ess. 

The outstanding feature of the week 
was an increasing disposition on the part 
of mills to get some orders on their 
books. Closing prices, car lots, per bar- 
rel, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in 
wood, 10@léic less in jute, or 15@25c 
less in bulk: spring first patent $7.75 
@8, standard patent $7.25@7.50; hard 
winter short patent $7@7.25, straight 
$6.50@6.75; soft winter short patent 
$6.50@6.75, straight (near-by) $5.75@6; 
rye flour, white $5.60@5.85, dark $4.50 
@4.75. City mills’ jobbing prices: 
spring patent, $8.75; winter patent, 
$7.30; winter straight, $6.80. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
18,054 bbls, 5,404 of which were destined 
for export. Week’s exports, 2,762 bbls. 

City mills ran full time and capacity, 
ae pw on old orders, as they re- 
ported current demand quiet. Their out- 
put was largely new crop flour for ex- 
port. They made no change in any of 
their prices, which was most unusual, 
considering the fluctuations in wheat. 

Millfeed showed little or no variation 
under a very limited demand. Quota- 
tions, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $31@32; soft winter bran, $32@33; 
standard middlings, $32.50@33; flour 


middlings, $35@36; red dog, $42@43; 
city mills’ middlings, $33.50, 

Cash wheat was weaker and less ac- 
tive, closing 33%,@4c lower than in the 
previous week, or 144c up from the bot- 
tom and 4c down from the top. No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, closed on Aug. 9 
at 9c under No. 2 red winter, as against 
81c under the previous week and 9%c 
under last year. Both mills and export- 
ers absorbed the daily arrivals. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.38%; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.29% ; 
August, $1.29%; new southern on grade: 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.30%; No. 
3, $1.27144; No. 4, ‘$1. 2931%4; No. 5, $1.19%; 
range Sep week of new southern by sam- 
ple, $1.12@1.28. 

Of the 371,959 bus wheat received here 
last week, 367,272, all domestic, went to 
export elevators. Exports were 168,000 
bus, all domestic. Stocks were 818,201 
bus, 812,704 domestic and 5,497 Cana- 
dian. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
July 3 to Aug. 9 788,041 bus, against 
759,587 in the corresponding period of 
1923. Range of prices last week, $1.12 
@133%; last year, 75@99c. Arrivals 
for the week were 167,488 bus, against 
95,413 last year. 

Closing prices for corn: domestic No. 
2 yellow, track, $1.31@1.32; spot, No. 2 
domestic, $1.18. Receipts, 9,480 bus; 
stock, 84,938, 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 2, 1923, to Aug. 9, 1924, 347,098 
bus; year ago, 368,910. Range of prices 
last week, $1.10@1.20; last year, no 
market. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, old, 64c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
old, 63c. Receipts, 12,817 bus; stock, 
51,857. 

Closing prices for rye: No. 2, spot, 
995gc, or 24%c down for the week. Bag 
lots of new southern, 633 bus, $1@1.05, 
as to quality and condition. Receipts, 
10,006 bus; exports, 17,143; stock, 32,160. 


NOTES 


Richard H. Diggs, of S. J. Diggs & 
Son, grain, feed and hay, has sailed for 
Europe to join his family. 

The bakery of the J. W. Crooks Stores 
Co., operating about 125 chain stores in 
this city, will open for business on 
Sept. 1. 

Richard C. Wells, of R. C. Wells & 
Co., feed, grain and hay, is at Atlantic 
City seeking a respite from business and 
the intense heat. 


Stuart Egerton, of Egerton Bros., 
wholesale grocers and flour distributors, 
has returned from an extended vacation 
spent in Canada. 


The new Baltimore & Ohio grain ele- 
vator at Locust Point, this city, claimed 
to be the finest in the world, will begin 
operations on Sept. 1. 

Ferdinand Meyer, son of Ferdinand 
A. Meyer, president Baltimore Grain 
Co., exporter, is visiting Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg on both pleasure 
and business. 

Samuel T. Linton, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce and at one time associated with 
the Maryland Grain Agency, died in this 
city on Aug. 3 after a long illness. 

William H. Stiide, formerly of Otto 
Stiide & Co., grain exporters, who had 
been in failing health for some time, 
died, Aug. 8, in Germany, whither he 
journeyed a few months ago in quest of 
relief. 

While some Ohio mills last week were 
asking up to $6.90 or more, cotton, for 
new crop soft winter short patent flour, 
limited sales were made at $6.80 down 
to $6.50, cotton, the latter representing 
a resale, with top quality at the close 
obtainable as low as $6.60, cotton. 

The Williams Line announces that, 
after Sept. 5, the steamers of its inter- 
coastal service will make San Diego, 
Cal., a regular direct port of call at 
established Pacific rates. This is re- 
garded as important to merchants of 
both Atlantic and Pacific ports touched 
by this line. 

Three Negro bandits held up a col- 
lector of a large local bakery last week, 
and after obtaining only $1 in cash and 
a check for $6.95, they made their victim 
stand, with his hands in the air for 10 
minutes while they debated whether they 
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should shoot him for not having more 
money about him. 

Visitors to this market last week in- 
cluded C. M. Hardenbergh, manager 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City; Clarence O. Case, president New 
England Flour Co., Boston; J. B. Neu- 
hauser, general manager Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina, Kansas; H. J. BeBout, 
vice president and general manager 
Loudonville (Ohio) Milling Co. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market last week was unset- 
tled by fluctuations in wheat and, with 
buyers and sellers apart in their ideas of 
value, the volume of business transacted 
was small. The mills were reluctant to 
allow concessions, and jobbers and bak- 
ers were in most instances obliged to 
pay full prices, but they bought only to 
supply pressing needs. They are general- 
ly carrying small stocks. There was a 
moderate export demand. Receipts for 
the week were 7,529,545 lbs in sacks. Ex- 
ports, 600 sacks to Hamburg, 1,260 to 
Liverpool, 280 to Dublin and 1,600 to 
Glasgow. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patents 
$8.30@8.65, standard patent $7.90@8.25, 
first clear $6.75@7.50, hard winter short 
patent $7.75@8.25, straight $7.25@7.75; 
soft winter straight, $5.90@6.75; rye 
flour, $6@6.25. 

Millfeed was in small supply and val- 
ues were well maintained, though de- 
mand was only moderate. Quotations in 
car lots, per ton, to arrive: spring bran, 
$32@33; soft winter bran, $33@33.50; 
hard winter bran, $32@32.50; standard 
middlings, $32.50@33.50; flour middlings, 
$37@39; red dog, $43@44. 

Wheat was unsettled and irregular, 
closing at a net decline of 4c. Trade 
was quiet. Receipts, 432,869 bus; ex- 
ports, 57,849; stock, 918,235. Quotations: 
No. 2 red winter, $1.35@1.36; No. 3 red 
winter, $1.32@1.33; No. 4 red winter, 
$1.30@1.31; No. 5 red winter, $1.27@ 
1.28; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.28 
@1.29; No. 3 red winter, garlicky, $1.25 
@1.26; No. 4 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.23@1.24; No. 5 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.20@1.21. 

The market for export deliveries of 
corn was nominal, in the absence of spot 
offerings. Local car lots were alternate- 
ly higher and lower, but closed firm at a 
net advance of Ic. Supplies were small, 
but demand was only moderate. Re- 
ceipts, 3,389 bus; stock, 26,323. Quota- 
tions, car lots for local trade: No. 2 
yellow, $1.33@1.34; No. 3 yellow, $1.31 
@1.32. 

Corn goods were in fair jobbing de- 
mand, and ruled firm and higher, in sym- 
pathy with the strength of raw material. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried: 
granulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$3.35@3.45; yellow and white table meal, 
fancy, $3.35@3.45; pearl hominy and 
grits, $3.35@3.45. 

Oats were scarce and firmly held, but 
quiet. Receipts, 41,202 bus; stock, 55,- 
593. Quotations: No. 2 white, 66144@67c; 
No. 3 white, 6514 @66c. 

According to the monthly grain circu- 
lar issued by the Commercial Exchange, 
the receipts and exports of flour, wheat 
and corn in July were as follows, with 
comparisons: 


Flour, Wheat, Corn, 
Receipts— bbis bus bus 
SUF, BOBS iccccsce 194,974 627,480 42,581 
Tune, 1934 .cccecee tga 651,215 47,092 
PIN, ROBE 6600060 153,780 1,404,200 20,932 
GUEP, TORR covescos 204,986 3,593,905 910,569 
Exports— 
22,636 395,838 ..... 


SGI, B9BS cccvccce 
June, 1924 ... ° 

July, 1923 
July, 1922 


30,106 648,101 ..... 
23,117 804,094 144,810 
27,998 4,616,223 873,592 





NOTES 

The Grain Marketing Co. has been in- 
corporated in Delaware, with a capitali- 
zation of $800,000. 

The stock of flour in public warehouses 
on Aug. 1 was 108,171 bbls, against 111,- 
332 a month ago and 157,091 on Aug. 1, 
1923. 

B. Hoff Knight, manager of the Port 
of Philadelphia ocean traffic bureau, has 
been named a permanent member of the 
committee to represent north Atlantic 
ports in the rate differential war with 
southern and Gulf ports. 

It is reported that Philadelphia in the 
next few weeks will receive a great quan- 
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tity of Argentine corn. In view of this 
fact, the United States Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industries is in communication with 
B. Hoff Knight, manager of the ocean 
traffic bureau, relative to the facilities 
to fumigate the grain when it reaches 
here. 
Samuet S. Dantes. 


BUFFALO 


Sales of round lots of southwestern 
standard patents were made here within 
the past two weeks, although it is esti- 
mated the total sales were not as large 
as those of the corresponding period of 
1923. This was due to the fact that 
prices of winter wheat flours averaged 
$1.50 more than quotations of July of 
last year, and that southwestern millers 
were offering nothing for more than 90- 
day shipment, whereas a year ago they 
were booking business over a spread of 
six months and in some instances for as 
much as nine. 

There were various reports of large 
sales of southwestern grades, but most 
of these were somewhat exaggerated. 
On the other hand, bakers bought some 
good-sized lots and pretty well covered 
their requirements for the next 60 days. 
It remained for them to meet their 
spring needs, as these in few instances 
had been taken care of. 

The recurring breaks in wheat prices 
served to offset the effect of gains, and 
the trade seemingly had no confidence in 
prices of spring patents. One north- 
western mill cut its price on standard 
patent to $8, but others held 20@40c 
above this. 

First clears lost some of their former 
strength and could be had around $6. 
There was a 10c advance of nearly all 
grades the middle of the week, but prices 
dropped back to former levels at the 
close. 

Semolina was quoted at 4%c lb, in 
100-Ib sacks. Macaroni makers were in 
real need of flour, but were holding out 
until the last moment before placing or- 
ders. Several of the largest local mak- 
ers would have bought lots of 1,000 bbls 
or more for immediate shipment if they 
could have obtained a price conforming 
more nearly to their ideas than the pre- 
vailing quotation. 

Rye was quoted at $5.70@6 for the 
pure white grades. It was very difficult 
to sell at these prices, as some users still 
had on hand old flour bought as low 
as $3.65. 

Quotations, Aug. 9: spring patents, 
fancy $8.40@8.70, standard $8@8.40, first 
clear $5.90@6.10; southwestern patents, 
fancy $7.50@7.75, standard $6.90@7.25; 
semolina, 4%c lb, 100-lb sacks; rye, pure 
white, $5.70@6. 

Output of Buffalo mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

ee Pree ee 187,500 141,436 77 
Previous week ... 187,500 147,144 79 
FOOP Q@HO cscccacs 166,500 121,126 73 
Two years ago... 166,500 151,675 91 


Demand for middlings featured the 
week's trading in millfeeds. Some good- 
sized lots were sold on a basis of $33.50, 
Boston. More could have been handled 
at the same price. Bran was sold at 
$31.50, Boston, with some sellers asking 
$82. Demand was not up to propor- 
tions of that for middlings. 

Western mills were not offering heavy 
tonnage, and local sellers were not dis- 
posed to enter heavy bookings in view of 
rather light inquiry for spring flours. 
The result was firmness in prices of all 
millfeeds. 

Oil meal demand was good for the 
season. The 31 per cent grade was quot- 
ed at $45 for prompt shipment. Mills 
were asking $6 for the 34 per cent for 
prompt shipment, $46.25 for last half of 
August and $46.50 for September and 
October. It was reported, however, that 
Sales were made on a basis of $46 for 
August to December shipment. Gluten 
was quoted locally at $41.30. 

There was a strong inquiry for cotton- 
seed meal. Ruling quotations for Au- 

st shipment were $49 for 36 per cent, 

2 for 41 per cent and $55.50 for 43 
per cent, all Boston basis. These prices 
applied to northern meal, with southern 
$1 less. Buyers were offered future ton- 


nage $1 under going prices, but held off 
orders, seeking a reduction of $1.50, 
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which, it was thought here, was not at 
all improbable in the near future. A 
large tonnage could be sold at the lat- 
ter price, it was asserted. 

Waterfront business slowed up, and 
seemed likely to be only fair for the 
rest of August. Receipts for the seven 
days ending Aug. 9: wheat, 1,661,368 
bus; barley, 75,000; rye, 178,026; oats, 
276,906; corn, 483,140. In the same pe- 
riod Montreal clearances of wheat to- 
taled 627,400 bus. 

Rail receipts of the same period: 
wheat, 32 cars; corn, 34; oats, 19; bar- 
ley, 6; feed, 14. 

Stocks of grain in store and afloat 
here totaled: wheat, American 2,690,540 
bus, Canadian 2,077,978; corn, American, 
553,326; oats, American 411,757, Cana- 
dian 2,676,292; barley, American 30,700, 
Canadian 4,897; rye, American 2,135,- 
953, Canadian 479,600. 

Offerings of old spring wheat were 
very light, but demand also was limited, 
with buyers awaiting more liberal move- 
ment. Nominal cash prices: No. 2 red, 
$1.36%; No. 3 red, $1.37. Mills in west- 
ern and central New York reported that 
farmers are getting $1.25 for _ qual- 
ity wheat threshed in their fields. 

Corn was steady, but sellers were un- 
successful in efforts to advance prices 
at the week end. No. 2 yellow sold at 
$1.26%. 

There was a dull market for lake ton- 
nage for this month, and some of the 
fleets were further reduced by with- 
drawal of additional ships. Offers on 
storage grain were not high enough to 
tempt operators. 

Barge canal business was fairly brisk, 
with Buffalo elevator loading 11,672 tons 
oats, 7,362 of rye, and 4,638 of oats. 


NOTES 


T. S. Banks, of the Bay State Milling 
Co., is visiting eastern markets. 


F. F. Henry, of the Washburn Crosby 
0., is at his summer home, Watch Hill, 
m 1 


F. C. Greutker, of the Cereal By- 
products Co., is at home after visiting 
Boston, Baltimore and other seaport 
points. 

The Elkland (Pa.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
Inc., plant resumed operation on Aug. 1. 
Extensive improvements are contem- 
plated. 


Thomas W. Kane, vice president and 
manager Erie elevator, Jersey City, is in 
Buffalo making arrangements for move- 
ment of new crop grain. 


The plant of the Sands Milling Co. 
Bergen, N. Y., is being razed, with the 
exception of one building, which will be 
used by Earl Collins as a warehouse. 

While bread prices have been increased 
1@2c loaf in some of the smaller com- 
munities of western New York, bakers 
of the larger cities have not changed 
their prices, and contemplate no revision 
at this time, it is said. 

The International Cooperage Co. has 
notified the Niagara Falls city council 
that unless it is granted a permit to erect 
a new building, to replace the one de- 
stroyed by fire, on a site in Lafayette 
Avenue, it will move its plant to Buffalo. 

Retail grocers of New York state held 
their annual convention in Buffalo, Aug. 
5-7, discussing, among other topics, the 
administration of the new state law re- 
quiring that bread shall be sold by 
weight. All former officers were re- 
elected. Plans for pool buying and co- 
operative advertising were considered. 


P. D, Faun nestocx. 


BOSTON 

A fairly good business in hard winter 
wheat patents for new crop shipment 
was reported last week, and while no 
large lines were sold, numerous small lots 
were disposed of. 

Considerable was also moved at second 
hands, resellers reporting a good busi- 
ness in flour stored at near-by points or 
in transit. This was offered at prices in 
some cases 25c bbl under mill quotations 
for the same flours, and quite a wide 
distribution was noted. 

Flour prices for shipment from the 
mill have fluctuated somewhat, but at the 
close were about the same as those quoted 
in the previous week. Values declined 
15@20c bbl on most grades. of spring 
and hard winter wheat patents. Most of 








this, however, was regained by the end 
of the week. 

There was considerable skepticism in 
the local flour trade regarding the char- 
acter of the recent bulge in wheat prices 
and a resulting advance in flour values. 
Flour buyers were nonplussed by the 
strong markets in the face of the har- 
vesting and marketing of such a tremen- 
dous hard winter wheat crop in the 
Southwest. They were of the belief that 
the recent advances were due to manipu- 
lation, and that high flour prices could 
not be maintained much longer. For this 
reason most buyers were disposed to de- 
lay purchasing until the situation became 
more defined. 

Stocks of flour remaining in Boston 
jobbers’ and other wholesale distributors’ 
hands on Aug. 1, as reported by the 
Chamber of Commerce, were 35,828 bbls, 
compared with 32,126 on July 1 and 
38,419 a year ago. 

Flour prices, per 196 lbs, in sacks, were 
quoted as follows at the close of the 
week: spring patents, special short $8.75 
@9, standard patents $7.75@8.75, first 
clear $5.75@6.50; hard winter wheat pat- 
ents, new, $7.10@7.75; soft winter pat- 
ents $6.75@1.75, straight $6.50@6.75, 
clear $5.60@6.50. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending Aug. 9, with com- 
parisons: 


--Receipts— -—Stocks—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbis.... 21,075 13,900 ..... «+... 
Wheat, bus... ...- 116,625 ..... 519,016 
Corn, bus..... 2,600 errr 1,368 
Oats, bus..... 23,675 29,350 8,125 55,885 
Rye, BUB..cc.. ssves 1,300 300 26,263 
Millfeed, tons. BE tteee 66608 8 9t0ee0 
Corn meal, bbls eee ee) ee or 
Oatmeal, cases. ose BOP ceene 8 eesec 


Receivers reported a slow demand for 
wheat feeds, with no material change in 
prices. Offerings were ample for all re- 
quirements. Other feeds were held 
steady, owing to firm coarse grain mar- 
kets, with a fairly good demand. Spring 
bran, lake-and-rail shipment, prompt, 
was quoted at $31.75@32.25; winter bran, 
$32 for hard and $32.50 for soft; mid- 
dlings, $33.75@34 for standard and 
$37.75@38 for flour; mixed feed, $34@ 
39; red dog, $44.25; gluten feed, $44.55; 
gluten meal, $56.30; hominy feed, $47; 
stock feed, $44.50; oat hulls, reground, 
$17; cottonseed meal, $48@56; linseed 
meal, $49@50,—all in 100’s. 

The corn meal market was firmer, with 
a fair demand. Granulated yellow was 
quoted at $3.20, bolted yellow $3.15, and 
feeding meal and cracked corn $2.60, all 
in 100’s. A fair demand for oatmeal was 
reported, with the market unchanged at 
$3.50 for rolled and $3.85 for cut and 
ground, in 90-lb sacks. The rye flour 
market was firm, with a good demand 
for choice white patent at $6.25@6.50 bbl, 
standard at $6@6.30, and straights at 
$5.85@6.10. 


NOTES 


Charles R. Decker, of the Milwaukee 
Bag Co., was here last week. 


R. W. Cole, of the Wilson (Kansas) 
Flour Mills, was in Boston last week. 


Russell B. Gage, baker, Cliftondale, 
Mass., is a voluntary bankrupt. Liabili- 
ties of $3,714 admitted, and assets of 
$608 claimed. 


The Essex Baking Co., Inc., Marble- 
head, Mass., has been incorporated, with 
$5,000 capital, and the La Marca Pastry 
Co., Inc., Boston, with $15,000 capital. 


The first sample of new spring wheat, 
1924 crop, country run, was shown on the 
floor of the Chamber of Commerce by 
Bernard J. Rothwell, president Bay State 
Mililng Co. and Lawrenceburg Roller 
Mills Co. It was grown in South Dakota, 
tested 58 lbs to the bushel, had a good- 
looking berry of dark color, and was 
considered a very fair sample. 


The North Atlantic Grain Co., Inc., 
Boston, has been formed, with $200,000 
capital, to continue the business former- 
ly conducted by the C. F. & G. W. Eddy 
Co., Inc., grain exporter, Boston, which 
has voluntarily retired from business. 
N. M. Paterson, of Fort William, Man., 
is chairman of the board of directors, 
and Charles Varga, formerly export 
manager of the Eddy company, president 
and managing director. Offices are in the 
Old Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Boston. . 
Louis W. DePass. 
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ROCHESTER 


The trade last week still appeared 
skeptical of the stability of wheat and 
flour prices, and continued its waiting 
policy. Sales were practically restricted 
to current needs. It was noticeable, 
however, that these current needs were 
on the increase. This was perhaps most 
marked in the case of some of the big 
bakers who bought close to a year’s sup- 
ply at the opening of the 1923 season. 

Mills were not inclined to quote prices 
on spring wheat flour fall shipment. 
Thirty days was about the limit, aid 
there was no great enthusiasm for tht. 

There was particularly good demand 
for the lower grade clears that could |\e 
sold at relatively low prices. In such 
cases mills were mostly sold ahed. 
However, the higher grades were nig- 
lected. In general, prices on spriig 
wheat flours were 10c lower.- The rane 
at the end of the week: patents, $8 35 
@9 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bosto.; 
local, $8.85@9; straights, $8.75, cotton 
98’s, mostly local; bakers patent, $8..0, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $8.:); 
first clears, $6.75@7.35, cotton 98’s, cur 
lots, Boston; local, same range; |.w 
grade, $4.50@5, jute, car lots, Boston 

The gap between the finish of the oid 
crop of soft winter wheat and the begi:- 
ning of the new widened during tc 
week. Old wheat was about exhaust: ( 
and, instead of new wheat beginning ‘0 
be available, a rainy week delay:d 
threshing. Whatever old wheat was «1 
hand, or had been bought but not d.- 
livered, was mortgaged by sales alrea y 
made. There was considerable intere t 
by the trade in new flour and new pric: ;. 
However, mills refused to make ai \ 
promises until wheat was in hand. 

The old-time demand for old flour » 
carry into the new crop was not much n 
evidence. One solitary jobber was an«- 
ious to place an order with delivery n 
early August. Unable to find a m/l 
in position to fill it with old wheat, .e 
offered to compromise on a mixture. 

Winter straights were practically wii!- 
drawn, with the nominal quotation >f 
$7.25, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston, cvi- 
tinued, and local, $7.40@8.10. Mills paid 
farmers up to $1.45 bu for scattered |:'s 
of wheat to fill orders. Shippers d:- 
manded $1.50 or more, but had little ‘o 
offer. 

Entire wheat flour was 15c lower it 
$8.10 bbl, cotton 98’s, less than car lo‘s, 
Boston. Graham flour prices were pra - 
tically withdrawn, due to scarcity f 
soft wheat. No new crop rye was ava.!- 
able. The trade was apparently waiting 
for new flour. Sales of old were sma, 
with one lot of a carload or so the bie- 
gest sale of the week. Quick delivery 
was demanded on all new _ busines. 
Prices held about steady, with best lig! t 
brands offered at $6.25 bbl, cotton 98°., 
car lots, Boston; local, $6.50. 

Millfeed was strong, with prices firm 
to higher, middlings showing more av- 
vance than bran. Some mills were so! | 
ahead slightly and were out of the mark: ' 
for the time being. Range of price:: 
spring bran, $31.50@32 ton, sacke:, 
mixed cars, Boston; local, $33; winte 
bran, $33@34, sacked, mostly mill doo: : 
spring middlings, $35, sacked, mixc | 
cars, Boston; local, $35; winter mir - 
dlings, $35@36, mill door. Rye fe | 
scarce and higher at $31 ton, sacke'. 
mostly local. Some country mills con - 
plained that the farmer trade in fe: | 
had slacked off. Western corn meal ° | 
higher at $51 ton, and ground oats > 
lower at $47, both sacked, delivered. 

Mills grinding western grain in trans 
reported sales about average. There w: 
no disposition to sell ahead farther tha 
30 days, and quick delivery was pri 
ferred. Corn meal was steady at $4: 
@50 ton, sacked, and ound oats $ 
lower at $46@A7, both less than car lots 
Rochester rate points. Western mill 
feeds were higher, with standard bra 
offered at $33.20 and standard middling 
at $35.20, all less than car lots, Roches 
ter rates. 

Output of Rochester mills, with 


weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as r 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. « 
gutput_ activit 
Oh on RE LET EEL 4,900 2 
PUSVIOUS WEG occ ccccrececs 6,550 : 


Of last week’s total, 4,000 bbls wer 
spring wheat flour, 500 winter and 40 
rye. T. W. Kwapp. 
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TATE ee © Ce Tee . 


fue MILLFEED MARKET 


fwrvyVYUEUUe TTT TIT Cee eee e eee ee ee 


Millfeed prices slowly declined last 
week, especially in the case of bran, hesi- 
tancy on the part of buyers tending to 
prolong the sagging tendency. Offerings 
did not increase to any extent either from 
the Southwest or from the spring wheat 
area, With the exception of a few mills 
that sell only for 10 days’ shipment. The 
East was buying very little bran or mid- 
dlings. Small lots of feed were worked 
in the central states and Middle West, 
and a little moved into the cotton belt. 
Fair-sized lots from the Southwest found 
an outlet on the Pacific Coast, particu- 
larly to California. Even this demand 
lagged at the week end. 

Absorption of bran and middlings by 
the commercial mixing trade has been 
rather small thus far on the new crop, 
in view of the relatively high levels of 
coarse grain values. Mixers are com- 
plaining of the small volume of their 
sales, although in recent weeks signs of 
improvement in buying became apparent, 
especially for deferred shipment. Pur- 
chases of bran and middlings by the mix- 
ing trade have been merely for current 
needs as a general rule, with the proba- 
bility that a broadening in the mixed feed 
demand would be rather quickly reflected 
ir. greater absorption of millfeeds. 

Trade as a whole has exercised cau- 
tion in forward buying. Mills are not 
inclined to make prices for feed in ad- 
vince for forward shipment, quoting only 
for prompt and 30 to 45 days, and are 
not pressing feeds for sale, as with the 
linited production, especially of the 
Northwest, they are enjoying a moderate 
outlet to the mixed car trade and selling 
only in small lots to meet current needs. 

The East continues to buy very spar- 
ingly, and feeds have been declining 
steadily. Bran, the last of the week, was 
quoted at $30.50 for transit, prompt or 
September shipment, Boston rate of 
freight. Middlings were quoted at $33.75. 
Practically all sections in the East re- 
port that pastures are excellent and that 
feeds are moving very slowly. 

Canadian mills have caught up for the 
first time in several weeks on their 
American feed shipments, and will prob- 
ably have a little surplus to market in the 
Kast in order to keep their own market 
steady. They have offered this feed on 
the basis of $32 for pure bran, but it 
was out of line, and lower bids no doubt 
will be accepted. 

Philadelphia appeared to be out of the 
market last week and was buying very 
little pure bran. Central states trade 
was buying occasional cars, but no great 
volume. There was little demand for 
split cars. 
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With. good rains in Wisconsin and IIli- 
nois, the trade there bought very little 
feed and was not interested in anything 
except forward shipment, and at prices 
under present asking figures. 

The demand for linseed oil meal was 
limited, and resellers were willing to sell 
at practically under the prices asked by 
crushers. 

Gluten feed prices remained un- 
changed, and this commodity was moving 
in fair volume. At current prices it was 
several dollars a ton under corn. 

Prices in the principal markets on Aug. 
9, 1924, and on the same date of 1923, in 
100-lb sacks, were as follows: 

1923 1924 


Minneapolis bran ....... $22.00 $22.00@23.00 
Pure wheat bran ........ 22.50 23.00@23.50 
Minneapolis middlings .. 25.00 25.00@25.50 
Minneapolis rye feed .... 24.00 23.50@24.50 
Minneapolis flour midds.. 29.00 29.50@30.50 
Minneapolis red dog .... 33.00 34.00@35.50 
BMiwed feed ...cccscccecs 23.00 26.00@27.00 
Minneapolis old process 

OM] meal ...ccccccccccs 45.50 43.50@44.00 
Minneapolis bran* ...... 29.50 31.00@31.75 
Minneapolis middlings*.. 33.50 33.00@34.00 
Minneapolis red dog* .... 39.50 42.00@44.00 
Duluth Oran .ccccesccce 23.00 24.00@24.50 
Duluth middlings ....... 26.50 26.00@27.00 
Duluth flour middlings... 29.50 30.00@31.59 
Country mixed feed ..... 23.00 26.50@27.00 
Duluth red dog ......... 33.50 36.00@37.90 
St. Louis bran .......... 21.50 24.00@25.00 


St. Louis brown shorts .. 26.00 28.00@29.59 
St. Louis gray middlings. 29.00 30.00@31.00 
St. Louis white middlings 31.00 35.00@36.00 


St. Louis mixed feed .... 24.50 28.00@29.00 
St. Louis oat feed ....... 11.00 12.50@14.00 
St. Louis alfalfa meal .... 26.00 22.50@28.00 
St. Louis fine white hom- 

fmy feed ...scocccccces 32.00 39.00@40.00 
Kansas City pure bran... 20.00 22.00@22.50 
Kansas City bran ....... 20.00 21.50@22.59 


Kansas City brown shorts 25.00 26.00@26.50 
Kansas City gray shorts. 25.50 27.50@28.50 
Kansas City red dog..... 22.00 35.00@36.50 
Philadelphia winter bran 28.50 31.50@32.50 
Philadelphia pure bran .. 28.00 31.00@32.50 


Philadelphia spring bran. 28.00 30.00@31.50 
Philadelphia spring mid- 

GUNS wccccccccccccece 32.00 33.00@33.50 
Philadelphia red dog .... 41.00 42.00@42.50 
Philadelphia flour mid- 

GUMBO .cccccccccsscces 38.00 36.50@40.50 
Philadelphia rye feed ... 32.00 31.00@32.00 
Winter bran .....-.see0- 23.50 24.70@25.70 
Milwaukee bran ......... 23.50 25.00@26.00 
Milwaukee middlings ... 27.00 27.00@28.00 
Milwaukee flour midds... 31.00 31.00@32.50 
Milwaukee red dog ..... 33.50 35.00@36.50 
Milwaukee rye feed ..... 27.00 25.50@26.00 
Milwaukee old process 

Of] meal ...ccccccccres 46.00 46.00@47.00 
Cottonseed meal ........ 48.50 42.50@52.00 
Badger hominy feed..... 33.00 .....@44.25 
Amerikorn dairy ration.. 41.00 .....@44.00 
Badger stock feed ....... 27.00 .....@30.75 
Reground oat feed ...... 9.50 11.50@12.00 

SPECIAL FEEDS 
1923 1924 
Brewers’ dried grainst...$35.00 $31.00@33.00 
Hominy feed* .......... 38.50 45.00@47.00 
Gluten feed, 100 Ibs**.... 39.75 .....@37.40 
Rate to Boston from—Lake-and-rail All-rail 

Minneapolis ..........++ $8.30 $9.10 

Duluth ...ccceeeeeeccees 7.00 9.10 

BE, TGS 0cccccccccccces sun's 7.50 

PS TE co cccesseecses 8.90 9.70 

Milwaukee ..........0.. 5.70 6.50 

*Boston. tChicago. **30 days. 

J. W. Jouno. 

















MILL ENGINEERING SCHOOL DIRECTOR WRITES 
NOTABLE MILLING TEXTBOOK 








The lack of any complete and up-to- 
date textbook of flour milling as it is 
carried on in America has long been 
conspicuous. Practically the only avail- 
able works dealing in any detail with 
the mechanical problems of flour milling 
have been imported from abroad, and 
thus have been more or less grossly ill- 
adapted to conditions prevailing in this 
country. The failure of American flour 
milling, despite its extraordinary me- 
chanical inventiveness, to set forth its 
views in textbook form has been due 
chiefly to the lack of technical schools 
devoted to the milling industry. 

It is, therefore, very significant that 
the most important contribution to the 
technical literature of flour milling which 
has yet come from America should have 
heen made by the head of the mill en- 
gineering school of the Pennsylvania 
State College. Professor B. W. Dedrick, 
whose “Practical Milling” has just been 
published by the National Miller, Chica- 
go, Iil., has the advantage of combining 
long practical experience in flour milling 
problems with the scientific point of 


view which can hardly be gained outside 
of a collegiate institution. 

“Practical Milling” is a textbook of 
576 large pages, profusely illustrated 
with reproductions of actual photo- 


graphs and also with diagrams. Its first 
chapter briefly outlines the history of 
flour milling, and its second, also briefly, 
discusses the structure of wheat. With 
the third chapter the main body of the 
work begins. Grain cleaning; wheat 
washing, blending and conditioning; roll- 
er mills; bolting and bolters; middlings 
purification; grinding; flowing or dia- 
gramming mills; self-contained mills; 
buhrs, disk mills, scrolls and grinders; 
fans and dust collectors; power; flour 
blending, weighing and packing; bleach- 
ing, maturing and determining moisture 
content; flour testing and baking; the 
chemistry of wheat and flour; mill de- 
sign and construction; transmission ap- 
pliances, and the various types of en- 
gines available for flour mill use,—all 
these things are discussed in great de- 
tail and with the help of many hun- 
dreds of illustrations and diagrams. 
There are many cases in which prac- 
tical millers will undoubtedly not uni- 
formly agree with the conclusions stated 
by Professor Dedrick in this book. In 
general, however, his method is descrip- 
tive rather than argumentative; he has 
undertaken to get together all the im- 
portant material relating to the proc- 
esses of flour manufacture, in order to 
describe them and their functions with 


thoroughness and accuracy. According- 
ly, even those who may in some cases 
disagree with him will find the mass of 
information he has brought together of 
enormous value. 

It is the common failure of textbooks 
devoted to mechanical processes that 
they are unreadable by the layman. The 
writer, possibly a master of his subject 
but by no means at ease in the manage- 
ment of the written language, confuses 
his explanation to such a degree that the 
textbook itself needs the interpretation 
of a skilled professional to make it un- 
derstandable. Professor Dedrick has 
escaped this difficulty to a quite extraor- 
dinary degree. His descriptions and ex- 
planations are so lucid, and are given in 
such easily understandable language, 
that the layman who at the outset knows 
little or nothing about flour mill machin- 
ery is able to read and get a distinct im- 
pression of each step in the manufac- 
ture of flour and of the machinery used 
to accomplish it. 

It can safely be said that “Practical 
Milling” ought to be included in the 
library of every flour mill office. That 
every operative miller will find it worth 
careful study can be taken for granted 
from the fact that it stands practically 
alone in its field. But its value goes 
much further than this. It is worth 
careful study by every one who is di- 
rectly concerned with flour milling: by 
the mill manager and salesman; by the 
flour distributor and the baker. Pro- 
fessor Dedrick has made a most impor- 
tant contribution to American milling 
literature. Even if his book were not 
admirably written, it would be important 
because of the conspicuous gap it fills; 
its clarity, its thoroughness and its lucid 
style make it a notable achievement in 
the science and art of flour milling. 





NORTH ATLANTIC OPPOSES 
RATE PLEAS FROM SOUTH 


New York, N. Y.—Shipping interests 
in North Atlantic ports have united in 
opposition to the plea of southern ports 
for removal of the present ocean rate 
differentials. A resolution was adopted 
at a meeting in New York on Aug. 1, 
authorizing the appointment of a com- 
mittee representing all north Atlantic 
ports for the purpoes of urging steam- 
ship interests at these ports to take the 
initiative in this opposition. This resolu- 
tion was adopted after considerable dis- 
cussion, and it was the sense of the 
meeting that the initiative lay with the 
steamship companies and the various port 
organizations supporting them. It 
seemed to be the consensus that a port 
with a good market, with frequent sail- 
ings insuring prompt movement of out- 
bound freight, should be entitled to lower 
rates than others less favorably situated. 
The Produce Exchange was represented 
by C. J. Austin, traffic manager. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 





GOVERNMENT FLOUR PURCHASES 

Cuicaco, Int.—The United States gov- 
ernment quartermaster’s department, 
1819 West Pershing Road, Chicago, has 
awarded contracts for furnishing it with 
certain amounts of hard wheat flour. 
The Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., 
received awards on all with the excep- 
tion of one camp, which went to the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City. All contracts were on basis of 
f.o.b. destination, delivery to be made in 
new single cotton 98’s, with three excep- 
tions, where flour is to be packed in new 
double cotton 98’s. Detailed informa- 
tion, including name of mills receiving 
contracts, point of delivery, amount and 
price in cents per Ib: 

Maney Milling Co: Fort Niagara, N. 
Y., 40,082 Ibs at 3.079c; Fort Logan, 
Colo., 40,082 lbs at 3.079c; Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga., 64,974 Ibs at 3.244c; Fort 
Bragg, N. C., 130,046 Ibs at 3.294c; Fort 
Sheridan, IIl., 98,000 Ibs at 2.88c; West 
Point, N. Y., 45,080 Ibs at 3.194c; Fort 
Hamilton, N. Y., 80,164 Ibs at 3.194c; 
Fort Jay, N. Y., 49,000 Ibs at 3.194c; 
Fort Totten, Long Island, N. Y., 40,082 
Ibs at 3.194c; Fort Benjamin Harrison, 
Ind., 59,976 Ibs at 3.004c; Fort Hayes, 
Ohio, 40,082 Ibs at 3.044c; Fort Benning, 
Ga., 299,978 Ibs at 3.30c; Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, 210,210 lbs at 2.79c; Fort 
Robinson, Neb., 14,994 Ibs at 3.664c; Jef- 
ferson Barracks, Mo., 117,600 Ibs at 
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2.849c; Scott Field, Ill., 44,884 lbs at 
2.914c; Fort McPherson, Ga., 79,870 lbs 
at 3.234c; Fort Omaha, Neb., 59,976 lbs 
at 2.734c; Fort Slocum, N. Y., 79,968 
Ibs at 3.194c; Fort Des Moines, Iowa, 
40,082 Ibs at 2.914c; Fort D. A. Russell, 
Wyoming, 40,082 lbs at 3.079c; Fort 
Snelling, Minn., 107,604 lbs at 2.889c; 
Chanute Field, IIl., 44,982 lbs at 2.909¢; 
Fort Myer, Va., 68,600 Ibs at 3.204«¢; 
Washington Barracks, D. C., 87,024 lbs 
at 3.164c; Walter Reed General Hos- 
pital, D. C., 58,800 Ibs at 3.164c; Wash- 
ington G. I. Depot, Washington, D. C., 
40,082 Ibs at 3.164c; Fort Eustis, Va., 
59,976 lbs at 3.164c; Camp Holabird, 
Md., 40,082 Ibs at 3.219c; Fort Hoyle, 
Md., 120,050 lbs at 3.174c; Fort Howard, 





CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


The United States Department 
of Commerce reports imports of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 

7— Week ending-——, 
Aug. 2 July 26 
Imports into bonded mills for 

grinding into flour for export, 


Jan, 1, 1924, to 


bushels: 

c— Week ending——, Jan, 1, 1924, to 
Aug. 2 July 26 Aug. 2, 1924 
50,373 216,105 7,764,426 











Md., 40,082 Ibs at 3.164c; Army Base, 
Boston, 137,200 lbs at 3.164c; Fort 
Thomas, Ky., 59,976 Ibs at 3.004c; Fort 
H. G. Wright, N. Y., 40,082 Ibs at 3.214; 
Camp Alfred Vail, N. J., 40,082 lbs at 
3.244c; Fitzsimons General Hospital, 
Bunell, Colo., 70,070 lbs at 3.079c; com- 
manding officer, Chicago Q.M. I.D., 299,- 
978 lbs at 2.88c; Q.M. supply officer, N. 
Y. G. I. Depot, Bay Ridge Station, Long 
Island, N. Y., 711,872 lbs at 3.32c; com- 
manding officer, Panama Q.M. Depot, 
Corozal, Canal Zone, 415,128 lbs at 3.257¢; 
Q.M., post of San Juan, Porto Rico, care 
Q.M. supply officer, N. Y. G. I. Depot, 
49,000 Ibs at 3.257c. 

Southwestern Milling Co., Inc: Fort 
Sill, Okla., 49,000 lbs at 3.013c. 

S. O. Werner. 





RAPID GROWTH RECORDED 
IN MACARONI INDUSTRY 


The growth of the macaroni industry 
has been so rapid since 1922 that it now 
is given a separate classification in ex- 
port statistics by the Department of 
Commerce. Since the war this country 
has been supplying large quantities to 
foreign markets, with Italy the leading 
competitor, and 1922-23 exports to 
Europe averaged above 3,000,000 lbs, and 
to South America about 3,675,000. 

The report states that, while the in- 
dustry began about 50 years ago, only 
in 1900 did it assume any commercial 
importance, By 1910, against a domestic 
output of over 200,000,000 lbs, imports 
amounted to nearly 120,000,000 Ibs. By 
1914 there were 373 factories, and 66 per 
cent of the consumption was produced 
here. 

During the war, when foreign imports 
were off, American manufacturers took 
advantage of the situation with increased 
production, and by 1920 about 450 fac- 
tories were producing macaroni. 





COMPANIES CHARGED WITH 
SHIPPING INFERIOR WHEAT 


Wasuinoton, D.C.—The Barnes-Ames 
Co., of New York, and a subsidiary, the 
Barnes-Irwin Co., Inc., of Philadelphia, 
have been cited in a complaint issued by 
the Federal Trade Commission. The two 
companies are charged with having 
shipped to foreign customers wheat of 
an inferior quality to that specified, such 
wheat containing quantities of chaff, 
straw, weed seeds, soil, sand, and other 
foreign substances. 

The citation sets forth that these al- 
leged acts have a tendency to injure and 
damage generally the reputation and 
business of persons competing with re- 
spondents in export trade, and to bring 
such competitors into disrepute in for- 
eign countries. 

Cuar.es C. Hart. 
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ST. LOUIS 

Domestic demand for the higher grades 
of flour was rather quiet last week, and 
largely limited to those buyers who were 
forced into the market because of ex- 
hausted supplies. With a few exceptions 
little interest was displayed in long term 
bookings. Most of the mills insisted upon 
a carrying charge of 10c a month being 
placed on such business. 

Flour quotations showed little change, 
mills for the most part holding prices 
firm and buyers waiting for a possible 
break. Some complaint was heard of 
ridiculously low prices being made by 
certain Texas mills, where wheat is plen- 
tiful and comparatively cheap. 

Demand for clears and low grade for 
export account remained quite active and 
the supply did not seem to be sufficient 
to meet requirements. A great part of 
this flour was being bought for shipment 
to Germany, although Latin American 
markets also took a fair volume. As a 
result, prices for such flours held very 
firm and in some cases showed an ad- 
vance. 

Flour quotations, Aug. 9: soft winter 
wheat short patent $6.55@7.10, in 140-Ib 
jutes, St. Touis; straight $5.90@6.40, 
first clear $4.80@5.20; hard winter short 
patent $6.45@7, straight $5.75@6.25, 
first clear $5@5.40; spring first patent 
$7.50@7.90, standard patent $7.10@7.50, 
first clear $5.60@6.10. 


MILLFEED 
The local millfeed market was quiet, 
and prices showed a lower tendency. Of- 
ferings were not heavy for this time of 
the year, but demand had been so light 
of late that they were ample to care for 
all requirements. Buying was not lim- 
ited to any particular territory or class 
of trade. Soft winter bran was quoted 
on Aug. 9 at $25@25.50 ton, hard winter 
bran $24@24.50, and gray shorts $29.50 
@30. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Aug. 3-9 . pas ‘ 28,100 44 
Previous wee 1k eee 4 28,100 44 
VO@AP ABO .ccccsesscvccccee 47,200 93 
28,600 57 


Two years ago ....... 

Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Bee. BD ccssvees ‘ cteus Saree 57 
PROUINES WEOK 6.5 cccccccs 44,500 61 
WOE BO cvcceccvecesseres 49,300 64 
TWO YeCOTS ABO 2... ceceees 44,500 58 


WHEAT 

The market was weak and heavy, ex- 
cept for the choicest soft wheat, which 
held up pretty well, but there was no 
general buying of ordinary grades. There 
was a fair accumulative demand for hard 
wheat at prevailing prices, but little mill- 
ing inquiry. Protein wheats were dull. 
Receipts were 1,582 cars, against 1,318 
in the previous week. Cash prices: No. 
1 red $1.40, No. 2 red $1.32, No. 3 red 
$1.37@1.38, No. 4 red $1.30; No. 1 hard 
$1.26, No. 2 hard $1.25@1.26, No. 3 hard 
$1.25, No. 4 hard $1.25. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Bullish sentiment predominated in the 
corn market, with the government re- 
port of the week the main influence. De- 
mand for cash corn was good, shipping 
sales comprising a large volume of busi- 
ness. Government reports had little ef- 
fect on the oats market, and prices av- 
eraged higher. Wet weather prevailed 


over a wide territory, and harvest opera- 
tions were delayed. 

Receipts of corn were 124 cars, against 
484 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 corn $1.14, No. 3 corn $1.18, No. 4 





corn $1.12; No. 3 yellow $1.15%4, No. 4 
yellow $1.13@1. 14%; No. 2 white $1.16, 
No. 3 white $1.18@1.13%, No. 4 white 


$1.12. Oats receipts, 194 cars, against 
161. Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 52@53c; 
No. 3 oats, 52c; No. 2 white, 48@49c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Aug. 9, with comparisons: 


-~Receipts— --Shipments—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbls... 92,090 104,400 114,930 109,980 
Wh’'t, bus. 2,890,410 1,225,051 996,220 1,076,740 
Corn, bus...281,400 385,728 251,160 349,610 
Oats, bus,..548,000 874,000 286,900 341,590 
Rye, bus.... 7,860 29,700 5,680 4,710 


Barley, bus. 4,800 18,850 4,580 5,680 
Bran and mill- 

feed, sacks 14,440 ....... 24,630 ...00% 
Mixed feed, 

sacks » Sees bau tS Aer 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 


Corn products were quoted, Aug. 9, by 
St. Louis mills, as follows: standard 
meal $2.45@2.55 ewt, cream meal $2.75@ 
2.85. St. Louis quotations on rye prod- 
ucts, the same date, in 98-lb cottons: 
white patent $5.10@5.20, medium $4.55@ 
4.65, dark $4.10@4.20, rye meal $4.30@ 
4.40. 

NOTES 


Leo C. Hummell, of the Leavenworth 
(Kansas) Milling Co., was in St. Louis 
on business last week. 

R. J. Clark, head of the research de- 
partment of the Goerz Flour Mills Co., 
Newton, Kansas, will spend several days 
in this territory next week calling on 
the trade. 

Roy J. Railsbach, of Railsbach Bros., 
Hopedale, IIl., has applied for member- 
ship in the Merchants’ Exchange, St. 
Louis, on transfer of certificate from G. 
J. Railsbach. 

Peter Derlien, Texas representative for 
the New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, spent several days in St. Louis 
last week. He had been called here by 
the death of his brother-in-law, Fred- 
erick W. Bielhen. 

C. H. Keim, formerly a general sales- 
man for the Liberty Mills, Nashville, 
Tenn., is now representing the Meyer 
Milling Co., St. Louis, in Louisiana. 
Later he will probably include other 
parts of the South in his territory. 

Frederick W. Bielhen, a well-known 
flour salesman in St. Louis territory, died 
suddenly, Aug. 5. He formerly repre- 
sented the Arnold-Madaus Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas, in Illinois, and lately 
had been traveling in Iowa for the Oma- 
ha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co. 

It is understood that the Missouri 
Farmers’ Association, at its annual meet- 
ing in Sedalia, Mo., the latter part of 
this month, will take action condemning 
“in no uncertain terms” the proposed 
taking over by farmers of the new $26,- 
000,000 Grain Marketing Co. 

An executive meeting of the Southern 
Illinois Millers’ Association was held at 
Belleville, Aug. 6. Matters of general 
concern to the soft wheat millers of 
southern Illinois were discussed, particu- 
larly the matter of furthering the use 
of Illinois made flour within the state. 


MEMPHIS 

Movement of flour through this market 
was about normal last week, and prices 
averaged a shade lower. Where there 
were contracts, shipping instructions 
were given on a fairly free scale, but 
new business was chiefly for small lots 
for immediate shipment. The trade in 
general continued to hold views that 
were anything but bullish, and many 
dealers said they would withhold orders, 
even if they were compelled later to 
pay more than current prices. 

General business prospects in this ter- 
ritory were more encouraging, as the 











crop outlook was better. The boll weevil 
thus far has done practically no damage 
to cotton, and conditions are not favor- 
able for the pest to propagate and 
spread, 

Quotations for top grade soft winter 
short patents ranged $8@8.50 and stand- 
ard patents $7@7.35. Rehandlers and 
blenders reported lighter movement for 
the week, but prices remained unchanged, 
$7.25@7.50. Hard winter flour prices de- 
creased about 20c, fanciest short patents 
ranging $6.85@7.25, while standard pat- 
ents were as low as $6.50@6.65. 

Millfeeds was fairly steady, with turn- 
over moderate. Wheat bran was selling 
around $26@26.50 ton, while gray shorts 
sold as high as $33, but dropped back to 
$32 on Aug. 6 and were in ample supply 
at that figure. 

Corn meal recovered, and prices aver- 
aged about 20c better than during the 
previous week. Most of the larger mills 
were holding out for $5.85 early in the 
week, with the lowest reported 10@15c 
less. Movement was moderate, but 
stocks were low and orders were coming 
forward steadily for small lots. 


NOTES 


C. B. Stout, of the Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co., was in St. Louis last week. 

On Tuesday night, Aug. 5, the eleva- 
tor, warehouse and offices of the George 
Niemeyer Grain .& Feed Co., Little 
Rock, Ark., were burned, with a loss 
estimated at $75,000. 

C. B. Gunter, for the past five years 
traveling representative in northern 
Mississippi and western Tennessee for 
the Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky., flour manufacturers, was 
killed Aug. 5 by a freight train at Dy- 
ersburg, Tenn., and was buried at his 
old home in Blue Mountain, Miss. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Optimism was expressed by New Or- 
leans flour and grain dealers last week 
over the future of business. Local de- 
mand increased, while many queries and 
orders were being received from abroad. 
There was said to be more wheat in the 
New Orleans elevators than in any other 
week during the past three years. S. P. 
Fears, chief grain inspector and weigh- 
master for the New Orleans Board of 
Trade, reported that there were 1,287,000 
bus in stock, and gave other elevator 
figures as follows: corn, 162,000 bus; 
oats, 27,000; rye, 36,000. 

An increase of 181,853 bus corn was 
noted in the monthly report compiled by 
Mr. Fears, which showed the amount of 
grain cleared through the port af New 
Orleans during July, as compared with 
July of last year. The report follows: 


--—-Bushels—., 
Wheat Corn 





July—Vessel—Destination 


18 Maasdam, Rotterdam.... 152,000 ..... 
22 Vechtdijk, Rotterdam ... Ol errr 
24 Nubian, Manchester ..... 46,000 = nse. 


25 Brazilier, Antwerp ...... 120,000 ..... 
31 Sapinero, Rotterdam .... 
31 West Hobomac, Manches- 

MOC ee Pee eee 104,000 ...... 


31 Cliffwood, Stettin ....... 40,000 ..... 
.. Various, Latin America.. 15,000 386,273 
Totuls, July, 1924......... 575,000 386,273 
Totals, July, 1933 ........ 1,013,977 204,420 
SED Sekedéscteearencens 405086 181,853 
- | PENT CPULEET ET er 488,977 00% 


When that report was compiled, there 
were 288,000 bus wheat on board ship 
not cleared. 

Mr. Fears’s office inspected 1,413 cars 
during July, of which 1,291 were inward, 
116 outward and six inspected after dry- 
ing. The figures: 


Inward Outward 
916 6 





WE. 94.4:6'66 4420 86455056 506% 
BE GHi4 bas osc veasonthakuas 305 98 
ee rere Fa eee 41 9 
mag ery area es 1 1 
EY SET ET TCT ere 22 e° 
Barley TT TPELERT CUTE Te 6 ée 
a oe 1 
ee 1 
1,291 116 


Flour exportations through New Or- 
leans to Latin America amounted to 31,- 
033 bags, compared with 17,854 the pre- 
vious week. The five steamship lines 
serving the tropics reported the follow- 
ing data: 

New Orleans & South America Steam- 
ship Co. (Aluminum Line): to La 
Guayra, 1,905 bags; Curacao, 120; Port 
of Spain, 826; Kingston, 1,027; Panama 
City, 500; Manta, 500; Gonaives, 275; 
Bridgetown, 600; Petit Goave, 100; Santo 
Domingo, 100; Guayaquil, 3,000; Buena- 
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ventura, 50; St. Marc, 200; Lamentin, 
499; Pointe-a-Pitre, 1,600; Paramaribo, 
300; Port au Prince, 1,700. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 1,190; San- 
tiago, 250; Kingston, 745; Colon, 2,600; 
La Guayra, 400; Limon, 1,751; Guaya- 
quil, 2,455; Tumaco, 80; Buenaventura, 
50; Tela, 700; Puerto Colombia, 600; 
Santa Marta, 125; Bocas del Toro, 400; 
Belize, 1,810; Livingston, 420; Puerto 
Barrios, 500; Guatemala City, 2,235. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ia 
Ceiba, 170; Vera Cruz, 500. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co., Steamship Service: 
Vera Cruz, 500. 

Munson Line: Havana, 350. 

Advances were noted in flour prices 
over those of the previous week. Mills’ 
prices to dealers on Aug. 7, basis 98-1) 
cotton sacks, f.o.b., New Orleans: 

c-— Winter- 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ...... $8.60 $6.75 $8 20 
95 per cent ....... 8.40 6.55 7.80 
100 per cent ...... 8.00 6.35 7.10 
COR. péeeaw eee 00 50: age 6.00 6.50 
First clear ........ ees 4 5.60 5.95 
Second clear ...... aeae 4.80 4.410 


Semolina 4%c Ib. 

Mills quoted wheat bran at $1.45 cv t, 
sacked. Feedingstuffs, mill quotatio: 
oats, No. 2 white 64c, No. 3 white 63%4«; 
corn, No. 2 $1.26, No. 3 $1.25; hay, «l- 
falfa No. 1 $30 ton, No. 2 $27; timothy, 
No. 1 $28, No. 2 $26. 

The first sale of the season’s clean rice 
took place last week. It sold at 7%c 1h, 
and three pockets of second heacs 
brought 4%c. Buyers reported the rice 
to be of high quality. Additional smail 
receipts are expected within a few days. 
Light rains in the rice belt near the city 
and heavy rains in the interior are sai: 
te be needed badly. 

Rough, Clea 


Receipts— sacks pock:'is 
Beene tO AME Fi .cccssss seeene 309 
Same period, 1923 ....... 1,719 10,7 

Sales— 
ee ee niece” Swhens 6,451 
Memes POrbeG, TOTS .nccccs suvece 2,637 


NOTES 

Samuel Armetta, a baker of Alexan- 
dria, La., has expanded his shop at an 
expense of $35,000. 

George C. Grogan, vice president Acnic 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., speiit 
three days with J. S. Waterman & Co., 
Inc., grain and flour, this city, last week. 

James W. Taylor, district’ manager for 
The Fleischmann Co. at Birmingham, 
Ala., recently spent several days with 
Harry Stevens, New Orleans manager 
for that concern. 

Gordon Smith, of Mobile, has pur- 
chased the bakery of Joseph Reed, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. Its capacity of approxi- 
mately 5,000 loaves daily will be doubled 
Elsnor Barrow, Mr. Smith’s nephew, wil! 
have charge of the plant. 

R. A. SuLiivan. 





GRAIN SPECULATION 
Unauthorized grain speculations by 
the manager of a country elevator fur 
nished the basis for the case of Farm 
ers’ Elevator Co. of Westport vs. Quinn 
Sheperdson Co., 199 N.W. 201, decided 
by the South Dakota supreme court. I! 
was held that defendant was liable to 
plaintiff for the full proceeds of grain 
received by defendant from it, withou' 
deduction ‘on account of losses of the 
plaintiff's manager in speculative trans- 
actions with defendant which had no! 

been authorized by the plaintiff. 

A. L. H. Srreet. 





Exports by Customs Districts 

Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flou 
(bbis) from the United States by custom 
districts in May and June, 1924,-as reported 
by the Department of Commerce (000’s omit- 
ted): 
-—May— >" ——J une— 
Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 

eee 1 eee 1 





Massachusetts .... 
BREED cacvcccces Kee TT 177 rT 
New York ....... 335 389 613 316 
Philadelphia ...... 401 12 342 22 
Maryland ........ 15 13 90 29 
eee 26 17 ewe 14 
WEED weecveseces eee 2 oes 1 
OO rere 1 23 1 30 
New Orleans ..... 235 194 355 182 
Sabine ........... ees 1 See 1 
Galveston ........ 27 48 “69 42 
San Antonio ...... 90 - 3 40 2 
Be ED Bh db40ce0% 6 3 eee 2 
Arizona .......... 6% 5 aes 3 
Los Angeles ...... 3 1 p | 2 
San Francisco .... ese 46 10 2° 
er 1,368 80 1,887 235 
Washington ...... 94 129 247 269 
Duluth-Superior .. 210 ece 1,202 eos 
Michigan ........ os 3 10 2 
Porto Rico ....... bine 1 eee 1 
Detalles .-cccccces 2,811 976 4,975 1,174 
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SEATTLE 

Pacific northwestern flour buyers have 
made comparatively light bookings for 
some months, and have considerably less 
outstanding orders than usual at this 
time of year. Whether flour advances 
or declines they find equally good rea- 
sons for not committing themselves for 
the future. During the period of price 
increases in July they argued that they 
were too rapid and extreme to be per- 
manent, and in the subsequent declines 
they found an equally good argument 
for further postponing the covering of 
deferred requirements. 

Flour sales, locally, to outside domes- 
tic markets, and for export, were at 
dead low tide last week. There had been 
some oriental inquiry, but declining 
prices had their usual effect, and only 
an extremely limited business was put 
through. Export flour grades declined 
about 15c, the prevailing quotation for 
straights at the week’s close being $6.75 
bbl, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, basis Chinese 
ports, ocean freight rates, and $6.95 for 
cut-off. 

Washington flour prices were un- 
changed from the previous week, with 
the exception of export grades, which 
were reduced l5c. Family patent, basis 
19-lb cottons, straight cars, coast, was 
quoted at $7.70@8 bbl; straights, basis 
49's, $6.10@6.40; cut-off, $6.30@6.60; 
bakers patent, basis 98-lb cottons, $7.60 
(7.70; pastry flour, $7.10@7.35; blends, 
made from Montana and/or Dakota and 
Pacific hard wheats, $7.90@8.20. ‘ 

Dakota top patents, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, carloads, coast, were quoted at 
$8.50@9 bbl; Montana, $7.40@7.90. 

There was a good demand for mill- 
feed, with prices firmly held on account 
of light stocks and the dried up condi- 
tion of pastures. Washington mill-run 
was quoted at $34 ton. Montana mills, 
which had been selling bran and mixed 
feeds around $33 ton, prompt shipment, 
were demanding $1. more for October 
shipment and $2 more for November- 
December. 

There was little milling demand for 
wheat, on account of the lack of any 
outlet for flour, but exporters were en- 
tering the market and had chartered 11 
ships for export wheat cargoes. At the 
week end, Washington wheats, sacked, 
were quoted at $1.32 bu, coast, for soft 
white, $1.31 for western white, $1.27 for 
western red and $1.58@1.60 for fancy 
milling blue-stem. Montana wheat, bulk, 
coast, was quoted at $1.63 bu for 14 per 
cent protein, and $1.60 for 13 per cent. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 

barrels, with a weekly capacity of 52,- 

800 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
th LETTE ETEE eee |, 60 
POOUNNON WEEE bc cccesccswe 30,521 58 
t. 2 RA eer 24,604 47 
Two years ago ..........:. 26,406 50 
Three years ago ........... 24,530 47 
POUP FOOIS GMO . oo .c cc cceee 8,407 16 
ao err 1,200 2 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, with a weekly capacity of 57,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
EE NT irk os 05:0 sch eNOS 28,514 50 
PPO WEE occ esareuce 22,798 40 
Co ll. ere 15,528 27 
BO I ONG oo. 5 vi cess 38,502 68 
Three years ago ........... 22,600 40° 
FOuUr Years age .........«-. 13,076 23 
Five years ago ............ 4,500 8 


Sixteen interior mills in Washington, 
agen and northern Idaho, for the two 
weeks ended Aug. 2, 1924, with a two 
weeks’ capacity on full-time schedule, 
operating six days a week, of 121,100 
bbls of flour, made 43,010, or 36 per 
cent of capacity, against 51,641 made 


the previous fortnight by 17 mills, with 
a two weeks’ capacity of 136,700 bbls, or 
38 per cent of capacity. 

NOTES 

July wheat exports from all north Pa- 
cific ports were only 575,000 bus. 

July millfeed shipments from Seattle 
and Tacoma to California in July were 
628 tons. 

Atlantic seaboard shipments of hay 
via the Panama Canal from Seattle and 
Tacoma in July: to New York, 6,316 
bales; to Boston, 1,557. 


European wheat charter rates are low- 
er than at any time since the beginning 
of the World War. Recent charters for 
Europe have been made at 30s@32s 6d 
long ton. 


Flour shipments from Seattle and Ta- 
coma to California in July, as reported 
by the Merchants’ Exchange, were 46,- 
472 bbls, as follows: to San Francisco, 
29,129; Los Angeles, 7,965; Oakland, 
1,000; Wilmington, 5,638; Long Beach, 
940; San Diego, 1,800. To Boston, 1,000; 
Charleston, 412. 


July flour exports, shipments to Unit- 
ed States island possessions included, 
from Seattle and Tacoma were 185,022 
bbls, as. follows: to Hongkong, 64,425; 
Shanghai, 40,416; Fuchau, 2,455; Yoko- 
hama, 4,295; Peru, 2,016; Chile, 12,170; 
Manila, 20,828; Cebu, 18,264; Iloilo, 15,- 
878; Zamboanga, 750; Honolulu, 2,964; 
Christiana, 561. Total July exports 
from Seattle, Tacoma, Portland and As- 
toria to the Orient, 200,811 bbls. 


GREAT FALLS 


Due to a healthy and persistent de- 
mand from outside points, chiefly in 
states along the Pacific Coast where 
drouth has seriously affected natural 
feed conditions, millfeed prices with 
Montana flouring mills last week estab- 
lished the highest levels obtained within 
the last 18 months. Lower grades of 
flour showed a sympathetic tendency, 
and the price of first clear rose a full 
10 per cent over the quotation of the 
previous week. Patents continued firm 
at $7.75 bbl, and first clears were $5.20 
bbl in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls; 
bran was $30 ton and standard mid- 
dlings $32, same terms. 


NOTES 


E. M. Spencer, with the feed depart- 
ment of the Royal Milling Co.’s office 
force, is on a vacation. 

Reports from Dillon, Beaverhead 
County, state that grasshoppers have ap- 
peared there in the hayfields so thick as 
to give the appearance of clouds when 
they fly. There is little wheat in that 
section. 

The F. L. Benepe grain elevator, at 
Belgrade, Gallatin County, was de- 
stroyed by section men burning grass 
and weeds on the right-of-way of the 
Northern Pacific Railway. The loss is 
stated to be about $15,000, with insur- 
ance of about $7,500. It is believed the 
plant will be replaced. 

A contract has been let by the Rocky 
Mountain Elevator Co. for the construc- 
tion of a new plant on the site of the 
one recently burned on the west side of 
the Missouri River, Great Falls. The 
plans call for a plant of substantially 
the same capacity as the old one, 30,000 
bus, and it will be erected in time- for 
handling grain of this harvest. 

The Campbell Farming Corporation 
plans to seed not less than 45,000 acres 
of wheat for the harvest of 1925. It is 
now engaged in harvesting its 1924 crop, 
which totals 32,000 acres. About 250 
men will be employed when the work 
has reached its peak. Thomas D. Camp- 


bell, manager, says he contemplates har- 
vesting 1,000,000 bus wheat in 1926. 
Robert Bates, a _ representative of 
Samuel Bell & Son, flour jobbers, Phila- 
delphia, accompanied by Mrs. Bates, has 
returned to his home after several days 
passed with men connected with the 
milling industry in Montana. They were 
guests at the summer home of J. W. 
Sherwood in Glacier and also passed 
some time in Great Falls. Mr. Bates 
expressed himself as delighted with 
Montana, and much pleased with the 
business conditions he found here. 


C. M. Strawman, one of the organizers 
and for many years manager of the 
Montana Wheat Growers’ Association, 
has been called to the position of man- 
ager of the American Wheat Growers 
Associated, Inc., with headquarters in 
Minneapolis. Mr. Strawman, prior to 
becoming interested in the Montana 
wheat pool, was an attorney in Lewis- 
town and owned a ranch in the wheat 
belt. He succeeds to the work which 
had been directed by George C. Jewett, 
who now goes to the Federal Land Bank 
at Spokane. 

Joun A. Curry. 


PORTLAND 


The local flour market was firm last 
week and active. The best family pat- 
ents were listed at $7.85 bbl in straight 
cars, bakers hard wheat at $8.25 and 
bakers blue-stem patents at $7.75, With 
wheat high and likely to remain so, buy- 
ers are showing much interest in the 
market. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Atami BB ccccvccese 62,000 25,162 40 
Previous week ..... 62,000 36,285 69 
Year ago ...ccccoes 62,000 20,609 33 
Two years ago..... 57,000 19,236 33 
Three years ago.... 48,000 25,504 53 
Four years ago.... 48,000 17,095 35 
Five years ago..... 42,600 32,400 76 


The demand for millfeed continued 
brisk, and all classes were on a firm 
basis. Mill-run was selling in straight 
cars at $34 ton, and middlings at $36. 

Flour shipments from Portland and 
Astoria in July were 114,452 bbls, against 
87,403 in the same month last year, 95,- 
517 two years ago and 195,998 in 1921. 

July exports to the Orient were 17,500 
bbls to Shanghai, 5,000 to Taku Bar, 
5,700 to Hilo and 1,000 to Manila. Cen- 
tral and South American ports took 
5,405 bbls, Hawaii 1,168, California 72,- 
748, and Atlantic ports 11,631. 

Wheat shipments in July were 339,- 
752 bus to Europe, 236,395 to California, 
233,334 to the Orient, 888 to Hawaii and 
88 to Central America, a total of 810,462 
bus, compared with 726,622 in the same 
month last year, 550,391 two years ago 
and 2,915,359 three years ago. 

The wheat market at the close of the 
week recovered somewhat from the 
earlier reaction. Last bids: hard white, 
$1.52 bu; soft white, $1.33; western 
white, $1.32; hard winter and northern 
spring, $1.28; western red, $1.27. 

The coarse grains continued firm at 
$46@46.50 ton for eastern yellow corn, 
$38@39 for local oats and $38@39 for 
local barley. 

Grain selling by farmers was mod- 
erate. Not over 5,000,000 bus wheat had 
been sold to date, according to dealers’ 
estimates. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


OGDEN 


Heavy shipments of wheat into Cali- 
fornia from the intermountain states, the 
Pacific Northwest, and from Kansas are 
reported by grain men to have been the 
reason for a decline of approximately 
10c bu in prices in this market last week. 
California is one of the chief markets 
for Utah and Idaho grain. 

This decline brought wheat quotations 
on Aug. 9 to $1.25 bu for old crop dark 
hard, soft white and hard white, and 
$1.35@1.40 for dark northern spring, 
milling-in-transit billing, freight paid to 
Ogden. New crop wheat sold at $1.15@ 
1.20 for dark hard, soft white and hard 
white. 

Despite this change in wheat prices, 
the flour market remained strong during 
the week, not having responded to some 
previous advances. Local demand was 
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especially good, with considerable call 
for shipments to California. 

There was a flurry in grain markets 
of Utah and Idaho, Aug. 7, when news- 
papers announced that Walter and 
Floyd Jeffry, of Idaho Falls, had sold 
400 bus wheat at $1.80 bu tothe Farmers’ 
Grain & Milling Co. Investigation by 
the Ogden Grain Exchange showed that 
this was the price per cwt, making it 
about $1.06 bu. This was the first new 
wheat of the season at Idaho Falls. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





Fiscal Year Breadstuffs Imports 
Imports of flour, grain and other bread- 
stuffs into the United States by fiscal years 
ended June 30, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 


2084... 2.206 169,133 oo) Seer 64,200 
3933........ 429.420 1914 89.911 
BOBS... creer 619,105 1913 107.558 
1981... 2.00% 1,420,884 1912 158,777 
. 159,056 1911 141,582 

38,040 1910.. 144,759 

675,096 1909.. 92.413 

174,704 1908.. 39,593 

329,905 1907 47,702 





WHEAT, BUS (000’S OMITTED) 








r From ~ 
Argen- 
Canada _ tina Australia Mexico Total 
1924,. we eer OL 6. ©... 37,284 
1923.. Se @... ©... *... 18,013 
1922.. O... er O08 *... 14.466 
1921.. 60,694 189 o06 4 61,004 
1920.. 3,968 501 262 11 4,780 
1919.. 4,737 1,007 6,372 2 11,121 
1918.. 24,690 i 3,475 2 28.177 
1917.. 23,715 300 59 41 24.138 
1916.. 5,673 ees ven 29 6,703 
1916.. 371 see eee 55 426 
1914.. 1,892 ose eas 84 1,979 
1918.. 764 wae “we 25 798 
1912.. 2,673 oes one 24 2,699 
1911.. 503 eee eee 5 509 
1910.. 152 ani ee 9 164 
1909.. 32 ar 1 6 41 
1908.. 339 eee eee 1 342 
1907.. 373 ese eee eee 375 
1906.. 55 eo oes ove 58 
*Not separately reported. 
CORN, BUS (000’S OMITTED) 
From Ar- From Ar- 
Total gentina Total gentina 
1924.. 228 S.ocs O09... BO 2,177 
1923.. 188 *,... 1916.. 5.208 4,742 
1922.. 125 ° - 1915.. 9,898 7,448 
1921.. 5.743 ° - 1914..12,367 11,624 
1920. .10,229 ®.... 1918.. 903 880 
1919.. 3,311 8.001 1912.. 53 24 
1918.. 3,196 2,396 1911.. ... eens 
*Not separately reported. 
OATS, BUS (000’S OMITTED) 
From From 
Total Canad Total Canada 
1924.. 4,244 ere. 631 602 
1923.. 293 *.... 1914..22,274 22,266 
1922.. 1,733 ®..0- 1918.. 724 708 
1921.. 3,796 S.cce BOTS... 8,682 2,609 
1920.. 6,044 ® 1911.. 107 97 
1919.. 561 *.... 1910.. 1,935 946 
1918.. 2,591 2,624 1909.. 6,667 5,048 
1917.. 762 758 1908... 364 274 
1916.. 665 618 1907.. 76 73 
*Not separately reported. 
MACARONI, ETC., LBS 
| aa 3.869.541 19174.......126.128,621 
eee $,263.943 1918....... 106.590.7562 
| Fe Fe! See 108,231.028 
: 7A (x Ff ae): eee 114,779.116 
. Ser 800,210 1910....... 113,772,801 
. 691.904 1909....... 85,114,003 
., Sree 669.624 1908....... 97,233,708 
Sere $,472.693 1907....... 87,720,730 
ere 21,789,602 1906....... 77,926,029 
1915....... 56,542,480 
BISCUITS, ETC., LBS 
BORE. cccvases 1,118,828 i. Sere 319,497 
Seer 8 ae) eee 276,049 





June Feed Exports 
Exports of feed from the United States in 
June, 1924, as reported by the Department 
of Commerce, in tons: 





Other 
Branand Screen-_ mill- 
To— middlings ings feeds 
Netherlands ........ ous oes 27 
ee eee eee 5 
DE ¢ertnesedesae 27 oat iow 
Other Central Am... 4 “ 3 
Newfoundland ‘43 ‘ 44 
SPD 22.0 cvecceccecs 43 — 177 
Other West Indies... 2 oes 65 
pS rare . po 189 eas 
CD W0besereeereee _ 20 
Other countries ..... 5 een 1 
ee 81 209 322 
| a! A 77 87 5381 
Totals, April ....... 296 976 700 
Totals, March ...... 405 1,119 1,341 
Totals, February ... 251 745 778 


c——Oil cake—, --Oil meal— 








Cotton- Cotton- Lin- 
To— seed Linseed seed seed 
pee --- 3,428 eee ee 
Denmark ....... 6,011 eos 
eee 3,068 1,344 
Netherlands . . -+. 24,583 ate oe 
England .:....... coe 2,088 561 700 
Scotland ..... a tT 675 Tr ese 
Ireland en 280 1,827 280 477 
Canada ......--. eee oe 1 ve 
Central America.. 20 + 2 ees 
West Indies ..... éme Te see 32 
TOtas seo ccccce 8,379 33,809 844 1,209 
Totals, May ..... 5,977 34,497 1,611 682 
Totals, April .... 7,852 29,775 3,103 413 
Totals, March ... 4,350 23,628 3,138 ‘1,241 
Totals, February. 7,333 22,620 432 608 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 621.) 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber and No. 1 durum wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 


Aug. 6 ..$1.25% @1.28% $1.23% @1.24% 
Aug. 7 ...... 1.26% @1.29% 1.24% @1.25% 
Aug. 8 ...... 1.26% @1.29% 1.24% @1.25% 
Aug. 9. 1.25% @1.28% 1.23% @1.24% 
BS vcacss 1.23 @1.26 1.21 @1.22 
Be. BS v2cexr 1.24% @1.27% 1.22% @1.23% 


Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
Aug. 9, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 

1924 1923 1922 1921 














Minneapolis ....1,033 1,825 2,024 2,931 
Duluth .nccccces 503 323 321 1,126 
Totals ........ 1,536 2,148 2,345 4,057 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1923, to Aug. 9, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 
Minneapolis .. 97,246 124,927 98,539 74,818 
re 34,896 62,376 47,739 45,186 





Totals ...... 132,142 187,303 146,278 120,004 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $44.25 @44.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 41.50@41.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 40.00@40.25 


No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 38.50@38.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks .....@24.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.05@ 3.10 
Corn meal, yellow? ...cccsceeee 3.00@ 3.05 
Rye flour, white® ........ sees 4.90@ 5.00 
Rye flour, pure dark*® .......... 3.70@ 3.76 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 6.60@ 6.85 
Graham, standard, bblft ........ 6.50@ 6.60 
Rolled oats®® .....ccccccsccceee . -@ 2.85 
Linseed oil meal® ......++++e+e08 oes + @44,00 


*In sacks, +Per 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 

sacks, **90-lb jute sacks. 
LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Oil meal prices are unchanged at $44 
ton, f.o.b., Minneapolis. Although the 
output is light, demand is limited. Lit- 
tle interest is evinced in future delivery 
meal. The trade apparently is awaiting 
the movement of the new flaxseed crop. 
One car of new seed from the Southwest 
arrived Aug. 11, and the first of the new 
northwestern seed is expected within a 
week. The movement proper, however, 
usually does not begin until September. 

Some opposition is still being shown 
toward crushers’ demands for a 10 per 
cent deposit on contracts for meal for 
shipment beyond 45 days. Many in the 
trade, however, have expressed their ap- 
proval of the move. Crushers are satis- 
fied that, if adhered to strictly, this will 
do away with speculation in oil meal on 
the part of jobbers with limited means. 


Minneapolis Grain 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Aug. 11 Aug. 12 
Aug. 9 Aug. 2 1923 1922 














No. 1 dark ..... 1,443 1,685 2,607 391 
No. 1 northern... 745 792 1,016 6 
No. 2 northern... 958 1,008 1,124 270 
GEROTS ccccccces 2,410 B.682 ow ccce 412 

WOM cecese 5,556 6,116 8,618 1,079 
SS eer. 996 SUP sacee +0000 
BR BOBO .ccccee 949 BOTT ft ecce 86 ovens 
Be BPSD cescves 841 TEG  cccee §6svece 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, Np. 8, white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneap- 
olis, per bushel: 


Aug. Corn Oats Rye Barley 






5. 108 @109 48% @48% 87% @88% 68@82 
6. 108 @109 48% @48% 87 @87% 68@82 
7. 108% @109% 48% @49 86% @87% 68@83 
8. 109% @110% 49% @419% 87% @87% 68 @83 
9. 109% @110% 49% @419% 87% @87% 66@83 
11. 108% @109% 48% @49 83% @84% 65@s82 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday: Aug. 11 
Aug. 9 Aug. 2 1923 

Wheat, bus...... 1,032,500 953,770 1,825,030 
Flour, bbis....... 13,472 10,398 30,172 
Millstuff, tons.... 577 669 853 
Comm, BUS. .cccces 196,300 221,430 78,100 
Oats, bus... ++ 163,350 214,200 620,000 
Barley, bus. - 65,100 92,650 220,170 
Rye, bus......... 127,050 170,300 241,250 
Flaxseed, bus.... 26,000 31,000 54,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 





ing Saturday: Aug. 11 

Aug. 9 Aug. 2 1923 
Wheat, bus...... 846,000 837,200 685,260 
Flour, bbis....... 234,396 231,173 301,623 
Millstuff, tons.... 13,228 15,065 9,970 
Corn, bus 109,020 129,360 37,200 
Oats, bus 202,000 168,100 404,920 
Barley, 124,740 112,180 210,270 
Rye, bus 72,900 68,900 15,510 
Flaxseed, bus.... 1,160 11,200 7,180 


Blevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 
and Duluth on Aug. 9, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000'’s omitted): 


1924 1923 1922 1921 














Minneapolis ... 5,556 8,618 1,079 996 
Duluth ........ 953 884 271 967 
Totals ....... 6,509 9,502 1,350 1,963 
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Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Aug. 11 Aug. 12 Aug. 13 
Aug. 9 Aug. 2 1923 1922 1921 
85 74 


Corn 18 160 13 
Oats ... 193 196 901 14,927 12,283 
Barley... 70 73 245 167 835 
Rye ....4,798 4,702 4,664 39 83 
Flaxseed. 7 3 3 re 1,141 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
Aug. 9, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1923 and 1922, in bushels (000's 
omitted): 

c——Receipts——, -—In store—— 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Minneapolis.. 26 54 13 7 3 és 
ea 12 47 2 68 11 17 


Totals .... 38 101 15 75 14 17 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1923, to Aug. 
9, 1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 

-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 











Minneapolis ... 8,488 6,869 1,885 1,125 
Duluth ........ 6,904 4,139 6,074 3,822 
Totals ....... 15,392 11,008 7,959 4,947 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -———Duluth 





Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 
Aug. 5...$2.57% 2.38 2.55% 2.89% 2.32% 
Aug. 6... 2.52 2.32% 2.51% 2.35% 2.27% 
Aug. 7... £61 2.30% 2.49% 2.33% 2.23% 
Aug. 8... 2.49% 2.29% 2.48% 2.32% 2.24% 
Aug. 9... 3.65 2.33 2.50 2.34 2.26% 
Aug. 11... 2.54 2.31 2.48% 2.32% 2.25% 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Mills had heen asking for a more 
stabilized condition of wheat, and they 
got it last week, but it did not bring 
any improvement in demand for flour. 
An exception was in the demand for 
clear, which was in distinctly better re- 
quest, the trade evidently looking for 
something cheaper than patent. Quota- 
tions were unchanged at the close of the 
week, 

The durum mill booked a fair volume 
of flour during the week, for both export 
and domestic account. Aug. 9, f.o.b., 
mill, in 98-lb cottons, No. 2 semolina 
was quoted at 44%,@41,¢c lb, with durum 
patent Ic less. 

Nominal prices, Aug. 9, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1924 1923 
Family patent ....... $7.95@8.20 $6.15@6.30 
Bakers patent ....... 7.20@7.95 6.00@6.15 
First clear, jute....... 5.00@5.85 5.30@5.45 
Second clear, jute..... 4.00@4.25 3.45@3.70 


The rye mill was able to book orders 
from the outside trade, this being the 
first business in that quarter for some 
time. Local buyers bought their usual 
lines and the prospect was regarded as 
promising. Quotations, f.o.b., mill, at 
the close of the week: pure white, $5.65; 
No. 2 straight, $5.30; No. 3 dark, $3.35; 
No. 5 blend, $5.50; No. 8 rye, $4.55. 

Duluth-Superior flour output for the 
week ending Aug. 9: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
SS ” rerererrrrr Tr ret s 10,080 29 
Previous week ............ 17,125 46 
lh ere rere 15,815 43 
Swe FERS GOO cc cvcccccvcs 28,235 76 


The millfeed market was in contrast 
with its former activity and strength, 
being dull and inclined to easiness. Sales 
were light, and covered only pressing 
needs. Pasturage was liberal, owing to 
heavy rains. 

The milling interests displayed more 
activity in getting supplies for grinding 
purposes, present and future. They 
were quite keen in picking up all avail- 
able top grades of durum and the good 
millable spring varieties. Only the lim- 
ited movement and offerings held down 
operations and sales. Stocks had been 
reduced 107,000 bus since Aug. 2, leaving 


. elevators holding 953,000 at the close of 


business, Aug. 9. Last year at this time 
holdings were slightly under present ac- 
cumulations. Shipping slowed down, al- 
though the volume was somewhat in ex- 
cess of receipts. Futures showed con- 
siderable variation in prices. Declines 
ran 15g@25éc, as against the close on 
Aug. 2. 

Corn bids were reduced Ic, No. 2 yel- 
low being based at the Chicago Septem- 
ber price and No. 3 yellow lc under the 
same future. Only an occasional car 
showed up for sale. 

With a better movement of oats to 
this market, market conditions picked 
up. No. 3 white, track, was quoted at 
Chicago September to Ic over; to arrive, 
Sec under the same delivery. 

Demand for barley was steady, all 
offerings of spot or to arrive, car and 


job lots, meeting ready sale. Small ship- 
ments ran down stocks, elevator hold- 
ings being reported at but 89,000 bus, 
a decrease of 17,000 on the week. Price 
range, 68@84c. 

All available rye cash offerings found 
a ready market, buyers continuing to be 
interested in accumulating supplies. The 
country began offering to arrive stuff on 
an increasing scale. Futures largely fol- 
lowed the action of wheat. However, the 
price tendency was downward, with a 
slacking up in trading. The spread be- 
tween the September and December 
widened to about 2c. Elevator holdings 
increased 187,000 bus, total being report- 
ed at 1,585,000. 

Good flaxseed crop prospects, together 
with the government estimate of a 28,- 
400,000-bu yield, had a depressing effect 
on the market. A strong cash situation 
held, No. 1 spot being quoted 15@lic 
over the September future; straight, to 
arrive 20 days, lc over the same delivery, 
and delivery in September, the Septem- 
ber figure. Domestic stock was down to 
12,000 bus. Daily arrivals comprised 
only a few cars, hardly enough to sup- 
ply the demand. 


NOTES 
Watson S. Moore has returned from a 
trip to New York. 


C. C. Blair, of the Globe Elevator Co., 
made a week end trip to Minneapolis. 


Don A. Kern, of the Sheffield Elevator 
Co., was here from Minneapolis, Aug. 9. 

F. E. Lindahl, of the Cargill Commis- 
sion Co., with Mrs. Lindahl, motored to 
Chicago last week. 


No sign of awakening in the eastern 
or export demand for wheat and rye has 
as yet shown itself. 


Stocks of grain at Duluth-Superior 
have worked down to a fairly low stage 
and are still moving out. 


Winter wheat has been coming in 
from Omaha in considerable volume. 
The Barnes-Ames Co. is moving 500,000 
bus through here and down the lakes, 
and local mills have also been receiving 
some. 

Offerings of grain to arrive are in- 
creasing, indicating that growers are 
willing to take advantage of the present 
price level to market their stuff. Rye 
and oats predominate in the offerings, 
with barley and flaxseed next. 


Receipts of wheat at Duluth-Superior 
during July were 2,174,551 bus, against 
3,092,430 a year ago. Shipments were 
3,247,384 bus, against 5,210,175. Re- 
ceipts of all grains were 4,843,263 bus, 
and shipments 4,636,813. Shipments this 
year, 10,937,243 bus, against 9,658,996 
last year. 

Shipping operations by vessel are very 
light, and almost nothing is being done 
in the way of chartering. Line boats are 
taking practically all that is going out. 
They are getting 1%c bu on wheat, Du- 
luth to Buffalo, and it all moves in small 
lots. Some business is said to have been 
placed at 15g¢c for September and 1%c 
for first half of October. 


The case of D. T. Helm & Co., vessel 
agents, against the Kinsman Transit Co., 
claiming damages in the sum of $14,811 
for failure to send a boat to Duluth to 
fill a contract, was on trial nearly all of 
last week. The vessel company filed a 
counterclaim alleging responsibility on 
the part of the Duluth firm for delay 
in unloading a vessel at Buffalo. This 
the jury failed to sustain, and the mat- 
ter of determining damages for the 
plaintiff was left to Judge Cant. 


F. G. Cartson. 





Duluth-Superior Grain 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures, in 
cents, per bushel: 

-——Sept.——7"_. -———_Durum 
Aug. old New Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Becks esas 128% 128% 128% 128 125% 
Goissdneee 129% 129% 128% 129 126% 
Sa 127% 127% 126% 126% 124% 
De iaa been 126% 126% 125% 125% 123 
‘ 
g 
9 





pas beeee 127% 127% 126 126 124% 
aGeseus 127% 127% 126% 126% 124% 
cveeéeed 126% 126% 125% 125% 123% 
Daily closing prices of dark northern 
wheat, on track, in cents, per bushel: 
Aug. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
-. 186% @154% 136% @145% 136% @143% 


2. 

4... 135% @153% 135% @144% 135% @142% 
5... 181% @149% 131% @140% 131% @138% 
6... 130 @148 130 @139 130 @137 
7... 181% @149% 131% @140% 131% @138% 
8... 1315 @149% 131% @140% 131% @138% 
9... 180% @148% 130% @139% 130% @137% 
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Daily closing prices of durum wheat, in 
cents, per bushel: 


co Amber durum—, -—Durum-— 
No. 1 No. 2 


Aug. 0. e No.1 No. 2 
2.... 134% @135% 133% @134% 132% 130 
4.. 135% @136% 134% @135% 133% 131%, 
5.. 133% @134% 132% @133% 131% 129 
6.. 132% @133% 131% @132% 130% 12s 
T.. 133% @134% 132% @133% 131% 129 
S.< 133% @134% 132% @133% 131% 129 
9 132% @133% 131% @132% 130% 12s 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Aug. 9, ar 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bus 
els (000’s omitted): Receipts by 

r~Wheat stocks—, -———grade—— 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 








bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1, 2 dk nl 
1,2 nor {f§ 60 e* 40 41 119 
3dkn l 
3 nor j 16 oe 3 5 6 
All other 

spring .. 256 222 76 il 1 
1,2 am dl 
1,2dur § 71 127 43 36 44 
3 am d t 
3 dur f 4 wa oe 15 
All other . 

durum .. 345 534 106 21 87 
Winter .... 201 1 3 142 3 
Mixed . we ee 45 78 

Totals .. 953 884 271 3816 338 


Receipts and shipments by weeks en: 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c——Receipts——, -—Shipments 

Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1: 


Spring .... 183 183 154 251 231 
Durum .... 104 190 161 325 544 
Winter .... 216 a 6 oe 
Totals 603 323 321 6576 775 
COFR cccece 203 138 131 2 
SE seeice 70 6 2 60 3 
RPO secsses 187 113 1,656 oo “SRS 3,1 
Bonded... ee 1 - es ee 
Barley 29 49 6196 46 61 
Bonded... ee es es e% 21 
Flaxseed .. 12 47 2 34 129 


Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 
7—_Close— 
Opening Aug. 
Aug.4 High Low Aug. 9 192 
Sept. .$2.39% $2.40% $2.31% $2.34 $2.29 
Oct. .. 2.33 2.23 2.21% 2.26% 2.26 
Nov. .. 2.33% 2.33% 2.22 2.2 2.2¢ 
Dec. .. cee esece 2.19% 2.19 2.23 
Stocks of flaxseed on Aug. 9, in Dulu' 
Superior elevators, 12,231 bus domestic, 5 
820 bonded; year ago, 10,695 bus domesti« 


(Causes of iil (Fires 


FROM DATA SUPPLIED BY 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 

















HOT BOX 


H. H. Larmon, Alvaton, Ky: F!:t 
metal bearing on wooden bridge ti: 
carrying main line shaft, close to engin: , 
became overheated. No means at han 
to put out the fire. 


SHORT CIRCUIT 


W. A. Drake, Maryville, Tenn: A 
though power wire was inclosed in iro: 
conduit, short circuit burned throug) 
metal covering. No fuses where power 
line entered plant. 

WATCHMAN OFF WATCH 

Commercial Milling Co., Richmond 
Mich: Mill being heated to kill moths 
miller left mill without a watchman a 
11 o’clock at night. Fire started at 
o'clock a.m. Moths and mill destroyed 


NO MAGNETIC SEPARATOR 
John R. Fenton, Naples, N. Y: N 
magnetic or pneumatic separator; meta 
found its way to attrition mill. 
CAUGHT FROM DWELLING 
Cheshire Milling & Produce Co., Ches! 
ire, Ohio: Fire in closet of miller 
home resulted in destruction of dwellin 
and of adjoining mill. 
“NIGHTHAWKS” AT RADIO 
Glasgow (Mo.) Milling Co: Severa 
men spent evening in mill office smokin: 
and listening to radio concert. Fire dis 


covered in office shortly after they left 
Mill total loss. 





CROP OUTLOOK IN SPAIN 

Agricultural experts believe that av- 
erage crops will be produced in Spain 
this year, in spite of the fact that the 
heavy rains of March and April in the 
northern ons have been followed by 
a prolon drouth which has forced 
crops to ripen prematurely, especially 
the grain crops.’ Because of climatic 
conditions, barley and oats have alread) 
been harvested. In southern Spain, con- 
ditions, especially those of grains, hav« 
been more favorable, and it is believed 
that harvests will be noted there, 
according to Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner Burke. 
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BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 


(Continued from page 620.) 


PortLanp, Orecon.—Wheat harvesting 
in Oregon is well advanced. The winter 
wheat crop is estimated at 13,305,000 
bus, against 24,027,000 last year, and 
spring wheat at 1,932,000, compared with 
3,982,000 in 1923. The oats yield is fig- 
ured at 7,776,000 bus, compared with 10,- 
617,000 last year, and barley at 2,211,000 
bus, against 2,969,000 in 1923. 

* * 

Toronto, Onr.—Winter wheat har- 
vesting is well advanced in Ontario, and 
all reports agree that the yield will be 
above average and the quality excellent. 
Altogether, it may be said that Ontario 
is harvesting its best crop of winter 
wheat in recent years. Rain storms last 
week caused some apprehension with re- 
gird to sprouted wheat in a few locali- 
ties where the crop is still in the fields, 
but no material damage occurred. Oats 
and barley have improved with timely 
rains. Some reports of damage to oats 
from storms have come in, but these 
are not general, and the yield is expected 
to be well up to average. 

* . 


LiverPoot, Enc., July 30.—Latest news 
f the European crops and supplies is 
ot unfavorable, but it seems probable 
hat actual requirements in 1924-25 will 
ot be less than those of 1923-24. Ar- 
ventina is still in need of rain for the 
new crops, although a little has fallen 
recently. Good rains have fallen in New 
South Wales, Victoria and Western 
\ustralia, and it appears there are good 
vrospects of a larger acreage under 
vheat in both Australia and Argentina. 

The heavy rains experienced during 
ihe past few days have badly laid the 
‘rops in many parts of England and 
Wales. Soil reserves of moisture are 
now quite adequate, and another spell 
of fine weather would be welcome to 
vermit the completion of the hay har- 
vest and bring the cereal crops to ma- 
turity. A few fields of winter oats have 
heen cut, and with suitable climatic con- 
ditions harvesting should be general in a 
fortnight. Wheat looks well, and has 
stood up better than other crops; some 
fields are thin, but the heads are gener- 
ally of good size. It is expected that, 
with a higher level of prices, a much 
larger proportion of the coming home 
crop will find its way to the flour mill 
than has been delivered in the past 12 
months. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

The flour market continued inactive 
last week, with bakers buying only on 
old contracts and little business being 
done on advanced prices. 

Mill prices were as follows: Dakota 
standard, $8.50@9 bbl; Montana stand- 
ard, $8@8.50; Kansas standard, $7.50@ 
8; blue-stem patent, $7.50,—delivered, 
San Francisco, cotton 98’s. 

The millfeed market was practically 
unchanged, with very little moving from 
the north. Kansas and Colorado were 
dominating. Kansas bran was $34 ton, 
with Colorado red mill-run $1 more, Cal- 
ifornia common points. 


NOTES 


George W. Eddy, president C. F. & 
G. W. Eddy Co., Inc., flour and grain 
at Boston, was a recent visitor 
ere. 


P. Matteucci, alleged to be connected 
with the Royal Baking Co., 1508 Grant 
Avenue, San Francisco, was on Aug. 8 
fined $75 after being found guilty of 
selling short weight bread. 

The Grain Trade Association gives 
the following receipts at San Francisco 
during July, 1924: wheat, 8,552 tons; 
harley, 29,138; beans, 91,670 sacks (in- 
cluding 51,391 sacks oriental beans). 

Stocks of grain in warehouses and on 
wharves (in tons) were reported last 
week by the Grain Trade Association as 
follows: wheat, at Port Costa 3,000, 
Stockton 14,303, San Francisco 2,093; 
barley, at Port Costa 59,524, Stockton 
6,712, San Francisco 11,459; beans, 45,- 
502 sacks. 

The following report of flour, grain 
and beans remaining in California, June 
1, has been compiled by the Grain Trade 
Association: in San Francisco ware- 
houses and mills, including grain and 
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flour afloat in harbors and in transit, 
flour 20,074 bbls, wheat 89,360 ctls, bar- 
ley 54,260, beans 64,861 sacks. In Santa 
Barbara, Ventura, Los Angeles, Orange, 
San Bernardino, Riverside, Imperial 
and San Diego counties, flour 48,482 bbls, 
wheat 186,220 ctls, barley 141,260, beans 
281,227 sacks. Total stocks: flour, 153,- 
372 bbls; wheat, 1,311,660 ctls; barley, 
1,130,820 ctls; beans, 747,603 sacks. 





FARMERS LOSE HEAVILY 
ON DOCKAGE IN WHEAT 


Farmers in the spring wheat states 
lost millions of dollars last year through 
failure to clean their wheat on the 
farm. The farmers of four spring wheat 
states hauled to market 11,600,000 bus 
dockage mixed with their wheat. They 
lost millions of bushels of wheat ‘in re- 
duced yields by ag weeds, $675,000 
paid for threshing dockage, $800,000 in 
freight paid on dockage, c weed seeds 
lowering the grade of wheat, and by los- 
ing the feed value of the dockage. 

These facts are brought out in an in- 
vestigation by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which is now wag- 
ing an intensive campaign in the spring 
wheat states to induce farmers to clean 
their wheat on the farm. The quantity 
of dockage last year, if removed from 
the wheat, would have fed (with addi- 
tion of roughage) 3,500,000 lambs, thus 
adding weight worth about $8,700,000, 
the department says. 

A descriptive illustrated poster em- 
phasizing the need for cleaning wheat 
at the farm has been prepared by the 
department, copies of which will be dis- 
played at banks, country elevators, mills, 
railroad stations and other public places 
through the spring wheat territory. A 
special bulletin, entitled “Cleaning 
Wheat on the Farm,” is also being pub- 
lished, ¢opies of which may be obtained 
free upon request to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 





AUSTRALIAN FLOUR SHOWN 
AT BRITISH EXHIBITION 


MeEtpourne, Vicroria, July 15.—Re- 
cent advices from London indicate that 
Australia’s grain display at the great 
exhibition at Wembley is excellent. Of 
special interest, however, appears to be 
the model bakery, where Australian 
wheat is converted into flour which, in 
turn, is made into scones, cakes, rolls 
and bread. 

Australian bakers are rather amused 
to learn that the British bakers who 
have visited the display have been aston- 
ished at the results obtained from un- 
mixed Australian flour. They have been 
told again and again that Australian 
flour requires to be mixed with foreign 
flour, as it is “too soft by itself and 
needs strengthening.” 

That might have been true 20 years 
ago, but since then harder varieties of 
wheats have been evolved in Australia, 
and the flour now is admitted to be 
strong enough for anything. That it is 
of a standard and quality sufficient to 
produce first class bread is shown by 
the physique of the average Australian. 
There is still a doubt in the minds of 
some of the bakers who have seen the 
bread and other goods produced at the 
exhibition regarding the behavior of the 
flour during manufacture into machine 
made bread. Accordingly arrangements 
have been made for a demonstration to 
be given in one of the largest London 
bakeries. Australian bakers and mill- 
ers are quite sanguine with regard to 
the outcome. They are convinced that 
there is no better bread in the world 
than that made from Australian flour. 


Cuartes J. Matruews. 





FLAXSEED RAIL RATE REDUCED 

Burrawo, N. Y.—Competition by the 
barge canal has resulted in a rail reduc- 
tion on flaxseed from New York to Buf- 
falo. A protest by the American Lin- 
seed Co., of Buffalo, against the 26c 
rate from New York to Chicago, and an 
application for a 20c rate, resulted in a 
new rate of 22c being fixed. The com- 
pany pointed out that the seed could be 
moved over the canal for 12c, and held 
the rail charge to be excessive. It agreed 
that the railroads must be used occa- 


sionally when quick shipment was needed, 
and asked that a new rate be fixed nearer 
that charged on the waterway. In fixing 
the lower rate the Interstate Commerce 
Commission directed a refund on 322 
carloads shipped to this company since 
Jan. 1, 1923. 
P. D. FaHnestocx. 





AGRICULTURE IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Weather conditions in Czechoslovakia 
generally favored growing wheat, barley, 
oats and root crops during June. The 
condition of these crops is officially re- 
ported from average to slightly better 
than average, according to H. B. Smith, 
special representative of the Department 
of Commerce. The condition of rye, 
however, is less favorable and, with a 
somewhat smaller area, the yield will 
probably be under that of last year. Re- 
ports on sugar beets range from good 
to excellent, while prospects for the po- 
tato crop are satisfactory, following the 
ample rainfall during June. Meadows 
are in excellent condition, with prospects 
for abundant fodder crop. 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Aug. 12, in cents per 100 lbs: 
c- From ‘ 
Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 





To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Antwerp ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Belfast ...... 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Bremen ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Bristol ...... 20.00 .... .«... 20.00 eeee 
Cardiff ...... 20.00 .... «++ 20.00 
Bergen ...... ST.00 ...+ ceooe BY.08 
Christiania .. 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Copenhagen... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Corkk .cccccee 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 
Dublin ....... 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 ease 
Dundee ...... 21.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Glasgow ..... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 eeee 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 . 27.00 27.00 
Malmé ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 eee 
Hamburg .... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Bordeaux .... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 eens 
Havre ....... 27.50 - 27.60 27.50 
Marseilles ... 25.00 .... «seoo cove a 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 seen 
BEUE no ccccces 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 
EttR cecccccs 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 cee 
Liverpool .... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
London ...... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Londonderry... 21.00 .... 21.00 .... one 
Manchester .. 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Newcastle ... 21.00 .... .weee soos tans 
Rotterdam .. 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Gibraltar .... 40.00 2.62 sooo seen eer 
Southampton,. 21.00 cece eee 
Pee 28.00 eee 37.00 
Pireeus ...... 30.00 © eee 
Stettin ...... 30.00 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Aug. 8, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 299 537 46 $1 
Ogilvies ......... 387 214 16 ee 
Grain Growers .. 365 565 60 oT 
G. DZ. BP, cocccseves 1,844 429 47 0 
Northland ...... 1,970 1,023 110 
Port Arthur ..... 159 178 6 “92 
Can. Gov't ...... 244 120 59 41 


Sask. Co-op. No, 1 
Sask. Co-op. No. 3 158 
Private elevators. 5,730 


1,341 392 50 48 
154 2 23 
2,390 358 38 











Totale .....0.. 12,498 6,002 753 211 
FOO? GOS. ceccevscs 3,663 1,822 1,209 184 
Receipts ........+ 1,008 403 105 20 
Lake shipments.. 3,189 939 423 137 
Rail shipments... 49 35 6 coe 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ...«.; 13 Ne. 1G Wi. cece 36 
No. 1 northern.. 884 No. 2C. W...... 2,358 
No. 2 northern. .4,219 No. 3 C. W...... 532 
No. 3 northern.. 602 Ex. 1 feed ..... 
BO 656500566 Se FS Oe cxecscsase 278 
No. 4 special.... 27 23 feed .....000. 283 
MO. B ccvosecsscce 96 Special bin ..... 41 
No. 5 special.... SE GURGTE céccecces 74 
De, © c0caenese SS PRIVGCE sc ccces 2,390 
No. 6 special 26 a 
WOOE seccassctéac 270 WOE -véss00ae 6,002 
Durum ......... 
Winter ....cc00- 3 
Special bin ..... 238 
Othere ...sceee. 184 
Private .......¢+ 5,730 

Foetal ...0c00 12,498 





Canadian Lake Shipments, 1924 


Lake shipments from Fort William and 
Port Arthur from the opening of navigation 
to July 31, 1924: 





c——To ports in 
Canada United States 


Wheat, BUS ccccsoce 51,023,324 42,121,898 
Oate, BOP occccvcscs 17,991,948 9,391,433 
Barley, bus ........ 2,668,097 1,805,604 
Flaxseed, bus ...... 71,087 1,417,436 
RO, WES oc ccccessecs 62,000 1,137,633 
Sample mixed grain, 
B cvccccccccccccs 25,728,678 41,972,801 
Elevator screenings, 
WU ses eesicesere 25,516 21,859 











RESTAURANT SIGNS IN RHYME 
We'll crank your Ford or hold your 
babe, 
But strangers’ checks are here taboo. 
If wife can’t cook, don’t ditch her 
Gabe; 
She’ll make a pet and we'll feed you. 


The water’s free and so the air, 
But not the silver in this place. 
It’s always well to say your prayer 
Before you start to feed your face. 


You “Cantelope for fifteen cents” 
On slippery ice most anywhere, 

But if you have got any cents 
It won’t be od to do it here. 


We scramble eggs with cowlets’ brains; 
And eggs to suit your taste we cook. 
Don’t feel alarmed about the trains, 
The engineer now spoons our cook. 


We cannot stand a loafing pest, 

Nor one who ba-a-ahs a swearing bleat. 
We trust in God, but all the rest 

Must now pay cash for what they eat. 

A. W. E. 
Denver, Colo., Aug. 3, 1924. 
” ” 

Fatleigh: “I know a man who looks so 
much like you that one could hardly tell 
you apart.” 

Thinleigh: “You haven’t paid him that 
$10 I lent you three months ago, have 
you?” —Judge. 

- * 

A man should weigh 28 lbs for every 
foot, we read. Then the man who stood 
on our toes in the omnibus the other 
night must have been 17 feet in height. 

—Punch. 
* * 

First Society Woman: “That’s my baby 
that we just passed.” 

Second Society Woman: “How could 
you tell?” 

First Society Woman: “I recognized 
the nurse.” —Brooklyn Citizen. 
* * 

An angler in Scotland recently caught 
a salmon weighing 60 Ibs. It is rumored 
that in describing this feat he has dis- 
located both his shoulders. 

—Eve (London). 
* 


“My wife actually prefers the tele- 
phone to the radio.” 

“Naturally. You can’t talk back on 
the radio.” —Simplicissimus (Munich). 
” . 

Office Boy: “I ain’t feeling so good; 

kin I have the afternoon off?” 

Boss: “Why don’t you tell me your 
grandmother is dead?” 

Office Boy: “Oh, I’m saving her for 
later in the season.” —Life. 
« * 

PREPARING FOR THE INEVITABLE 

He: “What’s the idea of dating this 
letter the fourteenth, when it’s only the 
tenth?” 

She: “I’m going to ask you to post it 
for me, dear.”—The Humorist (London). 
- . 

THE NE PLUS ULTRA 

Ned: “Exclusive club?” 

Ted: “Rather! Even the waiters don’t 
speak to one another.” —Judge. 
” * 

THE AMATEUR GARDENER GETS BUSY 

An order received by the Plantum 
Seed Co: 

“Please send me one dozen strawberry 
seeds, one bee with hive complete, one 
dozen plum seeds, 10 square yards of 
grass, six wall flowers with pieces of 
wall and one safety lawn mower and 
plow combined. Send also enough bas- 
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kets to hold the strawberry and plum 
crops and back combs for the honey. 
The grass should be green, and the seeds 
a flavor unpopular with the chickens.” 
—Good Hardware. 
. * 

A pigeon with a gold ring on each leg 
has been found in an old barn at Ingate- 
stone. A bigamist, we presume.—Punch. 

* * 

“Sweet cookie!” ejaculated the golfer, 
gazing at the Grand Canyon. “What a 
hazard it would make for our third hole 
at home!” —Judge. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—A CAPABLE SALESMAN TO 
handle well-known brand of flour in New 
York, New England and New Jersey. Ad- 
dress “B,” care Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver St, New York City. 





INDIANA AND MICHIGAN 
SALESMEN 


Very high class Kansas mill, 2,000 
bbls capacity, has exceptional open- 
ing for first class experienced sales- 
man for Indiana and one for Michi- 


gan, Men must have exceptional 
records and be able to give high 
class references. Please give full 


particulars about yourself in first 
letter, since we want to find the 
right men as promptly as possible. 
Address 994, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Kansas City, Mo. 





NOTICE—HEAD MILLER WANTED AT 
once by 600-bbl soft winter wheat mill; 
although most of the grinding is of soft 
wheat, would prefer a miller who under- 
stands making spring wheat flour also; 
location, Indiana. Address ‘Head Miller,” 
care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Bldg., 
Toledo, Ohio, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL FROM 300 
to 1,000 bbls capacity; have 15 years’ ex- 
perience and can furnish best of refer- 
ences. Address 2089, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





A FLOUR SALESMAN IS DESIROUS OF 
securing the exclusive representation of a 
reliable northwestern flour mill for Bal- 
timore, Md., and vicinity. Address 2094, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 

CEREAL CHEMIST WITH FOUR YEARS’ 
experience desires position; also completed 
a course in baking and milling chemistry 
at Dunwoody Institute; best of references. 
Address 2059, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








AS MILLER WITH RELIABLE FIRM; 


capable of getting quality and quantity re- 
sults and keeping mill in best running or- 
der; references furnished; correspondence 
solicited. Address 2066, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 
AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent, by young man having milled in up- 
to-date mills of 500 to 4,000 bbis capacity; 
have had charge of mills; can furnish ref- 
erences and come at once. Address 2077, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A SUPERINTENDENT-HEAD MILLER 
wishes to connect with a medium or large 
mill that desires to employ a high class 
man; have had charge of highly successful 
mills up to 3,600 bbls capacity; A No. 1 
references. Address 2086, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—AS SUPERINTENDENT, HEAD 
miller and capable executive with lifetime 
experience in milling of all kinds of wheat, 
is open for a connection with a good mill- 
ing concern; can produce results and 
know how to handle men; also experience 
in remodeling and programing; good ref- 
erence. Address 2031, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





RELIABLE HEAD MILLER OR SUPERIN- 


tendent desires position in mill from 150 
bbls up; 20 years’ experience with hard 
and soft wheat, rye, corn and buckwheat; 
guarantee yield, quality; do my own mill- 
wright work; plan and install flour mill; 
am married; desire steady position; can 
give A No. 1 reference. Address 2087, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 


ent in medium sized mill, or would accept 
position as second miller in good, large, 
up-to-date mill; have had 18 years’ ex- 
perience in mills from 500 to 4,500 bbis 
capacity, hard and soft wheat grinding 
and the manufacture of rye flour; under- 
stand my business thoroughly; capable of 
handling men and can do all necessary 
millwright work; am 32 years of age, 
single and strictly temperate; have been 
with my former employer for the past 
eight years and can furnish best of refer- 
ences. Address R. O. S., 2095, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILLING EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE IM- 


mediately—Due to large central states mill 
recently being totally destroyed by fire the 
general manager now wants connection as 
manager, sales manager or other executive 
position with sound, economically located 
mill producing quality products, capable 
of development, and where wide experi- 
ence and ability will be unhampered in 
the building of a large and profitable 
business; I am 40 years old, married, with 
family, university graduate; 18 years’ ex- 
perience in all departments of milling and 
grain business, including corn products 
and prepared feeds; exclusive acquaintance 
and large personal following in eastern, 
central and southern markets, both hard 
and soft wheat flours and mixed feeds, 
insure immediate and steady volume 
throughout the year; a thorough knowl- 
edge of the scientific principles of milling 
hard, soft and spring wheats, corn prod- 
ucts and prepared feeds; an organizer and 
can keep overhead at lowest possible min- 
imum to get results and make profits; 
salary not vital point but must be con- 
vinced of possibilities of your proposition 
or do not want it at any price; prefer 
comfortable living salary with percentage 
on profits or increased volume; most satis- 
factory references; can arrange immediate 
personal interview; communications strict- 
ly confidential. Address ‘‘Manager,”’ care 
Northwestern Miller, 108 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE OR LEASE 
Very cheap—Large mill buildings 
iocated at Danville, Ill. Address T. 
A. Burt, Urbana, II. 





FOR SALE—MODERN AND COMPLETE 


brick, steel and concrete daylight corn 
mill and elevators, 85 per cent of the walls 
being glass; this mill was erected in the 
last four years and operated for less than 
two years; located on I. C. R. R. just south 
of the city limits of Louisville, Ky; no 
city taxes; city sewerage and water con- 
nections and ali machinery electrically 
driven; on account of construction of 
building, capacity of plant can be doubled 
by installing additional machinery or 
equipping for wheat or oats. Apply to R. 
E. Wathen & Co., Louisville, Ky. 





OHIO MILL FOR SALE—A COMBINED 


kiln-dried degerminating system corn mill 
and soft winter wheat flour mill; 3,000 
bus corn, 1,500 bus wheat; sprinklered mill 
and elevator; Hess dryer, large capacity, 
practically new; two trunk line railroads 
with very best transit privileges; in big 
corn growing and wheat growing section; 
elevator storage; fireproof warehouse, large 
capacity; modern power plant, with auto- 
matic stoker almost new; large appraisal 
value, but possession can be had by the 
investment of very small amount of capi- 
tal. Address W. H. H., 2098, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 





AS SALESMAN, AGE 30, MARRIED, 10 
years’ experience, four years as chemist, 
six years selling and demonstrating in 
commercial bake shops; well acquainted 
with Iowa and northern Illinois trade; 
best of references. Address 2078, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
would like to make connection with a 
good northwestern mill making quality 
flour; have had eight years’ experience 
calling on jobbers, bakers and retail trade 
in Illinois; can furnish satisfactory : refer- 
ences. Address 2099, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE CHEAP—ACCOUNT DIS- 
mantling, assortment first class mill 
machinery, including reduction rolls, 
reels, driers, automatic weighers, at- 
trition mills, belting, pulleys, etc. Write 
for complete list. Address T. A. Burt, 
Urbana, Il. 





FOR SALE—USED MILLING MACHINERY 


and package machinery in very good con- 
dition. Address inquiries to Aunt Jemima 
Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 





BAKERIES FOR SALE 








COMPLETE RETAIL BAKERY EQUIP- 
ment and high grade store fixtures in 
Mason City, Iowa, will be sold at public 
auction Aug. 25, either as running business 
or individual pieces; splendid opportunity 
for baker with small capital to get into 
business for himself. Address 2096, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE CHEAP 


TERMINAL ELEVATOR 
Completely equipped with CLEANERS and 
CORN DRYER. Sprinklered throughout. 
Active and in good repair. Owner retiring. 
G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 
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BURLAP& COTTON BAGS 

- & SEWING TWINE \ 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
cau. 


WEEVAE 


GAS FLUID 


Write for information 
and trial offer 


EnozChemical Co.,Chicago 






























R. 7rade Stimulators | 


—actual photographs of good things to eat alw: 
a al Dont cleclook the me tee 
€ carn supply you with these sllustrations 
Buckbee-M ears Co., “Business Buslders 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 















August 13, 1924 








We've never said this 
in words—but 


There isn’t any getting away from the 
fact that a pat on the back has got a 
lot of the right sort of “kick” to it. It’s 
going to be a nice day whenever the 
morning mail reveals something like 
this: 
“This letter is my endorsement of 
the idea that you have been, you 
are, and always will be in a class all 
by yourself as far as quality is con 
cerned.” 


We had never written it out in words, 
but we have been trying to put it on 
paper nevertheless. We have always 
tried to put it in and on the paper from 
which Arkell & Smiths flour sacks ar 
made. It is good to have people writ 
in and say we have succeeded. 

We have never lost sight of the fact 
that when a woman goes in a store to 
buy flour, the thing she sees is the sack 
Unless it’s in a good looking, wel! 
printed, strong, durable sack the best 
flour in the world is under a tremen- 
dous disadvantage. It is the sack that 
delivers the goods. 


You can find out for yourself. 

We want you to make us prove what 
is said in the above letter. Write to 
our “Sack Service Department”—send 
us a sample of the sack you are now 
using. There is no obligation to you 
This service is free. We want the 
chance to prove what our friend said. 
Aren’t you interested in selling more 
flour? All right, let’s hear from you. 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 








in improving agriculture? 


uny one concerned with wheat. 
kind,” writes the Dixie Miller. 


York Evening Post. 


The best way to get acquainted 
with this book is to let us send 
you a copy on approval for one 
week, at the end of which time, 
if you find you cannot use it, 
you can return it to us and we 
shall be glad to refund your 
money. 

Fill out this order blank and 
find out how you can grow and 
handle the Best Wheat in the 
Country. 


What Is Your Yield Per Acre? 


Did you realize that although America is the greatest cereal pro- 
ducer in the world there are seventeen countries which better our 
yield per acre; that England and Germany raise twice as much 
wheat per acre as we do, in spite of the millions which we spend 


The one way to combat the competition of other countries, whether 
you raise, mill or sell wheat is to have at hand the latest, most 


comprehensive and scientific information about wheat, and _ this 
you will find in the most practical form in 


THE WHEAT PLANT 


By JOHN PERCIVAL 


Enthusiastic letters from the heads of the largest flour mills in 
the United States assure us of the great value of this book to 


“One of the most complete and comprehensive treatises of its 


“It is the most important book ever issued on wheat.”—New 





Order Form 
Book Service Department, 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 

681 Fifth Ave. New York 
Please send me a copy of 
THE WHEAT PLANT 

($12.00—Postage extra) 
By Parcel Post C.O.D. 
On approval for one week 
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Specialists in. 
FLOUR ANALYSIS 


Siebel Institute of Technology 
966 Montana St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Announcement 





E SPECIALIZE 














in obtaining ar- 
tistic portraiture in the 
home and we commend 
to your consideration the 
suggestion that we come 
to your home for your 
next portrait. 


Lee Brothers 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


W.S.NOTT 
(ecey.\-7-4. bd 


MILL SUPPLIES 
Z ergest Western Marfacturers of 


LEATHER 
BELTING 


MINNEAPOLIS, MIKN. 


823 Nicollet Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
It May Pay You to Correspond With Us 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Sterling Calculator 


A Valuable Handbook for Use 
of Canadian and United States 
Millers and Exporters in quick 





and Accurate Conversion of 
United Kingdom Quotations. 





Price per copy, $10.00 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS - SYSTEMS - TAX SERVICE For sale by the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association, Coristine Building, Montreal, 
Quebec, or by The Northwestern Miller, 
118 So. 6th Street, Minneapolis, Minn., 


and its branch offices. 


OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, DALLAS AND 
TWENTY OTHER CITIES 














McDOUGALL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 
COMPANY, Duluth, Minnesota 


Concentrating storage and distribution. Complete Service. 
WE SOLICIT YOUR PATRONAGE 














The Perfect Grain Dampener 


Here is a new device for the absolute control of wheat dampening. 


It regulates the water supply as accurately as a delicately bal- 
anced scale. 


It is absolutely automatic, fool-proof, and the choke-up device cuts 
off the water supply instantly when the grain ceases to flow. 


No valves, no springs, cannot get out of order. 


Send for Booklet 


BARTLETT DAMPENER CO. 


K. E. HUMPHRPY, MANAGER EL RENO, OKLA. 

















R SACKS FOR MILLERS 


ATFIELD &W fOODS SACK sf CO. CIN CINNATI, © 








JOHN E. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Processes, Methods and Machinery 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Common Sense Wheat Heaters 
Common Sense Horizontal Wheat Steamers 
Columbian First Break Feed Governors 


COLUMBIAN FEED GOVERNOR CO. 
104 No. Second St. | MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Cleans Wheat 


without breaking it— 


Removes all dust and dirt quickly—with the best 
suction of any scourer made. Use the 


Invincible Scourer 


You’ll get facts worth knowing in our catalog or 
Scourers, Separators, Packers, etc. Write for it. 


EAT Everything for Every Mill and Elevator 


MORE 


WHEAT he Strong-Scott Mfg Co. 


Minneapolis Minn. Great Falls Mont. 
In Canada: The Strong-Scott Mfg.Go.Ltd Winnipeg 
i, cy a ct a at I can a a 
Representing Invincible Grain Cleaner Co.,, Silver Creek, N. Y. 















NORTHWESTERN MILLING EQUIPMENT CO. 


1600 East Lake Street MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Flour and Feed Mill Equipment Design and Construction 
Equipment Bought and Sold 








HARRY HARPER & COMPANY 


INCOME TAX SPECIALISTS 


MEMBERS OF AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


MCKNIGHT BLDG. PIONEER BLDG. 
MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL 
WRIGLEY BLDG. MUNSEY BLDG. 
CHICAGO WASHINGTON, D.C. 





REFER TO THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











175,000 H. P. 


being developed by seven single 
vertical shaft 


SMITH 


Hydraulic 
Turbines, 


having solid cast runners as 
here shown. Weight of each 
runner approxi- 
mately 40 Tons. 


If interested in Bet- 
ter - Than - Ordinary 
water power equip- 
ment, write for Bul- 
letin “O.” 


. §S. Morgan 
-~ Smith Co. 


YORK - PA. 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 








Flour of questionable quality is costly at any price. We supply dependable flour and 
it’s cheapest in the end. 


DEPENDABLE WHEAT FLOURS 


Daddy Dollar—Liberty—Repeater— W. P. P. 


DEPENDABLE RYE FLOURS 


Manna— Medium—Pure Dark—Rye Meal 


Our Eastern Representatives can supply you truck loads, 


a: dmens wt B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO 
THE HARRY R. GORDON COMPANY, 91-93 Wall St., New Yorx City - - a 


H. J. HORAN, Bourse Building, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
H. 8. ALLEN & CO., Wabash Building, PrrrsBuRGH, Pa. Capacity, 4,000 Barrets Datrry CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 














MADE BY 


}. The Quaker Oats @mpany 
ADDRESS: CHICAGO, U.S.A. 








CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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RLESSANT <Sxith Ses ot PFEFFER MILLING COMPANY 


POSTEL’S SELF-RISING Manufacturers of PURE HIGH-GRADE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Pure, Soft Red Winter Wheat Flours. —Pure White Corn Meal—Table and Brewers’ Grits 


as LEBANON, ILLINOIS 
Ph. H. Poste, Mi.uinec Co., Mascoutah, Illinois See eet, §—sceasher Bans’ Mattonal Bobanetion 























